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DUTCH BULBS 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS, 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 

OVERVEEN, HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 

ESTABLISHED, 1832. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Gladioli, Iris, Nar* 
cissus, Amaryllis, Lilies, Colchicums, Helleborus, 
Cyclamen, Cannas, F«onies, Begonias (Bulbous), 
Yuccas, Delphiniums, Fotentillas, Terrestrial 
Orchids, Aquatics. Gesneraceous and Aroidaoeous 
Flants. and a large stock of miscellaneous Green- 
house, Frame, and Hardy Bulbs, Flants, and Roots 
direct from the Growers at Growers* prices- 

Our Catalogue in English of the above and Ntw and Rare Bulbs and 
plant List is published annually in July, and, as usual, will be handed to all 
Gardeners and Amateurs free on application to our General Agents for 
India, Messrs. H. Ballantine & Co., xi» Hornby Row, Bombay, to whom all 
orders should be transmitted. 

All packages (for which no charge is made and which are specially packed 
for India) are delivered free on board the export steamer in London. 
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V. SADASHIVE & Go. 

mruRS^KRir aivr srrrsmriv, 

VICTORIA ROAD, POONA. 

FRESH VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEED 

IMPORTED FROM 

EUROPE AND AMERICA 

AT SHORT INTERVALS. 

COUNTRY VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEE[ 

OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 

FOREST & ORNAMENTAL TREE SEED 

Grafts of all the finest Varieties of Mangoe, Guava, B( 
Sapota, Orange, Lemon, Pine-Apple. 

Plants of fine PIGS and all other fruits which a 
proved to thrive in this country. 

ROAD-SIDE TREES 

Contracts made to furnish in large quantities at low price 

ROSES IN IMMENSE VARIETY 

GLADIOLUS, GESNERA, DAHLIA, TUBEROUS < 

other Bulbs. 

VJRUE FOR PRICE LIST. 

V. SADASmVB & Co. 
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PALEKAR ft Co., 

SEEDSMEN, &c., BOMBAY. 

IMPORTERS OP 

CMUtDBir Mm>B. OABOttf PmCFt. 

OAUBK TOOLS. TBOSPBiiTlO 

LAWN MOWBBS. AIOBICAK BTSBOMRTTttk 

WATBBmO CASS. OABSBS SUSSBlSS. 

PAXiSEAH’S Imported Garden Seeds have been known for the last 14 
years as the very best ever imported into this market. 

PAIJaEAB'S Seeds are now imported direct from only the most eminent 
Seed Growers in England, Germany, the Cape of Good 
Hope, America, and France^ 

PALEKAB ft Oo. have now made arrangements to grow all the Garden 
Seeds by contract, and test them all l^fore packing. 

PALEKAB’S Seeds can be had in any quantity, from 4 Annas and upwards, 
or in hermetically sealed boxes from Rs. 3 to Rs» 22-8 each. 

PALBBAB’S Stock of Garden Tools is now very nearly complete, and 
comprises all the most useful articles of unsurpassed 
workmanship and strength, scarcely to be found in this 
market. 

PALEEAB’S is the largest stock of Garden ToolSf Garden Seeds^ Garden 
Pumps, Lav>n Moieers, Watering Cans, &c,, in India, 

PAIiEEAB ft Co. confidently appeal to the Public, Superintendents of 
Jail, Station, Municipal, and Government Gardens for 
their support, as a reference to their Catalogue will con* 
vince them that they cannot purchase ecjualTy good arti* 
cles at such moderate rates anywhere else in India or even 
import them djrect from England. P. & Co. having made 
special arrangements with Seed Growers, have now deter* 
mined to import Seeds every month, keeping only a suffi* 
cient stock in hand before the next consignment arrives, 
and thus securing to the customers a constant supply of 
very fresh Garden Seeds* 

Particulars of PALE (CAR’S Seed Collections are printed In their new 

Catalogue and are the cheapest in India. 


Ac €Jo., 

Agents to Messrs. SUTTON & SONS, READING, 
and Messrs. JAMES CARTER & Co., LONDON. 

Esplanade Cross Rood, opposite to 

8t. XAVIER'S COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 
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RANSOMES’ LAWN MOWERS 


ARE THE BEST tN THE WORLD. 



TUB “IMIW AUTOMATON,’ TMX “NjoW PABIS.’ 


warded Silver Medals, Inventions and Liverpool Exhibitions in constan 
use ia the Royal Gardens, England, the Government Gardens at 
Ootacam'und, Ac., also on Lawn-Tennis Courts throughout India. 

RANSOMES’ “NEW AUTOMATON” MOWERS. 

"'HE ** New Automaton” Lawn Mowers are without ^ rival in design, mechanic.' 
L construction, excellence of materials, workmansliip, finish, durability, and lightness ( 
aught. These Machines are intended for doing the highest class of work and for producin 
e finest surface on lawns in front of houses or for tennis lawns and other places where closenej 
cut and absolute freedom from ribbing are specially desired. By close and frequent cuttin 
esc Machines will produce a rich velvety surface. The knives are driven by accurate machint 
ide gearing, which works very smoothly and quietly and is completely covered to exclude dirt. 
The “ Kew Automatons ” have a large open cylinder, which enables them to deal wit 
[her long or short grass ; this cylinder is adjusted to the bottom blade by a patent single sere' 
justment, which cannot get out of order and which everybody can understand. By the very fre 
otion of the knives they entirely clear themselves from all cut grass. The rollers are the fu 
idth of the knives and roll all the grass. All the bearings are long and easily accessible foroilir 
id the Machines can be readily taken to pieces for repairs. 

They are made in g sizes. 8 inches to 24 inches wide. 

RANSOMES’ “NEW PARIS" MOWERS 

re very useful for small gardens, for amateurs’ and ladies’ use, and also for cutting banks ( 
oping ground. As an extra machine for odd places in large gardens they are extremely hand 
he gearing is completely covered ; the height of cut can be easily altered to cut as close i 
ssired and the bottom blade can be readily adjusted to the cutting cylinder. The adjustmen 
■e of a strong and durable character, and it is really wonderful what these light and simp 
lachines will do. 

Grass collecting boxes can be supplied to these machines when desired. 

They are made in 6 sizes. 6 inches to 16 inches wide. 

Agents in India 

F. W. SHALLIB, 8, MARINE STREET, BOMBAY. 
OOTAVIUS STEEL & CO., CALCUTTA. 
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PMpiog, AgricQltaral, & Steam Hachinerj 


03P ^XiXi HDESCiaXIPTIOIJfrS. 




No Rods, Glands, Eccentrics, Pistons, Levers, or Packing. 
Requires no Oiling, Racking, or skilled attention. 

Has no exliaust steam, nothing but the simple valves. 

DESIGNED BY 

A. Stormont, 
ESO., SUPT., 
Government 
Experimental 
Farm, 
Khandeish. 

Hydraulic Rams, Lawn-Mowers, Double-barrel Farm or Irrigation Pumps on wheels. 
Irrigation Pumps of etrery description. Pricts and full particulars upon applUation. 

I as* . 'w . a Bc .a. x. X. z a , . 

Hydraulic and General Engineer, 9, Marine Street, Bombay. 
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SUTTON’S 

FLOWER k VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


A tin of Flower Seede containing t6 packets, inclading the following 
varieties s— 


Sweet Pea. 

Portulaca. 

Marigold. 

Candytuft* 

Mignonette. 

Balsam. 

Antirrhinum. 

Aster. 

Nasturtium. 

Stocks. 

Convolvulus. 

Nemophlla^ Ac. 


Oaali Price Ba. 4-4. 

A tin of Flower Seeds containing 20 packets, including the following 
earietfes j — 


Sweet Pea. Balsam. Convolvulus. Dianthus. 

Mignonette. Zinnia. Candytuft. Larkspur. 

Nasturtium. Poppy* Aster. Stoekk 

Nemopbila. Sweet William. Phlo:^ Marigold, &e« 

Oaah Price Ba. 6^. 

A tin of Vegetable Seeds containing 24 packets, including the following 
varieties /— 

Beans. Cucumber* Carrot. Parsley. 

Beet. Celery* Lettuce. Peas. 

Brocoli. Caultftower. Mustard. Radish. 

Cabbage. Cress, Onion. Turnip, Ac, 

Caab Price Ba. 4**4. 

A tin of Vegetable Seeds containing 40 packets, inclitding the following 
Varieties 

Beans. Cress. Khol Rabi. Peas. 

Beet. Carrot. Leek Onion. Radish. 

Borecole. Cauliflower. Lettuce. Spinach. 

Brocoli. Celery. Mustard. Turnip. 

Cabbage* Cucumber. Parsley. V. Marrow, &c. 

Cask Price Ba. 8-4. 

We have Messrs. Sutton's assurance that samples of the whole of these 
8eeds have been tested prior to shipment with in each instance the most satis- 
factory results, the experiments inoicating that nothing better could be desired. 

Special Agents for Messrs. St/TTOii'a Home-grown Seeds for the Bombay 
Presidency. 


TBKAGHER Ap GOIHPAlirY, l^td, 

BOMBAY, BYCULLA, & POONA. 
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OTTO MANN, 

NURSERYMAN & SEED-GROWER, 

I.l]lPKlCi, ejERIHAKV, 

Begs to offer his high class' 

VEGETABLE AND FLOWER-SEEDS, 

As superior to any other produce, 

Vivarf early Cauliflower and Turnip Radishes a speciality that 
every one should try. 

Trade List free on Application. 

Mann’s special collections of 24 packets of best Flower-seeds 


and 36 packets of excellent Vegetable-seeds— the best sorts only 
for hot climates — are neatly made up in zinc-lined decorated 
boxes and charged cheaper than English collections. 
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THE 

ANGLO-INDIAN 

READY RECKONER 

AND 

CXCHILNOE: TABr.ES, 

THE MOST USEFUL 

HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION 

RBrATINO TO IkSONIES, 

BOTH BRITISH AND INDIAN, 

EVER PUBLISHED; 

ALSO 

A COMPLETE 

IT JL 1> C-HflC C C XJ no:, 

GIVING 

INDIAN AND UNITED KINGDOM POSTAL AND 
TELEGRAPH RULES, CUSTOMS DUTIES, 
STAMP DUTIES, &c, &c. 

COISTTEaSTT’S: 

Indian and English Ready Reckoners ; Indian Servants’ 
Wages Tables; Indian and English Income Tables; Marketing 
Tables : Exchange Tables, commencing at 1«. SH the Rupee ; 
Values of Various Moneys ; Remittances ; Investments : 
Interest and Discount Tables ; Weights A Measures ; Postal 
and Telegraph Information ; Indian and United Kingdom 
Stamp Duties ; Customs Duties ; Passengers’ Baggage ; Legal 
Information ; Useful Facte. 


Rs* a-S i»ev Coi^y* 

PRINTED AT THE 

EDUCATION SOCIETY’S PRESS, BYCULLA, BOMBAY, 

AND OBTAINABLE OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION. 


H HESE “ Hints'^ were written for the use of the soldiers 
of the British Army in India, to whom a beneficent 
Government not only offers the use of land, but yearly presents 
a supply of flower and vegetable seeds and prizes for their 
successful treatment, with a view to providing for the men a 
pleasant and useful employment for their leisure hoursr The 
wisdom of this act of grace cannot be doubted, as it not only 
furnishes healthful recreation and tends to relieve the monotony 
of the soIdier^s life in India, but the taste for gardening that 
is encouraged may supply the retired soldier with the means 
of earning a respectable living and thereby improve the status 
of the rank and file. The author is satisfied that there are 
many others by whom such a book is required, as, besides 
Firminger^s expensive work, there is little else on the subject 
in print. Amateur cultivators are very numerous in India, and 
their number would be greatly increased if disappointment and 
ill-success through want of a simple guide did not cause many 
to keep their natural taste in abeyance. If these Hints 
tend in the slightest degree to ''form a serene parenthesis 
from care” they will not have been written in vain. 
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The r^tpid sale of the pifevious editions td this work shows 
at least that the subject is interesting. This edition has been 
greatly increased in size with the results of extended experi- 
ence, and tables showing the mean temperature, the rainfall, 
and the maximum and minitnum temperature at many of the 
principal stations in India have been included. 

Numerous illustrations taken from photographs have been 
introduced , for a few of those I am i ndebted to the “ Garden ers’ 
Chronicle,*' a journal that for many years has maintained the 
leading place in horticultural literature, a few are copied from 
“Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening," and the frontispiece is 
an example of the lithographic work of the Poona Chttra Shaia 

The meteorological tables have been compiled from the reports 
on the weather submitted to the Government of India with the 
kind permission of the Meteorological Reporter, and may be a 
great assistance to the intelligent reader in understanding the 
probabilities of success in growing any particular horticultural 
product at a station in which, as far as is known, success has 
not previously been attained. For instance, the“Cintra’* 
orange thrives at Nagpore, where the average rainfall is — 

January, 0 ' 6 i , February, 0*42, March, 0-63 , April, 0*45 ; 
May, 0-83; June, 8*99, July, 1294, August, 8*82, Sep- 
tember, 7*92 , October, 2* 15 , November, 0*41 , December, 
034. — Total, 44*51 inches. 

The mean temperature at Nagpore is in Fahrenheit de- 
grees — 

January, 68-6, February, 738, March, 8 rg; April, 88*8 , 
May, 93 I , June, 857 , July, 79-1 ; August, 99-3 , September, 
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79* t { ; Ndvember, 70*7 j J&ecwrt&br. €7*1.--. 

Yearly average, 78 * 7 . 

The maximum and minimum temperature at Hhgpore is 
in Fahrenheit degrees-— 


January. 
Max. Min. 
89'^ 48’ 

May 

Max Min 
116^ 

Sfpifmber 
M ax Min 
g 2 '" 70’ 


Februart. 
Max. Min. 
97 " 50’ 

June. 

Max. Min. 
108" 71® 

October 
Max. Min. 
93" 59 * 

Yearly 
Max. 
116^ 


March. 
Max. Min. 
ioS» 59® 
July. 
Max. Min. 
94 ** 71 ** 

November. 
Max. Min 
8 S® 50 *' 

Mean 
Min. 

47 * 


April. 
Max. Min. 
loi® 67* 
August^ 
Max. Min. 
49 *" 7*** 

DsCEMBEIt, 
Max. Min, 
83^ ^ 


May the Cintra orange, which thrives under the above 
climatic conditions, be expected to thrive at Bombay (By* 
culla), where the rainfall is — 

January, om6; February, ; March, 0’02 ; April, ; May, 
0"44 ; June, 21*91 ; July, 27*18 ; August, 17*35 ; September, 
12 *43 ; October, 2*63 ; November, 0*04 ; December, 

— Yearly mean, 82*16, inches. 

The mean temperature at Bombay (BycuIIa) is in Fahren- 
heit degrees — 

January, 73 9 ; February, 74*5 ; March, 79*0 ; April, 82*5 ; 
May, 85 o , June, 83*1 ] July, 80*9 ; August, 80*1 ; Septem- 
ber, 80*0; October, 81 ; November, 78*9; December, 76*8. 
— Yearly mean, 79*7. 
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And the mean maximum and minimum temperature at 
Bombay (Byculla) is in Fahrenheit degrees — 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

63" 

88" 63" 

91° 68° 

92 *" 74“ 

May. 

JUNB. 

July. 

August. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

920 77® 

92" 74" 

87° 74" 

86° 74 '^ 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

Max. Min. 

91 * 72“ 

90° 66° 

89° 66" 

93" 63° 


Yearly 

Average. 



Max. 

Min. 



93 

63 



On comparing the climate of these two stations it will be 
seen that the probabilities are against the success of orange 
growing at Bombay, because the climate is more moist and 
equable than that of Nagpore and the alternations of growth 
and rest which the orange tree requires would be wanting, 
and remedial measures will in some cases readily be suggested. 

The gentlemen who have assisted me with notes from pro- 
vinces 1 have not given sufficient time to study personally 
are all men of wide experience and specially trained for ob- 
servation in horticulture, therefore their work may be relied 
on as trustworthy. 

The work of correcting for the press has often been done 
during late evening hours, after a busy day of official duties, 
and at a distance from the press, hence the well-informed 
critic may observe numerous slips in the arrangement of the 
matter and in the English which I hope to eliminate if called 
on for another edition. 

G. Marshall Woodrow. 

Poona t August 1888. 
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PLAN FOR A VILLA GARDEN. 

In selecting a plan for the above, I have endeavoured to 
choose one which has an outline of ground often met with on 
estates which are laid out for building purposes, and which 
comprise plots from 2 to 3 acres in extent with only one 
frontage facing the high-road, the other sides being surrounded 
by similar sized residences and gardens. 

In describing the annexed design, it may be stated that the 
original surface slopes gradually from the north and north- 
west, the only view obtainable being from the south, consist- 
ing of grass fields and wooded hills in the distance, which 
will be easily seen from the house (i), built on an elevated 
position, and surrounded by a broad terrace, as well as from 
most parts of the grounds, by planting judiciously that part 
of the shrubbery which screens the lawn (3) from the high- 
road for about 30 yards with dwarf-growing shrubs which will 
not obstruct the landscape. 

The positions of the house and stables (12) are fixed in the 
most convenient situations, and the kitchen garden (8) ad- 
joining is walled in with trained fruit trees, and there is easy 
access to it from the pleasure grounds and back of house, and 
also from the stable-yard to enable manure, &c., to be 
wheeled into it without coming through the private grounds ; 
it is also of good size, to allow everything to be grown except 
potatoes, the ground being too valuable for space to be set 
apart for these. 

The site for a range of two vineries and one plant-house 
(q), with two frames (10) on each side, is shown aeainst the 
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north wall, potting shed (ii) being built against the stables. 
The conservatory (2) is also provided for, and is placed con- 
veniently to the house. 

A bold carriage-drive is made from the high-road to the 
house and round to the stables, well planted in, and screened 
from the private grounds, and a road is made for the use 
of tradesmen going to the stables and back offices. 

The lawn (3) is of ample size and is provided with two 
large tennis-courts. Flowerbeds (6) and seats (7) are dis- 
tributed over the grounds and to brighten up the vistas and 
shrubberies. 

A summer-house (4) is constructed with walks leading to 
it and two beds of rhododendrons (5) in front, which give a 
very agreeable effect and insure the space being kept open 
for view to Ihe lawn. 

The shrubberies are planted so as to shut out all buildings 
on either side and make the grounds private. Several speci- 
men palms as well as evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs are planted on the grass, so as to give it an orna- 
mental appearance. — A. G. Jaikman, Landscape Gardener^ 
Woking. 




PLAN OF A VILLA GARDEN 




PI_AN OF A VILLA 


,ND SECTION OF THE GROUND. 




PLAN OF A VILLA GARDEN AND SECTION OF 
THE GROUND. 


Regarding this plan Mr. Jackman writes in the ** GardenePs 
Chronicle*' : — 

The few observations I shall make on the principles of 
landscape gardening will be confined to one or two leading 
points* The plot of ground dealt with is but a small one_, 
and does not admit of a great deal of detail, or the carrying 
out of any complex idea^ as will be observed by a glance at 
the plan page. The first thing to notice is the shape of 
the ground, its advantages and disadvantages with regard 
to its surroundings, levels, aspect, &c. ; then, having fixed 
the sites for the house and offices that are the most conve- 
nient for utility and comfort, the next, or second step, is to 
take note of the surrounding country, and attempt to bring 
in whatever distant views the limited space will allow, and 
which should always be considered in choosing the site for a 
house^ although it should not be treated as of the first con- 
sequence, for in India exposure to health^giving breezes is of 
infinitely more importance. 

** Repton wrote in regard to the prospect from the windows 
of a house, that ^wc have no choice of moving the point of 
view ; it is fixed, and must be stationary ; it is therefore 
necessary to study this with full attention, and to ascertain 
what are the objects most desirable to form this permanent 
scenery, and how other objects may be introduced to vary 
and enliven the landscape always seen from the same spot.’* 



By showing lines of sight on this plan [unfortunately omit- 
ted in the engraving] I have endeavoured to point out how, 
by judicious planting, distant views may be taken in, and in 
no way allowed to interfere with the harmony of the design. 

I will now explain the details of the plan. 

“ The design I have chosen is a'corner plot of ground abut- 
ting on the high road, which is planted with an avenue of 
wai^ Ficus Indica^ and surrounding it on two sides. The 
house (i) stands in a prominent position, with the ground 
sloping gradually from it on all sides except the north-east 
and has a large conservatory (2) attached to it. 

‘^The lawn (3) in front of the house has been levelled and 
prepared as a lawn-tennis ground, and the walk, which runs 
round it, is slightly lowered, thereby giving the two grassed 
areas the appearance of being both in one piece when viewed 
from the house or at a distance. 

The summer-house (s) is conveniently situated, command- 
ing good views over the lawn and paddock, besides being an 
agreeable object as seen from the house. Several flower- 
beds are placed in advantageous positions, so as to vary and 
enliven the different parts of the grounds. The paddock 
(4) is divided from the pleasure-grounds by an invisible iron 
fence, which does not obstruct or mar the beautiful views of 
the hills and other pleasing objects in the distance. 

“ A group of wild date trees {14) has been placed sufficiently 
wide apart at the top end of the lawn -tennis ground to 
allow the distant views to be seen, which would have been 
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obstructed if a shrubbery had been substituted. The ^hole 
of the grounds is enclosed by an ornamental iron fence and a 
Durant a hedge. The approach is formed as a continuation 
of the high road, which gives it a fine appearance* 

A convenient road is also made to the stables (9), house, 
offices, and kitchen garden (10), the whole being well 
screened by planting from the more private grounds. Several 
ornamental flower-beds planted as carpet patterns are shown 
(6). The fountain ( 7 ), which should always be an object of 
beauty in a garden, is effective on this side of the house. The 
beds, situated in recess (8), are planted with rose trees, 
Hibiscus^ Yucca, Eranthemum, and Croton, with a margin of 
Pancratium tittorale sloping down to Zephyranthes and add 
pleasant features to the garden in this part. The kitchen 
garden (10) is of good size, with greenhouse and vinery (ii), 
frames {12), and poUmg-shed (13). The letters A, B on plan 
show the line of section.^^ — A* G. Jackman, Landscape Gar^ 
dener, Woking. 

The trees named by Mr. Jackman have been altered to suit 
the climate of India. 
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HINTS ON GARDENING. 


SOIL. 


H GOOD soil for a garden should present the following 
characteristics. It should be at least two feet deep, 
small stones to the extent of not less than lo per cent, or more 
than 20 per cent, should occur, mixed with the fine portion of 
the soil* 


The particles composing the fine portion of the soil should 
be in such a minute state of division that when moistened and 
pressed in the hand, the points of the fingers of a delicate 
hand should not feel gritty matter. Such a soil is called loam. 
In an air dry state it may consist of — 


Small stones 

Fine sand 

Clay and oxide of iron 

Limestone 

Organic matter and water... 

Potash 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Chlorine 

Carbonic acid 

Sulphuric „ 

Phosphoric „ 

Nitric „ 


15 per cent, nearly. 

50 
10 

5 n 

IS n 


Each in proportion near to 
i per cent, and traces of a 
few unimportant bodies. 


ff 

t) 

II 

II 



ft Hints On Gardening. 

Characteristics of Good Soil. 

Such a soil retains water a moderate time : it absorbs 
moisture from damp air ; it retains the volatile or soluble parts 
of manure ; it permits the passage of air and water sufficiently ; 
it is easy to work, and consequently, when in a favourable 
climate, it is fertile. 

The colour of the upper layers of a soil is not of much 
consequence, although in temperate climates a dark colour 
will probably indicate much vegetable matter; in the plains 
of India the black soil does not contain more vegetable 
matter than soils of other colours. The layers of soil more 
than 9 inches from the surface or sub-soil sometimes exhibit 
a bluish or yellowish colour from the presence of iron oxide, 
which has notbeen exposed freely to air (ferrous oxide)* A soil 
in which this sign is found will require much extra digging and 
exposure to air before it is fit for garden plants. When the 
blue or yellow tint has changed to the colour of iron rust by 
the action of the air, its condition will be improved. 

Deep cracks during dry weather indicate either excessive 
minuteness of the particles of the soil and consequent power 
to absorb water or bad drainage. Soil which cracks deeply, 
although it is fairly well drained, generally is good soil ; but 
it is stiff or difficult to dig or plough, A soil which is badly 
drained is unfit for a garden until the drainage is improved. 

If a soil shows abundant fine roots of grass it is a good 
sign ; but in the plains of India a first-class soil may not have 
this mark, because the heat and moisture causes grass roots 
to decay so quickly after the plant has died that the fibrous 
loam , which is the English garden er^s mainstay, is rarely to 
met with. 

If the soil shows good healthy growth of any of the common 
crops of the country, it can easily be made a garden soil. 



Soil. j 

If the plants produced by the soil naturally have widely- 
spreading foliage, the soil must be rich or the atmosphere 
moist. If the natural herbage is stunted and thorny a dry 
climate or a poor soil is indicated. The effects of browsing 
goats and cattle in inducing short stunted growth being con- 
sidered. 

Value of signs given by Natural Herbage. 

If the blue Pimpernel, Anagaltis arvensis^ or members of 
the Gentian family, pretty little rose or blue starlike flowers 
on herbaceous plants with stalkless leaves and square stems, 
appear during the cold season the soil is probably poor and 
needs draining. 

Where the pretty little blue flower called Vishnoo-krant 
{Ipomoea alsinoides) occurs it indicates a dfy sandy soil, 
sometimes with excess of salt. 

Signs which indicate the character of the soil by the 
particular kinds of plants growing upon are of great value 
locally, and a long list of such signs might be given ; but the 
advantage to the beginner in cultivation would be little 
because those obscure plants which have no known medicinal 
or other properties that are appreciated by people generally, 
have not well-known vernacular names. The few instances 
given here are intended to draw the attention of the inexperi- 
enced cultivator to such matters and thereby induce the 
desired knowledge which it is impracticable to convey other- 
wise. 

If a soil is very sandy, clay dug from the bottom of a tank 
and spread on the surface to the thickness of one inch will 
make the soil sufficiently tenacious ; but if the soil is stiff clay, 
to alter its condition will require such a large quantity of 
sand that, except on a small scale, the operation would be 
impracticable. 
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Soils containing excess of Salt. 

Some soils bear a white efflorescence during the cold season. 
If this sign is coupled with a barren appearance, the soil 
probably has excess of carbonate of soda mixed with common 
salt, and generally will be an impracticable soil for a garden. 
If the soil shows a white efflorescence with crops growing freely, 
the salt is probably saltpetre, produced by liberal manuring 
with wood-ashes and strong nitrogenous manures in the pre- 
sence of lime. The presence of the salt on the surface indi- 
cates that the water is coming upwards, and as fertility is 
increased by water passing downwards and carrying air with 
it, the salty surface will be improved by deep draining. 

The Deccan is traversed by ranges of hills formed of trap 
rock, of whic^ the upper portion, called ntooruniy is generally 
soft and easy to break down while moist. If walls are built 
on the slopes so as to prevent the heavy rains from washing 
away the soil and irrigation provided, this kind of soil becomes 
remarkably fertile, it is easy to work, and does not become 
water-logged. Such soil is the favourite of the market gardeners 
of Poona — men who know the capabilities of a soil as well as 
any one. 
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Position of the Garden. 

POSITION OF THE GARDEN. 

N the situation of the garden it is of great importance to 
have protection from the prevailing winds. If natural 
shelter is not available, the first attention must be given to 
providing a screen of some kind. For this purpose, such trees 
as are found to grow luxuriantly in the neighbourhood may be 
planted, or if the garden be small and immediate effect desir- 
able, coir matting may be stretched between poles set up at 
intervals. On the sheltered side of the matting a hardy clim- 
ber may be planted to improve the appearance of the screen ; 
but the protecting screen must not be too dense or near. 
What is wanted is that the air currents may be broken rather 
than stopped, because a garden where a close, still atmosphere 
prevails, will have much fewer flowers than one open to Ihe 
breeze, which* cools the air and causes the dew to fall. The 
close moist atmosphere, which is laconically termed muggy, 
is adapted for many kinds of foliage plants and an open airy 
position for flowering plants. Which of the two is the more 
agreeable in this climate I need scarcely indicate. 

Aspect. 

Regarding aspect, a point between east and north is 
desirable. The east wind is often severe on garden plants ; 
but the amount of its mischief will be found less than the in- 
tensified sun's rays on the other exposures produce. More- 
over, when plants are moist with dew or fresh from the cool 
night, the rays of the risingsun appear to have an invigorating 
effect that is decidedly wanting when the plants have been 
subject to heat sufficient to evaporate the greater part of the 
moisture gathered during the night before they are struck by 
the powerful rays of the midday sun. But very often the 
site of the garden has to be a subordinate consideration, 
because it often occurs that the finest garden soil is an 
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expensive or inconvenient site for a house, and specially in 
the case of barracks, which are generally built on a high 
situation so as to secure a perfect supply of pure air and 
thorough drainage. In such situations the soil that nature is 
constantly forming by the crumbling of rocks is periodically 
washed down to lower levels, and of course is not to be found 
of any great depth ; but if the rock is of such a nature that it 
will yield to well-directed blows of a pick, it may be turned 
into a fertile soil by breaking it up and mixing with all kinds 
of vegetable refuse. Weeds buried in a fresh state and the 
dung of bullocks and buffaloes are excellent manures for a 
soil of this nature, and it often yields flowers in greater 
abundance and with more brilliant colours than a rich soil 
would produce. Heating manures, such as night-soil, horse 
or sheep dung, should be avoided when the soil is shallow 
and stony, as it must be in such a position. 

Climate. 

The importance of a special study of climate in its relation 
to horticulture at any particular part of India needs few 
arguments to place the matter sufficiently before the intelligent 
reader. ** Mud (clay) and sand are pretty much the same every 
where,” and the possibilities of the garden at one station as 
compared with another are very nearly in proportion to their 
similarity in climate. A set of tables showing the principal 
conditions included in the term climate follows, those tables 
are compiled with permission from the meteorological reports 
of the Government of India. When referiing to the cultiva- 
tion of particular garden products the climate of the station at 
which special success is met with may be noted and compared 
with the conditions obtaining at the place where the necessary 
cultivation is wished. By intelligent study of those tables diffi- 
culties may be explained and arrangements to aid nature by 
shelter, exposure, or irrigation will readily be suggested. 



Table showing the average monthly and annual rainfall of some important 
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Table showing the average monthly and annual rainfall of some important 
Stations in India — continued. 
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Table showing the Mean Temperature at the principal 
Stations in India. 
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Table showing the Mean Temperature at the piincipal 
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Table showing the Maximum and Minimum Temperatures at the principal 

Stations in India. 
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CAUTION IN THE USE OF THE TABLE OF 
TEMPERATURE. 


|OME residents in stations in Northern India who read 
the temperature table may think errors have been 
made because, for instance, the minimum temperature at 
Lahore is given at 35°, while it is well known that frost 
occurs at that station and water freezes at 32°. In taking the 
observations given in the tables, the thermometer is placed a 
few feet above the ground and protected by a w^ooden roof 
from the direct action of the rays of the sun : this roof also 
prevents loss of heat by radiation at night. 

This arrangement is necessary, because radiation varies 
with the altitude and the season of the year, as is shown in the 
accompanying table. For instance^ at Mount Aboo, altitude 
3,945 feet, the difference between one thermometer exposed 
to the air and another covered by a roof is over 18® in 
January and 2^® in July. At Bombay, altitude 37 feet, the 
loss by radiation is 9° in January and 4*4° in July. 


Excess of Temperature under direct exposure 
TO the Sun. 

Perhaps some poor cultivator of tropical plants in Europe 
may read this book and say — Well, I have worked in as high 
a temperature nearly all my life : that country must be agree- 
able to live in,^^ To such I would invite attention to the 
column of Mean Insolation, which gives the average 
difference between a thermometer exposed to the sun and 
the shade temperature, which is given in the principal table. 
The difference will be found to average 55®, which must be 
added to the maximum given in the table to find the tempera- 
ture which plants and men exposed to the sun must bear. 



Table of Temperature. 
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Table showing the Nocturnal Radiation and Mean Insola- 
tion at a few important Stations. 



1 

Height 
above 
the Sea. 

Nocturnal Radiation,, 

Mean 

Insolation. 

January. 

July. 

Mount Aboo 

3,945 

187“ 

2-5° 

627 ® 

Bombay 

37 


4’4° 


Calcutta 

21 

9*2 ° 

2‘f 

S6'9“ 

Poona 

1,849 

I3‘5“ 

4'4“ 

S4'9'’ 

Lahore 

731 

9*2“ 

3-8° 

54'5'’ 
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GROUND TEMPERATURE OR BOTTOM-HEAT. 

H HE value of the following table will be specially un- 
derstood by readers who have studied the cultivation 
of tropical plants in temperate countries, where ‘*bott<5m- 
heat,'' as the temperature of the soil is called, is indispensable 
for the propagation by cuttings of a great majority of tropical 
plants ; — 
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Preparation of the SoiL 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

ffBHEEP thorough working is, in all countries, the tnain- 
lygBJ spring of success in cultivation ; but if deep working is of 
great importance in temperate climates, it is doubly so in this 
country, because at a distance from the surface a constant 
supply of water is available for the wants of the plant, and if 
the soil is deeply worked, the roots reach this water and are 
beyond the scorching power of the sun, therefore growth goes 
on steadily and much less watering is necessary. Dry 
weather should invariably be selected for digging, and, if 
possible, for all kinds of soil working. When the sun dries up 
a soil that has been trodden on while wet it breaks into lumps, 
and in this state is unable to receive the beneficial influence 
of air and water. Repeated digging at intervals of a month 
during the hot season has a wonderful effect in fertilizing 
the soil by bringing the plant-food it contains into a condition 
to be readily taken up by the roots ; and hurried preparation 
of the soil immediately before it is required should be avoided, 
as the air requires time to act on the freshly turned-up earth. 

The theory of the effects of tillage is given by Warington 
Chemistry of the Farm^’ : — ^ 

By tillage the surface soil is kept in an open porous 
condition, favourable for the distribution of roots. By this 
means also capillary attraction is diminished and the land 
consequently suffers less from drought : the water-holding 
power of the surface soil is also increased. A more important 
result of tillage is that the soil is thoroughly exposed to the in- 
fluence of the air. Soils containing humours or clay will absorb 
ammonia from the atmosphere and thus increase the store of 
nitrogen. The organic remains of former crops and manuring 
are also oxidised, the nitrogen being converted into nitric 
acid. The rocky fragments which a soil contains, as frag- 
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ments of silicates or limestone, will at the same time be more or 
less disintegrated by the combined action of water and air, 
assisted by the carbonic and humic acids arising from the 
oxidation of vegetable matter, and a portion of the insoluble 
plant-food be thus brought into a state suited for assimilation 
by the roots of crops.” 


EFFECTS OF CHANGE IN TEMPERATURE. 

E]nHE great change of temperature to which the mineral 
fragments of dry soil are subjected daily when raised 
to a temperature of 150° F. by day and lowered to 80° F. by 
night causes such expansion and contraction as lays open a 
new surface which in total must be immense, and to this un- 
doubtedly much of the effect of repeated tillage during hot 
weather is due. 

The stirring up of Soil between Growing Crops 

Is admitted to be of great advantage. Probably this is due 
to “breaking the capillarity of the soil;” but in hot countries 
much of the effect may be due to the lower layers of the soil 
being sufficiently cold to bring the hot, moisture*laden air to 
the dew point, and cause it to deposit its watery burden. 



Composition of Plants, 
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THE COMPOSITION OF PLANTS. 

H HE chemical composition of plants and soils illustrates 
to some extent the effects of manures and is worthy of 
careful study. The variation in the composition of plants is 
considerable, and of many garden plants has not been worked 
out, but the following statement of the composition of 5 tons of 
meadow grass given by Warington in his valuable text book, 
the Chemistry of the Farm/* may be accepted as fairly typi- 
cal of garden produce in a fresh green state, such as culinary 
vegetables : — 


Water 8^378 lbs. 

Carbon L 3^5 


Hydrogen 144 

Nitrogen 49 

Oxygen and sulphur... 1,105 

Potash 56*3 

Soda II 9 

Lime 28*1 

Magnesia lO’i 

Oxide of iron *9 

Phosphoric acid 127 

Sulphuric ,, I0'8 

Chlorine 16*2 

Silica 57*^ 

Sand, &c. 4*5 


j 


•Combustible... 2,613 


^Ash 209 lbs. 


1 1,200 lbs. 


The percentage composition is probably more easy for the 
mind to grasp; it will be found to contain water, 8378; com- 
bustible matter, 26' 13; and ash, 2*09. 

The CARBON of plants is derived from carbonic acid, a 
compound of carbon and oxygen, forming P^rt of so- 
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called pure air, but forming 4 per cent of expired air, as it 
leaves the lungs of man. In the presence of the green 
colouring matter of plants (chlorophyll) by means of light the 
carbonic acid is decomposed in the leaves and green bark. 
The carbon fixed in the plant forming about one-half of the 
dry combustible part, the oxygen is set free and returns to the 
atmosphere. 

Oxygen and hydrogen exist in the plant chiefly as the 
compound water, forming by far the largest constituent of 
living plants. 

In a green vegetable, such as the cabbage, it forms 

about 85 per cent. 

In potatoes ,, 75 „ 

In freshly cut timber „ 50 „ 

In dry seeds, such as peas and wheat. „ 14 „ 

In oil-seed „ 7 „ 

Ash Constituents. 

In analysis of plants a portion of the sulphur which is 
uncombined goes off in combustion, and is shown in the above 
analysis with oxygen forming together i ro5 per cent., but of 
this quantity sulphur forms a very small part. 

The WATER, NITROGEN, SULPHUR, and ASH CONSTITUENTS 
are taken up by the roots and the CARBON by the leaves and 
green bark. 

The ash constituents of esculent vegetables amount to about 
2 per cent, of the fresh vegetable, but the timber of free- 
growing trees contains o*2 to 0*4 of ash constituents in 
100 of dry matter. In seeds free from husk the proportion of 
ash is generally from 2 to 5 per cent of the dry matter. 

The ash of old fallen leaves will amount to from 10 to 25 
per cent of the dry matter. 
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MANURE. 

jnjOTANURE may be defined as matter capable of increasing 
w M B the fertility of the soil. From the earliest times all 
kinds of garbage in a more or less decomposed state has been 
used for manure, and it is^ perhaps, from a sanitary point of 
view, fortunate that the habit of burying such material in the 
soil as manure has been formed. Of recent years chemistry 
has done much to enlighten us regarding what really is 
manure. Chemistry shows us the constituents of soils and 
plants, and clearly proves that material only is manure which 
is wanting in the soil or which is capable to setting free in 
the soil constituents that were not previously available. Of 
the materials required by plants from the soil yet present in 
small proportion, NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC ACID, and POTASH 
are specially important. A manure containing all these 
materials is distinctively called a general manure ; that which 
contains only one or two is called a special manure. The 
general manure is well represented by the mixture of the 
excreta of different kinds of animals called farm-yard manure, 
which is collected near cultivators^ houses. A special manure 
is represented by saltpetvQj nitrate of potash (sorakhar}^ 
which supplies the plant with two of the necessary ingredients, 
nitrogen and potash. 

The quantities of those three valuable ingredients which 
exist in ordinary garbage are very small, being per ton — 

Nitrogen 9 fo 15 lbs. 

Phosphoric acid 9 to 15 lbs. 

Potash 4 to 9 lbs. 

The vegetable matter of garbage is valuable, because by 
its decay it produces carbonic acid which is dissolved in water, 
and thereby acts on rock, specially on such as contain lime, 
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causing disintegration and setting free a fresh supply of 
mineral matter to be taken up by the plant. 

The Fermentation of Manure. 

If a mass of town sweepings or garbage is laid up in a heapj 
fermentation quickly sets in and much heat is evolved, ac- 
companied by a strong smell of ammonia. That smell shows 
that the ammonia, containing nitrogen, one of the three 
valuable ingredients of manure, is passing away into the air, 
and the inside of the heap of manure will soon appear dry 
and white; it then has lost a large part of its most valuable 
ingredient. 

Keep the manure in a pit where it can be kept wet, yet 
not where water will flow over it. The ammonia which 
otherwise would have gone off into the air will then be 
retained in the black liquid which oozes from the manure 
heap. This liquid should be carefully collected and thrown 
back upon the heap. 

Characteristics of the Classes of Manures. 

Manures containing much nitrogen are specially adapted 
for producing luxurious growth and great leaf development. 
It must not be supposed that nitrogenous matter alone will 
produce that effect; all the ash constituents of plants must be 
present in the soil to produce luxuriant growth ; but when 
nitrogenous matter is abundant, the effect is, as stated, rapid 
growth and great leaf development. This kind of growth 
is specially suited for vegetables and for a few plants of which 
the fruit is eaten ; for instance, cucumbers (cakree), melons 
(curbooza), grapes (angoor), and bananas (kela), all of which 
thrive with such manure ; but the mango and orange and other 
fruit trees, if stimulated to growth by such manures, will not 
bear fruit. Nitrogenous manures are suitable for such plants 
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while young, to produce growth and increase their size before 
the natural fruiting season comes on ; but when the natural age 
for bearing fruit has arrived, such manure would induce strong 
leafy growth and the fruit would be short in proportion. 
Manures of this class can only be used successfully in 
conjunction with abundant water. 

Nitrogenous Manures which are readily 

AVAILABLE IN INDIA. 

Excreta of men and animals, especially such as eat flesh. 

Fresh bones, blood, flesh, fish, saltpetre ( sorakkar oil-cake, 
horns, urine, poudrette, dung of pigeons, fowls, and bats. 
Effect of Phosphatic Manure. 

Phosphatic manure chiefly affects the production of seed, 
increasing the quantity and improving the quality. All good 
soils contain a very small proportion of phosphoric acid. In 
the richest soils the proportion rarely exceeds ^Ib. in lOO lbs. 

Some countries are rich in special deposits of phosphatic 
minerals, but similar deposits hitherto found in India are so 
few and so limited in extent as to be practically of little value. 
To maintain our supply of phosphatic manure we must 
preserve the bones of animals. The phosphate of lime as it 
exists in bones is insoluble, and is useless as manure until it 
is made soluble. The system in which this process is carried 
on in England is : — The bones are boiled to remove the fat, 
then crushed into dust by powerful mills, soaked with water, 
and sulphuric acid, equal to the weight of the bones, diluted 
with an equal measure of water, is added. This process is 
not practicable in Indian gardens, therefore another must be 
found. The bones may be burned, then easily crushed into 
dust, and the bone ash mixed with garbage in a pit and kept 
moist for six months or so. The carbolic acid produced by 
the decaying garbage will slowly dissolve the bone ash. 
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This system involves a loss of ammonia which is driven off in 
burning, and a very disagreeable penetrating smell is pro- 
duced ; therefore the process must be carried out in a retired 
spot. If our soils were rich in vegetable matter the bone 
ash might be applied directly to the soil ; but in the plains of 
India vegetable matter decomposes so fast that it cannot 
accumulate, and there is not sufficient decomposing vegetable 
matter to’ dissolve bone ash. In the hills the case is different. 
Bone ash may be applied directly to the soil with the prospect 
of long continued advantage, 

A habit some of the cooks in India have of burning bones in 
their kitchen fires to save other fuel renders the ashes more 
valuable for manure than otherwise would be the case. 

Manures containing a considerable proportion of 

PHOSPHORIC ACID WHICH ARE EASILY PROCURABLE IN INDIA* 

Burned bones, oil-cake, excreta of men and animals, fish, 
ashes of dung-cakes; dung of fowls, pigeons, and bats; phos- 
phatic guano is occasionally imported. 

Potash Manures. 

Of the three important ingredients in manure, potash is 
generally the most plentiful in soils : it occurs in considerable 
quantity in the ashes of wood, especially in young branches, 
in cowdung ash, and in saltpetre (sorakhar) . 

General Manures. 

Although there are certain materials that lay a special 
claim to the name ^^manure,'' there is very little either in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom that may not in some degree 
share the title. All kinds of animal and vegetable refuse will 
assist in bringing the soil into a soluble form, so as to be 
taken up by plants. Amon^f familiar objects, bones, charcoal- 
dust, and kitchen refuse are specially valuable. The golden 
rule of the garden is that nothing but the produce^^ should 
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go outside. All refuse of whatever kind should be buried in 
the soil, and the earlier this is done the more plant-food will the 
material furnish. If thrown into a corner to decay, it will only 
poison the atmosphere with exhalations that might have given 
fragrance to a rose or size and delicacy to a cauliflower; but 
such crude manures should not be buried within immediate 
reach of the roots of delicate plants. 

POUDRETTE MANURE. 

Of all the manures that are available in the neighbourhood 
of cantonments for growing flowers and vegetables, there is 
none to be compared to NIGHT-SOIL that has been mixed with 
soil and buried in a pit for a few months. A common practice 
is to throw the night-soil into a pit, and, when nearly full, a 
coating of soil is thrown on to cover it. That is a good way to 
create a nuisance and to spoil a very valuable manure. A 
quantity of well-pulverised soil, as dry as can be procured, 
should be thrown over the night-soil as soon as it is put into the 
pit. If the soil is very dry, one part to two of night-soil will be 
sufficient ; but if more is applied, the result is better. By this 
means a manure of the very highest value may be made, and 
on taking it out, about nine months after, it will be found to 
have no disagreeable smell whatever. The gases that would 
have caused a disagreeable smell will have been absorbed by 
the soil and be ready to act as plant-food. Of this manure a 
wheel-barrow-load to ten square yards of ground or about a 
spadeful for each plant of cabbage or cauliflower is sufficient 
for high cultivation. After applying this manure, regular 
watering is quite essential ; therefore it should not be used for 
plants that do not require watering, nor for grain crops or 
fruit trees. For all kinds of culinary vegetables and flowering 
plants, in which rapid growth is desirable, this prepared night- 
soil or poudrette, with the regular watering that is necessary. 
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is the most valuable we have. Night-soil pits should be dug 
in a dry situation not subject to be flooded by water and 
with a good deep soil. 

Urine 

Is also a very valuable manure, and specially so for beet 
and all the cabbage tribe. It should be collected by putting 
dry soil into the urine pans. Equal quantities of dry soil and 
urine form a compost that can be worked without any dis- 
agreeable effects after it is dried slightly. In this condition 
it is useful for crops that are naturally of rapid growth and 
require regular watering. 

Ashes. 

The ashes from the dung cakes that are the common fuel 
of this country form a very good manure, of which there is 
little danger of using too much when mixed with half-decayed 
leaves and other sweepings as it is generally found. This 
manure is specially good for soils that are hard and retentive 
of water, or where drainage is defective and for producing 
grain crops and fruit trees in bearing. 

Bullock-Dung 

Is an excellent manure and of a generally useful character. 
If old and well decayed, it is fit for the most delicate plants, 
and is the best manure for roses and other plants of a like 
nature. It makes an excellent liquid manure, whether old or 
fresh, and is specially required for balsams and other plants 
of a like nature. 


Sheep and Goat Dung 

Is a very powerful manure. It should be used in the form of 
a liquid by soaking in water and watering the plants with 
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a weak solution ; or in the case of plants in pots it may be 
laid on the surface, so that its properties may be carried 
down into the soil gradually. 

Horse Dung, 

Unless well rotted, has a burning tendency, and requires 
abundant supplies of water to enable it to benefit garden 
plants in a striking degree ; but if prepared carefully by 
mixing the dung with other garbage and some earth and 
keeping moist in a pit, it is one of the best of general manures. 
If laid up in a dry heap till it becomes white and mouldy it 
is of little value. 

Leaf Mould 

Is of the greatest service to all garden plants, and for 
many of a delicate nature is essentially necessary. It may 
be made by burying dead leaves in a pit. If kept moist, six 
months will be sufficient to make them decay. When re- 
duced to the condition of fine mould, they are ready for use. 
This mould, mixed with one-fourth sand, or in its absence 
pounded brick and one-fourth common soil, is the best com- 
post for seeds to germinate in. With a larger proportion of 
sand, say about one-half, it makes an excellent compost for 
striking cuttings. 

Leaf mould contains a large proportion of the earthy matter 
which plants take up in the finest possible state of division 
and is therefore in a condition to become soluble readily. Its 
tendency to retain moisture is also of special value in a dry 
climate. 

Dry Manures 

Of whatever kind should be well dug into the soil. Left 
near the surface, they yield up to the atmosphere the* consti- 
tuents that form the most valuable plant-food. 

5 
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Green Manure, 

That is, fresh weeds and prunings of all kinds, form an 
excellent manure specially suited for thin, stony soils. The 
prunings of prickly-pear fences may be disposed of in this 
way with great advantage. When buried at least six inches 
beneath the surface and kept moist, there is no danger of the 
prickly-pear growing up again. If well bruised with a mallet 
previously, decay is more rapid. It is an excellent plan to 
keep a trench always open into which such sweepings and 
cuttings may be thrown day by day and covered up with soil 
immediately. 


Liquid Manure 

Is in many cases the most convenient form in which to 
supply nourishment to crops, and is of special service if well 
rotted manure is not available at the planting time. It can 
be made by soaking dung of any kind of cattle in water for 
about one day. Fresh horse-dung, which in a dry state is 
injurious to many crops, can be used for this purpose with 
great advantage. 

Liquid manure should be applied during rainy weather, or 
by mixing a small quantity at a time with the water that is 
usually given. 


Charcoal Dust. 

This material may at times be found in the bazaars at a 
very low rate. It is valuable in potting composts for keeping 
soils open ; and if kept in contact with other manures, it will 
absorb the ammonia given off and facilitate its conversion 
into nitric acid preparatory to acting as manure. 
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Saltpetre 

Must be used with special care, because it is such a 
powerful stimulant that plants are easily killed with it. 5^® 
lbs. weight per acre is sufficient for vegetable crops. It 
should be given in at least four doses so as to ensure equal 
distribution ; and if a week of moist weather or half an inch 
of irrigation water comes between each dose, the effect will 
be satisfactory. 

This manure is adapted for plants of rapid growth under 
irrigation only. 

Superphosphate. 

As salpetre supplies only nitrogen and potash, the effect it 
produces as manure is greatly increased by mixing with equal 
parts of superphosphate of lime, which may be prepared by 
mixing three parts bone-ash thoroughly soaked with water 
with one part sulphuric acid diluted with an equal weight of 
water in a wooden or leaden trough without iron nails. 

General Manure without smell. 

As a general manure specially fit for use near a dwelling- 
house or in a public place, because it has no disagreeable 
smell, is a mixture of one part of saltpetre, two parts of super- 
phosphate of lime, and one part of sulphate of lime. 
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IRRIGATION AND WATERING. 

H OW much water should be given to particular plants 
and how much should be provided for gardens are 
questions that are very often asked and are very difficult to 
answer distinctly; so much depends on local and particular 
circumstances ; but the following notes, aided by intelligent 
observation, may be taken as a safe guide. Fifty tons of 
water per acre* weekly is a fair allowance for mixed crops 
on an average soil in the dry climate of the Deccan. In like 
circumstances a crop of lucern will take seventy tons and 
sugarcane and bananas one hundred tons per acre weekly. 

An ordinary bheestie^s’^ bullock carries 30 gallons or 300 
lbs. of water, and makes about eight trips daily a distance of 
five hundred yards, therefore one bheestie is able to water 
about one-fifth of an acref of retentive soil. 

Young plants and such as have been lately transplanted 
require water often and in small quantities. Once a day is a 
fair allowance for such. Well-established plants growing in 
the ground are better if they get a good supply at longer 
intervals; for instance, an ordinary sized rose tree thrives 
better with four gallons of water once in five days than with 
one gallon daily, because the large supply of water goes to 
some depth into the ground, while the small supply is absorbed 
by the surface soil and much of it is lost by evaporation. The 
large supply at long intervals causes the roots to go to some 
depth into the soil, where equable conditions are maintained 
and steady growth is the result. » A small supply at short inter- 


• An acre is 4,840 square yards, nearly 70 yards by 70 yards. One ton of 
w»ter is 224 gallons, 35*9 cubic feet. 

t Half an inch of water over the surface of an acre is nearly $0 tons. 
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vals keeps the roots near the surface subject to frequent change 
of moisture and temperature. Plants in pots and tubs require 
much more water than the same plants would require if planted 
in the ground, and the quantity that should be given to pot 
plants should be regulated by the relative size of the plants 
and the pot. If the plant is large in proportion to the pot 
and the soil full of roots, the plant will receive water daily in 
dry weather with benefit ; if the plants get more water daily 
than the roots can absorb, or if the drainage is imperfect, the 
water will stagnate and the soil become sour. In this state it 
is quite unfitted for garden plants. Although many ferns will 
enjoy water dripping over them for some months at a time, 
stagnant water will soon injure them. 

Machines for Drawing Water. 

The Mote. 

When irrigation is done by drawing water from a well 
more than twenty feet deep, a leathern bucket with a wide 
pipe from the bottom, called a mote,^^ is generally used. 
The mote’^ is made of hides sewn together in the form of a 
circle about six feet wide when the edges are fastened up to 
the iron ring which forms the mouth, and the end of the pipe 
from the bottom being held up, it makes a bag capable of 
holding 40 gallons of water. This is easily drawn up by a pair 
of stout bullocks, and the pipe from the bottom of the bag 
being conve)^ed over a pulley a few feet lower than the 
mouth of the bag rises, forms a simple yet effective arrange- 
ment for drawing the water. When the depth of the well is 
about 25 feet, an ordinary pair of oxen will raise tlie ** mote 
forty-five times an hour. This, with the hire of a man and a 
pair of oxen at 12 annas per day of eight hours, gives the cost 
of raising water by this means, leaving an ample margin for 
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contingencies, at one anna per i,ooo gallons. The area that 
a mote with one pair of bullocks will water is about half an 
acre daily. 

The Double Mote. 

The double mote is a contrivance by which two buckets 
are kept in motion by one pair of bullocks, or, better, by 
one powerful bullock. One bucket ascends while another 
descends, so that one balances the other and the weight of 
water only has to be lifted. 

In this arrangement the bullocks walk in a circle continu- 
ously in one direction, turning a large drum on which the 
bucket ropes are wound and unwound, a simple reversing 
gear causing the drum to turn now in one direction, now 
in another. This machine is subject to a considerable strain, 
and to be durable must be substantially built. 

The cost of lifting water, including interest on the cost of 
the lift, assuming that a man and a pair of bullocks may be 
hired for 12 annas per day, is one anna per 1,500 gallons. 
Many examples of the double mote are to be met with 
throughout, which have been unsubstantially built, and in con- 
sequence have soon fallen into disorder and been unfairly 
condemned. The condemned examples are chiefly the work 
of country carpenters, whose skill is not equal to this class of 
work. 

Persian Wheel. 

When the water has to be lifted less than 20 feet, the 
Persian vheel will be found very convenient ; it has the 
advantage that it can be worked by a man. The cost of 
raising water 15 feet with this machine by manual labour is 
about the same as raising if 25 feet by the mote with bullock 
power. 
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Improved Water Lift. 

ThiiS machine is an improved form of the Persian wheel or 
rhat, . 

Assuming that the cost of a man and a pair of good 
bullocks per day of eight hours is annas 12, the cost of lifting 
water by this machine, including interest on the original 
expenses, is about i anna per 1,500 gallons for 25 feet.^ 

The Pycottah. 

The instrument known as the pycottah at Madras and as 
the shaduf in Egypt is very convenient for raising water 
about s feet. It is simply a pole suspended with one end over 
the water, to this end a bucket is attached by a stiff rod, with 
which the operator brings down the bucket, plunges it into 
the water, then with a smart jerk raises it to the level of a 
trough fitted to convey the water to the field. One man can 
lift in this way 15 tons of water per day of ten hours a height 
of s feet-r-sufficient to water thoroughly one qu^irter of an 
acre. 

Preparation of the Ground for Irrigation.- 

For vegetable crops it is much better to cause the water to 
flow over the ground in channels than to carry the water in 
pots. The ground should be laid out in beds by ridges 
running at right angles to each other. Two parallel ridges, 
drawn a foot apart, form a water channel, and if the ground is 
nearly level one such channel is sufficient for two lines of 
beds ; if sloping much, a water channel is required for each line. 
Six feet by nine feet is a good size for beds, but if the flow of 
water is strong, they may be made much larger. 

If the soil is of such a nature that the water drains freely 
through, it will receive much more water with benefit to the 
crops than if it is of a retentive nature. In a free-draining 
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soil crops that are of rapid growth, such as cabbage, cucum- 
ber, &c,, may be watered once in four days during dry 
weather, and they will thrive better under such circumstances 
than if the soil retains water any length of time, A soil in 
which water stagnates is quite unsuited for a garden. 

Water from bath-rooms should invariably be utilized in 
gardens, as it contains much plant-food. If pure water is 
procurable, watering plants overhead during the evening 
when the sun is low is beneficial, as it checks evaporarion 
from the leaves and removes dust; but watering overhead 
while strong sunshine is on the plant is injurious. 

Watering should as a rule be done in the evening ; but 
during the prevalence of cold east winds the morning is 
preferable. 

Drainage. 

This term implies the removal of superfluous water from 
the soil, one of the first essentials in the cultivation of the 
great majority of garden plants. The effects of drainage 
that are specially important in this country are the passage 
of water from the surface to the lower strata of the soil 
assisting the passage of air and other fertilising gases and 
promoting the decomposition of organic matter in the soil 
and the consequent solution of some of the mineral portions 
of the soil which is necessary for plants. 

Soil which has the interstices between its particles filled 
with water in a slowly moving state is necessary for some 
plants, but they are comparatively very few and their cultiva- 
tion is separately dealt with. 

When a garden is irrigated from a well near at hand it is 
probably that no special attention to drainage may be 
necessary. The water finding its level in the well may be 
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actually a most efficient form of drainage which will be 
sufficient to account for the supposed superiority of well 
water compared with canal water, which obtains in some 
parts of the country* When canal water is used and the 
lower strata of the soil are not open some artificial system 
must be adopted. Drain pipes, such as are used in field 
culture in Europe, have been tried with only temporary effect, 
the roots of trees appear to rejoice in the new opening and 
quickly fill it up with a perfect mat-work of fibres. Open 
drains four feet deep are thoroughly effectual, but occupy too 
much land, and there is a danger of the surface water finding 
its way into them and defeating the primary reason for 
draining, which is not so much to dry the land as to cause 
the water to pass through it, carrying with it atmospheric air 
and other fertilising gases. 

In one instance a small temporary well ten feet deep 
surrounded by a clump of Casuarina trees proved a perfect 
draining apparatus. The well was kept nearly dry for a year 
by the use of a bucket fastened to a pole suspended from a 
triangle, a temporary shaduf, pycottah, or denklera, after- 
wards the Casuarina trees took up the work, and no more com- 
plaints of imperfect drainage were made from that garden. 

The quantity of water which Casuarina trees are capable of 
extracting from the soil must be very great. Early in the 
morning the water may be seen dropping from the pendulous 
branches at a time when there is no dew on other plants, 
and the atmospheric conditions are such as to preclude the 
idea of this water being: dew. 
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PLANT LABELS. 


IHITE-ANTS" prohibit the use of the white painted deal- 
wood labels so common in Europe ; but we have a 
fairly satisfactory arrangement in labels of sheet zinc, written 
with perchloride of platinum much diluted with water used 
with a quill pen ; the solution should be as weak as will give 
a black mark on clean zinc ; if too strong it corrodes the 
zinc and washes off. This label has some disadvantages. If the 
zinc is clean and bright when written upon, it may oxidize 
to such an extent that the writing will in a few days become 
very obscure ; but it may be made legfible again by scraping 
off the white oxide of zinc. 


A REALLY DURABLE LABEL is a slip of zinc with a number 
stamped on it by a steel stamp fastened to the tree loosely 
by a galvanised wire, the number referring to a book giving 
full particulars, which should be kept in duplicate. This 
system appears troublesome at first, but in practice it is not 
so. The book may contain more information than any label 
could give, and there fegre other obvious advantages. This 
book, for instance, might have serial numbers affixed to the 
names of the plants mentioned. 


Fixing Labels to Trees. 

It is sometimes necessary to fix labels to trees. In this 
case the label should be as small as can be seen easily, 
because a large label catches the wind and by swinging to 
and fro day and night quickly cuts a slit in the zinc and 
falls off. The wire of a label should be fixed by a large loop 
to a side branch of a tree, so that it may not do serious mis- 
chief if it becomes tight. 
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GARDENING TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

n N our illustration of gardening tools the sequence of 
the numbers is not exactly such as would be naturally 
ed, still it is desirable to retain the arrangement given 
in the picture. Therefore to be noticed first is 

No. I. — The Roller used for making paths and lawns firm 
and smooth .— rolling on the lawn has a tendency to 
produce short dense growths of grass and renders paths com- 
fortable to walk upon. It may be made of stone, but cast-iron 
filled up with cement concrete is more durable. If the bear- 
ings are kept greased such a roller will last many years ; a 
suitable size for two men to work is 2 feet long by li feet 
diameter and costs about Rs. 20. 

No. 2 . — Mowing Machine for cutting short grass . — ^This 
implement needs care to keep it well oiled and all bolts at a 
proper degree of tightness. The setting of the revolving 
cutter upon the fixed one (the ledger blade) so as to leave not 
more space between them than will admit a sheet of ordinary 
paper should be attended to. Some mowers are arranged to 
permit the revolving cutter to be reversed, so that as one side 
of the cutting blades become dull the cutter may be reversed 
and thereby sharpen itself. To sharpen a lawn mower a handle 
is provided, which fits into one of the wheels and allows the 
cutter to be revolved rapidly without making progress, while a 
file held against the cutters grinds the edges. It is advisable 
to get this work done by a mechanic. Let the mower be 
carefully cleaned, dried, and oiled at the end of every day’s 
work. 

The price of a mower to cut 12 inches is about Rs. 60 and 
18 inches about Rs. So. The higher priced machines will 
often be found the cheaper in the end from their great durability. 
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Ko* — Every garden of considerable sise should 

have a small plough^ because ploughing is much cheaper than 
dicing. The cost of such an implement is about Rs. 30. 

No. 4. — Watering Pots — Should be provided of three sizes 
to suit different kinds of work and the varied capacity of the 
hands employed. For garden work no watering pot should 
be larger than 3-gallon capacity. Sets of 2 -gallon and i -gallon 
capacity should also be provided. Tinned or zinc-coated 
sheet iron is generally used. The ''rose or water-spreader 
should be of brass and with the perforated face removeable by 
a screw. The gradual taper of the spout from the base to 
the point shown in the illustration is a desirable feature. 
The cost of a well made watering pot runs from Rs. ij to 
Rs. 3, according to size. . 

No. 5 . — Hoe (Powra ). — The hoe is a very important imple- 
ment in Indian gardens, because a great deal of soil-stirring, 
weed-cutting, and irrigation water-tending is done with it. 

If the blade is of good steel it will cost about 10 annas. 
The handle should be of the toughest wood locally procura- 
ble. Babul (Acacia arabica) or dhaman (Grewia iilidBfolid) 
make excellent handles, but Ash handles appear to be better 
than any native timber for this purpose. 

No. 6 . — Dutch Hoe , — This tool is used for cutting down 
annual weeds between rows of plants or on footpaths. In using 
it the workman moves backwards, resting the blade on the 
ground and pushing it from him so as to cut down any plants 
that are in its way. The use of this instrument should be 
followed by the rake and roller. If used at short intervals it 
will keep the paths in good order. This tool is immensely 
more effective than any native instrument for the same work* 
The cost of the blade is Re. i. The handle maybe of bamboo. 
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No. 7.-715^ Swan-neck Weeding Hoe — and 

No. S.^The Common Weeding Hoe — ^Are used for cutting 
down weedsi and in active hands are very effectual tools. 
Cost Re. 1 each. 

'iio. ^.^The Rake — Is an indispensable instrument in the 
garden. It is used for smoothing the surface of seed-beds and 
footpaths. Its price in India should be about li annas per 
tooth. 

No. lo. — The Daisy Rake.^hxi instrument designed to cut 
the flowers off dwarf-growing weeds and prevent seed from 
forming. It will be found useful in India against the American 
weed, Tridax procumbens, and similar plants. 

No. II. — Pruning Shears for clipping edgings. — ^This 
instrument is in constant use and is a very satisfactory tool. 
Without it Alternanthera edgings cannot be kept in order. 
The best quality of this tool is sold at Re. 3 each. 

No. 12 . — Pruning Shears — Of this form will cut a branch 
of a tree i inch in thickness with ease. In using it care should 
be taken to keep the blades at right angles to the branch 
to be cut. If this is not attended to, it is easy to break the 
tool. 

No. 13 . — In this form of Pruning Shears one blade slides 
so as to give a drawing cut and makes a cleaner wound than 
the other. In this also the blades must be kept at right angles 
to the branch to be cut. 

No. Pruning Saw.^ This saw is designed for cutting 
green wood. Its blade is thicker than an ordinary saw, and 
the teeth have a set adapted for this work. 
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No. 15. — A Wrench — Is one of the accessories of a mowing 
machine. The form depicted in the illustration is very con- 
venient. 

No, 16. — Flower^gathering Scissors — ^Which enable one 
to cut and bring away the flower with one hand, are useful at 
times. 

No. 17, — The Sickle. — ^The instrumentdepictedisof a small 
size, of good design, made of excellent steel, and is sold for 12 
annas in Bombay. 

No. 18. — TheSpade. — A miniature form, suitable for stirring 
the earth between plants in flower-beds. In few parts of India 
is the ordinary spade a practicable tool, the workmen bein^ 
too light to handle the spade effectually. 

No. 19. — The Holborn Pump . — A very useful engine for 
squirting water over plants to remove dust or insects from 
the foliage. When used, its base is placed in a bucket of 
water. Such pumps are advertised at Rs. 6 each. 

No. 20. — The Cross-cut Saw. — For cutting logs of timber 
transversly. 

No. 21. — The Syringe. — A rather old-fashioned squirt for 
throwing water on plants to clean them and to moisten the 
atmosphere. 

No. 22.-7%^ Asparagus Knife . — Used for cutting the 
shoots of that vegetable under the surface of the ground. 

No. 24. — The CoorpeCi or native weeding hook. — A useful 
little instrument in re-potting large plants, for stirring the 
hardened soil, but one of which the ‘'mallee is much too 
fond — ^he would use it for every kind of work. 

No. 2 ^.-^Transplanting Trowel. — A trowel with a curved 
blade used in transplanting small plants. 
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No, 26,^Scythe . — The most effectual tool for cutting long 
grass or corn. Its edge is kept very keen by the use of 

No. 27 . — The Scythe Stone — Which is drawn lightly 
along the edge of the scythe by short rapid strokes directed. 
The scythe figured is a short heavy pattern, found to be well 
adapted for native labourers. It is procurable from Thomson 
and Sons, Iron Merchants, Calcutta, for about Rs. 5. 

No, 28 . — Edging Cutters . — Where grass adjoins the foot- 
path the grass will at times encroach and make an untidy 
margin. To keep the edge cut cleanly this tool is used. 

No. 29. — Shovel . — This is a very light but strong specimen 
of a very useful instrument for spreading gravel or earth, 
removing rubbish, and many other purposes. The price in 
Bombay is Re. 1-6. 

No. 30 . — Digging Fork . — One of the most important tools 
in the garden. If skilfully used on stiff soil it is excellent for 
tilling the ground. In digging, the workman should first open 
a clean trench one foot deep and six inches wide at one end of 
the plot to be dug. The soil may be carried to the place where 
the digging is to be finished if great neatness is desirable. 
When the first trench is completed the digger begins at the 
left-hand side with his face to the trench. At a distance 
of 4 to s inches from the face of the trench, by the right foot 
placed on the right shoulder of the spade and the weight of 
the body on the handle, the tool is pressed into the earth 
until the foot touches the surface. By a firm backward pres- 
sure of the left hand on the handle the earth is brought for- 
ward, and the right hand at the same moment slipping down- 
wards seizes the handle near the base. The earth is raised and 
completely inverted on the opposite face of the trench. The 
process is then repeated until the line is finished, when the 
digger repeats the process in the inverse direction. Digging 
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is hard manual labour ; but it is the most thorough of all 
systems of tillage, the returns from land dug being very much 
greater than any other system of stirring the soil* 

No. 3 1 . — Pruning Saw . — A variety of saw with a thin blade 
strengthened by a bow and tightened by a screw. It is easy 
to work and strong. 

No. 32, — Axes * — Two sizes of axes at least are necessary 
in a garden. Western axes are usually made of cast steel, and 
must be sharpened by grinding. Eastern axes are made of 
forged steel, and are sharpened by the blacksmith heating the 
axe, beating its edge fine, and then grinding it. The same 
process would destroy a Western axe, and garden workmen 
need to be specially warned about this. 

No. 33 . — Seed Box , — A tin box to preserve seeds from rats 
and damp, the need of which is obvious. 

No. 34. — Herbarium , — It is not very probable that the 
gardener can remember the names of all the plants he has to 
deal with, yet it is necessary for him to be able to find the 
name easily. For this purpose a complete set of specimens 
of all the cultivated plants and weeds which spring up in the 
garden should be dried by pressure between absorbent paper, 
and when thoroughly dried, duplicate sets should be prepared, 
numbered alike, and glued to stout paper. The specimens 
should be complete with root, stem, leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
if possible; at least leafy branches from different parts of 
the tree with flowers and fruit are necessary. A convenient 
size of paper is 16 X 10 inches. For a small local herbarium 
it is advisable to have the sheets arranged in books with 
stout covers. One set of the specimens should be submitted 
to the Superintendent of the nearest botanical garden for 
dentification. 
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No. 35. — Verging Shears — For clipping the grass which over- 
hangs the edge of a grass border at the side of a footpath. 

No. 36. — Diary , — This book is extremely important to the 
gardener. It should be a perpetual diary ; foolscap size is con- 
venient ; each day should have about one-third of a page. As 
the diary is intended to last many years, the binding and paper 
should be strong. In the diary the gardener will note that 
on such a day he sowed certain seeds, transplanted particular 
trees, and grafted, formed, or otherwise dressed a portion of 
his charge. The state of the weather at the time should also be 
noted, and the result of the operation entered whenever prac- 
ticable. Any plant noticed in flower for the first time during 
that year and other incidents which may appear of little im- 
portance at the time should be noted down, as they often 
become of great value later. 

No. 37 . — Pruning Shears or Secateur ^ — A very strong and 
convenient tool for use with one hand. It is wonderful with 
what ease a thick branch can be lopped off with this instru- 
ment. In a careful hand it is very durable. Like all other 
cutting instruments having a pair of blades, it is necessary to 
keep the blades at right angles to the branch to be cut. If 
this is neglected, the instrument is easily injured. Two 
patterns, about equally good, are shown, which are sold at 
about Rs. 3 to Rs. 3^. 

No. 38 . — The Pruning Knife or Grafting Knife — Is strong 
and of the best steel : the handle is slightly curved to improve 
the grip and the blade is straight. The best of all pruning work 
is done with such an instrument. The wounds it makes being 
clean and smooth, heal rapidly and leave a very small scar. 
A very keen edge must be kept on this knife, and if by a good 
maker it will keep the edge a considerable time. The cost 
of such a knife is about Rs. 2. A “ hone or sharpening stone 
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is a necessary accompaniment to a good knife. A cost of 4 
annas will procure a useful one. 

No. 39. — Budding Knife. — This knife is a delicate instru- 
ment : the blade is of the finest steel ground to a fine edge on 
the point, so that it may cut the bark of a plant while held 
vertically. Its handle is of ivory, reduced to an edge or to an 
edge and point at the end, in order to assist in raising the bark 
in the operation of budding. Practical men who do a great 
quantity of budding prefer the white-handled form, but some 
like a combination tool, and to such the two-bladed form is 
useful ; the extra blade may be used for preparing cuttings or 
similar light work. 

No. Books. — A gardener must be a reading and 

thinking mdXi. The variety of conditions he meets with is so 
great and the range of sciences bearing on his work so 
extensive that without constant reference to the aid of experts 
in those sciences he becomes a mere worker in a circle, who 
cannot advance beyond the limited degree taught him in his 
youth, or who blindly follows the example of his neighbours : 
hence a library is ’almost as necessary to a gardener as the 
tools he digs with. 

Of recent publications of a general application, Nicholson’s 
Dictionary of Gardening, published by L. Upcott Gill, 
London, is decidedly the best. The various departments, are 
written by men of the first place, and the illustrations are 
very numerous and perfect. And the Gardeners' Chronicle 
a London weekly publication, has stood well to the front 
during many years as an exponent of the science and art 0 
horticulture. 

No. 41. — Iron Basket or ** Gumela.** — The peculiar habi 
of carrying on the head, which is so general throughout 
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East, makes this indispensable in an Indian garden* The 
price of the best quality is about 8 annas. 

No. 42. — Mallet. — Some of our soils are so extremely stiff 
that nothing short of a heavy mallet will break them down after 
being dried by the sun. The mallet may be of babul wood 
and the edges should be rounded, so that fraying may not 
prevent efficient action. 

No. 43. — Crow-bar. — Infixing fences and many other kinds 
of work the crow-bar is indispensable. 

No. 44. — Oil-can. — A good oil-can filled with cocoanut oil is 
necessary where a mowing machine is used. The pattern 
illustrated has a spring, which causes a supply of oil to come 
out quickly and saves much time. The cost is Rs. 

No. 45. — Measuring Chain. — Of 100 links, each 7.92 inchesi 
in all 66 feet, is necessary for measuring land, 10 square chains 
or 100,000 square links = i acre. A measuring tape for 
small measurements is also desirable. 

No. 46. — Augur. — X inch, for boring holes in tubs. 

No. 47. — Steel yard for weighing heavy goods. — If weighing 
is not of daily necessity, this is one of the most convenient 
and portable instruments known. For small quantities of seed 
ordinary scale and weights are desirable. 

No. 48. — Water Bucket. — This is in use in the garden several 
hours daily, and extra weight of metal in the bucket adds 
greatly to the labour in using it without any compensating 
advantage. For watering in many circumstances this is 
better than a watering pot. An ordinary workman uses a light 
pair carrying 60 lbs. of water with ease. The price is about 
12 annas each. 

No. 49. — Pick. — This is the chief instrument for stirring the 
ofsuV^ many Indian gardens. It should be entirely of good 
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steel, and if one end is sharpened and tempered like, an axe, 
it is useful for cutting roots of trees that may be met with 
while digging. It is then a Grubbing Axe, 

No. 50. — Sieves of three sizes should be provided : 

I inch mesh for potting soil, 
i „ „ „ crushed bones, 

i II II II sand. 

No. 51. — Stamps for making Labels. — Durable labels may 
be prepared by stamping with a steel die numbers on small 
thin discs of copper, such as may be obtained at the rate of 12 
for one anna. A small hole in the disc with a copper or lead 
wire to fix it to the plant, and an entry in the garden diary 
corresponding with the numbers, completes as reliable an 
arrangement as is practicable. 

The wire and label should be small enough not to -tempt 
cupidity, and should be affixed to a small branch near to the 
stem, so that if it is neglected and becomes tight it will not 
do serious injury. A set of nine stamps cost Rs. 2 at Poona. 

The garden line, a stout cord mounted on a convenient reel, 
is in daily use where neat edgings are kept. 

A cabinet with drawers is very convenient for keeping 
small tools, 

Seed jars are necessary. The large jars in which sulphuric 
acid is imported are excellent for this purpose — the mouth is 
wide and the cover fits tightly. 
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PROPAGATION. 

Seed-Sowing. 

HBIEEDS require a light rich soil to germinate in, and are 
Rm very easily injured by an excess of manure or water. 
Alluvial soil, such as is formed on the banks of rivers by 
floods, which bring down decayed leaves and fine soil from 
the hills, generally contain the required constituents in pro- 
per proportions, though sometimes it is too retentive of water 
and apt to cake on the surface. In this case a slight addition 
of sand or broken bricks brings it to a proper consistency. 

A good soil for seeds may be prepared by mixing well 
rotted leaves and sand and ordinary soil from the surface 
of a plot in equal proportions. If sand is not procurable, 
broken bricks are an excellent substitute; but very often 
neither sand nor decayed leaves are procurable. In this case 
the half-burned bricks that are so plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood of most cantonments, broken into a coarse powder and 
soaked in stagnant ditch water, or the fine siftings of char- 
coal that are to be bought in every bazaar, treated in the 
same way, form an excellent manure for mixing with any 
common soil for seed-sowing. 

The great majority of seeds require a period of rest after 
ripening before being sown for fresh growth, but some ger- 
minate freely when just gathered as well as later, and a 
considerable number will only germinate if quite fresh. It 
may be of use to note a few seeds of this peculiar habit that 
occur commonly in Indian gardens. 
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List of Seeds common in Gardens in India which retain 
the germinating power only a short time. 


iEgle Marmelos Bael. 

Allium sativum* Onion, Piaz. 

Anacardium occidentale.^.Caju. 

Anona squamosa Custard apple. 

Artocarpus integrifolia ...Phunnus. 

Azadirachta Indica Neem. 

Bambusa species Bamboo. 

Carissa carandas Kuronda. 

Citrus species Orange, Lime, Citron, Pommelo. 

Coffea Arabica Coffee. 

Cordia sebestana 

Feronia elephantana Elephant apple. 

Gardenia lucida Dikamallee. 

Guatteria longifolia Asaphula. 

Jambosa vulgaris ...Roseapple. 

Jambosa Alba 

Johnsia Asoka (SaracalfffSica) Asok. 

Mangifera Indica.., Mango. 

Melia Azadirachta Bukan. 

Murraya Koeniga Currie neem, 

Myrtus communis Myrtle. 

Nephalium litchi ....Litchee. 

Psidium pyriferum Guava. 

Saraca Indica Asok. 

Shorea robusta Sa}.-^ 


• This seed retains germinating power one year if properly dried and 
stored where free from atmospherie changes. 

Special peculiarities of certain seeds with regard to 
germination. 

Many seeds are furnished with a hard covering, which pre- 
vents moisture from reaching the seeds, and consequently 
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retards germination ; for example, the seeds of Babul f Acacia 
Arabica)y Teak (Tectona grandis) ^ and of the varieties of Canna 
are of this nature. In such cases mix the seed in a pot with 
cowdung and water and leave until the seed has softened and 
begun to swell, or, if practicable, rub the seed on a file or sand- 
stone until a thin spot appears on the seed. Another plan 
is to mix in a bottle with sharp sand and shake until the hard 
silicous covering of the seed is worn thin and then sow. Other 
seeds, such as Petunia, Begonia, Gloxinea, Mimulus, Tobacco, 
&c., are very small and apt to be destroyed while germinating 
by a shower from a rudely handled watering pot. In this case 
let the soil have a thorough watering before sowing and keep 
the seed pots in a moist place. By this means the seed will 
probably be germinated before another watering is required. 

Seeds which are imported in tins are generally specially 
dried before being packed. Peas treated in this way often 
need to be soaked in warm water for about 12 hours before 
sowing — the water should not be hotter than the hand can 
bear. A safe \s ay is to place the seeds in an iron basket 
(gumela) with cold water, invert a second gumela over the 
first, and expose them to the sun. By this means a safe degree 
of heat is obtained easily. 

When a seed tin is opened, if the paper containing the seeds 
is damp, the seeds will probably be in an excited condition 
and will germinate very soon if sown at once. If such 
excited seeds are exposed to the air and kept a few months 
the vital principle will be greatly weakened or entirely lost. 

This is the chief disadvantage in purchasing imported tins 
of seeds. A part of the seeds in a tin are wanted for June 
or July sowing and a part is wanted for sowing in September 
or October. If the tin is opened at one season, the seeds 
required for the other season are sacrificed. 
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In dealing with European seeds 

The safest plan is to leave the seeds in the care of the 
seed merchant at home and order such kinds as are wanted 
at particular seasons to be sent in time for those seasons only. 
Some of our local seed merchants understand this matter so well 
that they have adopted the plan of importing seeds monthly. 

Depth Seeds should be sown. 

It is a very good rule to cover seeds with soil about equal 
to the circumference of the seed itself ; but this rule must be 
used with judgment : it is not advisable to put any seed more 
than four inches deep in the soil. 

Great care should be taken in watering seeds not to dislodge 
the soil or the seed so that its axis of growth may be altered. 
The seed-bed or pot should be shaded from the midday sun, 
but allowed a full share of light, as the tender seedlings grow 
rapidly and are easily injured by being drawn up weakly when 
light is deficient. 

Seed-beds and pots should be protected from heavy rain, as 
the surface of the soil becomes caked, so that seedlings have 
great difficulty in forcing their way through, and the seed 
is often condemned as bad, from the fault ot the cultivator. 

It is advisable to mix very small seeds with some fine earth 
before sowing to secure equal distribution. 

Cuttings. 

In propagating by cuttings in this country most success 
will be met with by taking cuttings of well ripened shoots. 
These should be about three joints in length, cut close 
beneath a bud, and inserted about one-third of their length in 
fine sandy soil or brick dust. Very delicate cuttings, such as 
those ol Poivreacocciniadind Bougainvillea spectabilis, should 
be planted in pots prepared as follows 
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Preparation of Pots for Cuttings. 

First potsherds should be placed at the bottom of the pot, 
arranged carefully so as to secure thorough drainage, then a 
layer of moss, if it can be procured ; if not, cocoanut fibre- 
matting teased out will answer. On the top of this, place the 
mixture of leaf mould and sand ; let it come up to within two 
inches of the rim of the pot, and then add one and ahalf inch of 
sand or brickdust. The cuttings should be inserted in the 
top layer, barely touching the second one, so as to reduce the 
danger of rotting and have food ready for the young roots 
as soon as they appear. The whole should then be kept in a 
glass case or covered with a bell glass — one of the globe 
lamps that are so common in this country answers this pur- 
pose very well. 

Season for Cuttings. 

For cuttings the months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber are generally the most favourable. The essential point 
in striking cuttings is to prevent evaporation from the surface 
of the cutting as much as possible until it has taken root and 
is able to replenish the sap that is dried up by the heat of the 
sun. With this view cuttings should be protected from 
bright sun and hot winds as much as possible. In watering 
cuttings an equable state of moisture should be aimed at; 
therefore the water should be given often and in small 
quantities. 

Selection of Cuttings. 

As a general rule branches which are well ripened and are 
taken from branches near the ground at a joint, z>.,. where 
one branch joins another, will be the most successful cutting; 
but some delicate hard-wooded plants, such as Poivrea Com- 
bretum, Arbutus, and Euonymus strike root more freely from 
half-ripened wood, and many soft-wooded plants, such as the 
8 
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Dahlia, which arc difficult to propagate in ordinary circum- 
stances, strike root freely in BoTTOM-HEAT, which see. 

Root Cuttings. 

Underground ramifications, commonly called roots, but in 
reality portions of the stem, often are used for propagation 
with great success. Species of Clerodendron, Millington ia 
hortensis, Caephalis Ipecacuanha, the Potato, and many other 
plants may be propagated in this way. If the plant sends up 
abundant shoots from the base, root cuttings may be tried with 
a probability of success. 

To PREPARE A Frame eor Bottom-heat 

Select a good garden frame and dig a hole in the ground 
three feet deep and one foot longer and wider than the frame. 
Fill the hole with a mixture of one part stable dung with its 
litter, one part dead leaves, and one part fine soil. Water and 
incorporate the mixture thoroughly, then fill the hole, 
gradually treading gently and equally as filling progresses. 
Fit on the frame, and place a layer of four inches of fine sandy 
soil on the hot-bed prepared. Fermentation will raise heat; 
and if the w^armth is not greater than is agreeable to the hand 
w^hen thrust into the mass, the cuttings may be inserted. 

In an arrangement of this kind soft-wood plants generally 
strike root freely, and seeds otherwise difficult to germinate 
sprout freely. 

Cuttings rooted with bottom-heat must be early removed to 
a cool frame, and seeds should be removed as soon as germi- 
nation is complete ; otherwise growth goes on more rapidly 
than is desirable. 

Garden Frame. 

A figure of the garden frame is given, which is more effectual 
than any description in showing its construction. The 
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material should be of the best quality of teak, carefully fitted 
and thoroughly soaked with linseed oil. Such a frame will last 
many years. Its size should not be greater than two men can lift. 
If two ^Mights/^ i.e., frames containing the glass or windows, are 
used, 5 feet in length by 4 feet in breath is a convenient size 
to be worked by the mallees of this country. The ^Tights^^ will 
then be 4 feet in length and 2\ in breadth, as the greater the 
area covered the more equal the temperature and humidity. A 
number of frames may be placed side by side with advantage. 

Such frames must never be exposed to the sun because the 
sun^s rays can pass inwards through the glass, but are reflect- 
ed so feebly that they cannot pass out again, and the result is 
a degree of heat that will destroy rather than propagate 
plants. 

As a temporary mat or other covering is apt to be blown 
off or neglected some time or other, the garden frame should 
be under a trellise, which is fixed so as to break the sun^s 
rays, but admit light freely. 

Ventilation must be carefully attended to ; and as cuttings 
need less ventilation than rooted plants, it is desirable to have 
more than one frame, so that different degrees of ventilation 
and heat may be maintained. Some plants may be propagated 
by cuttings made from leaves. This reminds us that the leaves 
and the stem are modifications of one body, and that all the dif- 
ferent organs of the plant, the root, the stem, and the leaves, and 
the calyx corolla stamens and pistil of the flower are all evolved 
from one bioplasmic mass and frequently exhibit retrogres- 
sive change as occurs in double flowers when the stamens are 
converted into petals giving a more showy flower, but one 
less capable of the work for which it was evolved, the pro- 
duction of seed. Plants which are easily propagated from 
leaves Site Begonia, Gesnera, Achimines, Gloxinea, Cyrtandra, 
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Aloe, and Bryophyllum, Cotyledon, and other members of the 
natural order Crassulacese. 

The Rationale of Grafting. 

In trees and other plants which have broad leaves with the 
veins forming an irregular network, such as the rose, 
mango, banyan, and orange, but excluding the banana 
(kela), sugarcane^ and ahloo (alocasia) . At certain seasons of 
the year^ when the sap is moving, the bark is easily separated 
from the wood, because between the wood and the bark a layer 
of cells in process of growth exists, called cambium, which 
completely envelopes the plant beneath the bark. 

The Cause of this Envelopment is, 

Such trees are formed of wedge-shaped bundles of fibres 
and vessels (fibro-vascular bundles) arranged vertically, the 
thicker portion of the wedge being the bark. The bundles 
extend from the outside of the bark towards the centre of the 
tree. At a point near to the outer edge, each bundle is pro- 
vided with a layer of cells, which at certain seasons is in 
process of active growth. The coincidence of this layer of 
cells in all the fibro-vascular bundles forms the enveloping 
layer (cambium), which separates the wood from the bark. 

If two plants which are closely related and have sap of a 
similar kind, such as two kinds of mango or two kinds of rose, 
have this layer of cambium exposed by cuts from a sharp knife 
and the cut surfaces are fastened close together : air and water 
being kept out as well as practicable, the surfaces will both 
exude freshly formed cells from the cambium, and those cells 
being similar in constitution will combine and form one tissue 
which will harden into wood. 

In plants having narrow leaves with the veins running 
parallel, such as the Jbanana, the sugarcane, the cocoanut 
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tree (Monocotyledons), the form and arrangement of the fibro- 
vascular bundles differs much from that described above. 
In this group of plants the fibro-vascular bundles are short- 
lived and like wires in form, and the cambium portion of 
each bundle does not come to the outside, so that if we cut a 
portion of the stem, instead of two clear lines of cambium 
we expose only minute specks of that formative tissue, and 
to bring those specks of cambium into contact sufficiently 
to form a graft has not yet been accomplished. Therefore 
the stories we are told about grafting different kinds of 
bananas together and thereby producing a crossbred fruit may 
be consigned to the limbo of fable. 
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** I took his brush and blotted out the bird. 

And made instead a gardener putting in a graft. 

With this for motto — ‘ Rather use than fame.* ’* 

Tennyson. 

Merlin, 

Object of Grafting. 

It appears that the object of grafting is not generally under- 
stood, and may be explained here. 

All plants that spring from seed vary in particular qualities 
to an infinite degree. The variations, in the particular part of 
the plant which man requires, may have been restrained in 
plants which have been long in cultivation, such as wheat 
or rice, to such an extent that the seeds of a particular variety 
of wheat or rice are comparatively uniform, and on sowing 
such seeds like produce rises. This is the effect of selection 
and hereditary influence, but in the case of fruit trees which 
often require many years to yield seed this process of 
selection is not practicable, and we find that, for example, if 
the seeds of an Alphonse Mango are planted the fruit pro- 
duced by the trees raised from that seed will vary to a great 
extent: probably one in a thousand will possess the desirable 
qualities of the parent tree, the others will vary much, and 
by far the larger proportion will bear ordinary fruit full of 
strings and of a turpentine flavour. The mangoes sold as 
Alphonse, Pirie, and other famous names are the produce of 
trees of which the stem is actually a portion of some select 
tree grafted to common seedling mango plants. Sowing 
mango seeds in the hope of obtaining superior varieties is 
desirable, and the prospects will be greatly improved if the 
pollen of one superior kind is applied to the stigma of 
another good sort and cross fertilization secured. 
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Budding. 

Budding is a variety of grafting, and it is a very simple yet 
delicate operation. It consists of removing a bud from one 
plant and making it grow on another plant, which must be of 
the same family and closely related, although it may yield 
fruit or flowers of an inferior character; for instance, we can 
bud an orange on a lime tree and a peach on a plum tree, 
but we cannot bud a rose on an orange tree. In budding, a 
single bud is cut from the twig of the plant to be propagated ; 
if there is a leaf attached to the bud, the blade of the leaf 
should be cut oft. Then, by inserting the knife about half 
an inch above the bud and cutting slightly inwards and down- 
wards, bring the knife out about half an inch below the bud. 
This removes the bud with a small shield of bark attached, and 
generally a little bit of wood adhering to the centre of the 
shield. This bit of wood should be removed with the point 
of the knife, a longitudinal slit, a little longer than the shield 
of the bark, should then be cut in the bark of the tree to be 
worked on, and at the upper end of this slit a small transverse 
slit made to facilitate the raising of the bark, so that the cut 
is making this cut care must be taken not 

to go deeper than the bark. If the wood is cut into, an 
obstruction is formed, which causes injury ; this point is of 
special importance in budding the orange tree. Then taking 
hold of the cut corner of the bark with the point of the 
knife, raise the bark slightly, and inserting the handle of the 
knife between the bark and the wood, raise the bark on both 
sides sufficiently to allow the bud and its little shield of bark 
to be slipped in ; then close over the cut edges of the bark 
and tie with tape or worsted thread or perhaps, better still, 
because not liable to contract or expand by change of 
weather, the sopat or strip of fibres obtained from the stem 
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of a plantain tree. The proper season for budding is at any 
time when both the tree which yields the bud (the scion) and 
the tree which receives it (the stock) are growing freely. 
That is generally from June till February. 

By regular practitioners a peculiar form of knife is used for 
budding. It has a blade which is sharpened at the point from 
the edge to the back of the blade, so as to cut with the end of the 
blade when making the slits in the bark of the stock, and a han- 
dle of bone or ivory, very thin at the end, to raise the bark with. 
If such a knife is not at hand, a sharp penknife and a small 
paper-cutter make good substitutes, see No. 39 in illustration. 

In budding the orange on to the citron storl .t is not neces 
sary or advisable to make the cross slit. By bending bit stock 
slightly towards the cut, the edges of the vertical cut may be 
raised and the bud slipped into its place with very little trouble 
The best season is during the rains, when the plant isg-’o^v- 
ing freely. 

Grafting 

Consists of causing a twig of one tree to adhere to, and grow 
on, another that is closely related to it. The essential part 
is to cut the scion and stock so that the inner bark of both may 
be brought together, because it is at this point that union takes 
place. The proper season for grafting is immediately before 
fresh growth takes place. Now, as many trees in this country 
have two growing seasons, a rainy season and a hot season 
growth, it is preferable to graft near the middle of the rains; 
but this question can only be answered decisively on exami- 
nation of the individual tree to be worked upon. The scion 
must be of firm, well-ripened wood, with dormant but plump 
buds, and the stock must be ready to start into growth : this 
condition may be known by the buds swelling. The most 
generally useful form of graft is that known as the tongue graft; 
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it IS made as follows: — If your stock and scion are nearly the 
same size, cut off the head of the stock ; then cut it down near 
the centre for about one inch or more in proportion to its size ; 
take a slice from the outside of one of the halves, working the 
knife gradually inwards so as to leave the tongue with the end 
as thin as possible ; make exactly the same cuts on the scion, 
and the two parts should then fit together accurately, and 
must immediately be bound together with sopat or tape and 
the union covered with well tempered clay or grafting wax. 
The plants must then be kept in a frame heated slightly by a 
layer 18 inches deep of cowdung and leaves mixed in equal 
proportions. 

Inarching 

Is bringing two living trees together and causing a union 
by cutting a portion of the wood and bark from each, so that 
the inner bark of both can be made to touch accurately; the 
two wounded surfaces are the'ii tied together and clay applied 
to keep out air. This operation can be performed at any 
season, but is most successful when the trees are in vigorous 
growth. It is by this means that the famous Mazagon 
mangoes are chiefly propagated. 

This operation is extremely easy, very little skill being 
necessary. It is usually performed between a large tree of a 
superior variety growing in the ground and a small seedling 
of the same species growing in a pot. The plant in a pot 
may be elevated to the branch of the large tree by tying it 
to a thick branch, or a stage may be erected on which a large 
number of pots may be arranged. Some of the grafting 
stages at Gunesh Khind had 500 plants in pots en arched to one 
tree. The only difficulty is to see that the plants in pots are 
regularly ivatcrcd^ the soil must be kept moist ^ and from the 
position the pots are apt to be neglected. 

9 
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Grafting the Mango. 

Healthy seedling mango trees with stems from 3 inches to 
1 foot diameter may be grafted during the month of Decem- 
ber* by a system known as crown-grafting, w^hich is done as 
follows : — The head of the seedling mango tree is cut square 
off, about eighteen inches from the ground during the month 
of November, in order to give the stump time to recover from 
the severe blow given to the tree by removing suddenly all 
the leaves and withdrawing a part of the force employed in 
causing the sap to rise. The effect of cutting the head off a 
tree varies much with the season. To perform the amputa- 
tion, a month before the graft is to be applied affords time for 
the rectification of any disturbance of the flow of sap which 
may have taken place. A few inches more should be taken off 
the stump at the time the graft is applied, in order to get a 
clean wound. A slit having been made right through the 
bark, six inches long from the top of the decapitated stock, the 
handle of the grafting knife, which has the end sharp and is 
slightly w^edge-shaped, or the point of a smooth horn is then 
inserted between the bark and the wood at the end of the slit. 
This causes the bark to rise and le:ivc an open space between 
the bark and the wood. Into this space the scion, as the 
branch of the fine sort of mango to be propagated is called, is 
inserted, being first cut into the form of a paper-knife or of a 
table-knife with a thick blade. It should be flat on the side to 
go next the centre of the tree, and slightly rounded on the 
other side: the centre of the blade should be made to coincide 
with the slit in the bark. The whole is then bound tightly 
with astringand covered with grafting clay. lixpcrt opcr^ltors 
may put in several scions on one stock, but the work must 
be done quickly. 


* Note.— Sec remarks under ** Graft Protector.’^ 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 
Grafting the Mango. 

H HE art of grafting is by no means new in India. 

Inarching is very common and true grafting is regu- 
larly practised by people in the districts near Rutnagherry 
and Goa, but a knowledge of the art is held by much fewer 
than is desirable for the good of the country. Immense 
numbers of seedling fruit trees in a semi-wild state occur 
on roadsides and in hedgerows, bearing fruit of the meanest 
possible quality. That it is practicable to graft those trees 
if not more than one foot in diameter, and in a short time 
convert them into trees bearing fruit of a high class, I 
distinctly aflirm. The process employed is shown in the 
engraving, which may be described thus. The grafter is 
Guja Bapoo of Aund, near Poona, one of my pupils in grafting, 
who has taught many of his fellow-countrymen. He has 
cut down a seedling mango tree about four inches in 
thickness with the saw. This tree is technically called the 
stock. With the strong pair of scissors shown in the engrav- 
ing, the secateur, he has cut a well ripened shoot of the 
previous yeaPs growth about | inch in thickness from a 
valuable mango tree. This branch, which is technically 
called the scion, has by the grafting knife a part pared away 
from two sides until there is a regular diminution from a 
point about six inches from the lower end downwards, the 
least thickness being about ^ inch. The side of the scion 
to be placed next the wood should be plane and the outer 
side rounded slightly. In experienced hands the plane side 
may be at once reduced to the desired thickness, leaving 
a shoulder : this makes neater work, but is more difficult 
and not essential. A slit through the bark is made with 
the grafting knife, as long as the prepared part of the scion. 
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A smooth horn or bone, in shape like a dagger, is then insert- 
ed at the top of the slit pressed downwards gently and the 
bark raised. (If the slock of tooth brushes in a shop is looked 
through, one may be found with a handle which looks as 
if made on purpose for this work.) The scion is then 
inserted, pressed firmly into its place and ti(‘d first with a 
strip of fibre from the stem of a banana plant and above 
that by strong twine. In the case of a large tree with 
thick bark considerable force should be used in tying the 
graft. It is then co\ered carefully with grafting wax or well 
kneaded clay, and covered by the Graft Protf.CTOK — 
a -.imple contrivance which occurred to me in 1885. I believe 
it renders the making a true graft practicable throughout 
India as well as in the moist maritime districts of Goa and 
Rutnagherry. The Graft Protector is a large pot with a hole 
six inches square in the bottom which is inverted over the 
ne\^ly formed graft, a sheet of glass is luted on the hole, 
and a shade of green branches erected so as to k(‘ep the 
sun’s rays from the sides of the pot. An open part of lhf‘ shade 
should be left on the northern side to admit light and the graft 
watered on the outside of the pot thiee times daily. After the 
hist three weeks the glass should be remo\ed entirely during 
{'loudy moist days and on bright days from sunsc^t till th(‘ 
^un is well up next day. Attention and common sense arc 
at all times necessary to keep the delicate graft alive during 
the first month in the trying climate of the dry parts of India, 
but the requisite attention is not too much for one man to 
attend to loo grafts easily. The proper season for the work 
is an important matter. It is that season when by the swell- 
l^^^ds and the appearance of new leaves a fresh 
flush of growth is expected* The time of year at which this 
may be expected depends much on local conditions and the 
weatiier. At Poona I have been successful in July, August, 
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November, December, and January ; at Belgaum in Novem- 
ber ; but only one trial was made at the latter station, and I 
doubt not these months are suitable for the majority of stations 
in India. 

As it is important that the operation described above should 
be carried out quickly, it is advisable to read the chapter on the 
Rationai.K ok Grafting carefully, and practise the prepa- 
ration of scions and the other operations on any common 
frees I)efore operating on valuable stocks. 
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In crown -grafting the mango, the most important point is 
to take the trees at the proper season, that is, when a fresh 
rush of sap is passing to make new growth. The middle of 
December is the time generally suitable in this district, but 
the trees should be watched, and as soon as the buds are 
seen to be swelling the graft should be made. It is advisable 
to begin about two feet from the ground, because then, if the 
work is not satisfactory, another six inches may be taken off ; 
and if a second failure is made, the operation can be repeat- 
ed still lower. When the graft is finished a shade of green 
branches or grass should be erected to keep the scion fresh. 
Or arrange a 

Graft Protector. 

An efficient protection for a newly grafted tree may be 
made as follows: — Take a large flower pot, make a hole about 
six inches square in the bottom, invert the pot over the graft, 
place a luting of clay, around the hole, press down a sheet of 
glass on the clay, and arrange a shade of leafy branches to 
keep the direct rays of the sun from the pot, and sprinkle 
w^ater on the shade daily. The graft being surrounded by 
cool moist air will keep alive longer than if exposed and the 
probability of success is greatly increased. Recent experience 
with this simple device has greatly increased my opinion 
of its value. By its use the grafting season for the mango is 
extended from June to January. 

Grafting Clay. 

An excellent mixture for covering grafts and other wounds 
on plants is one part of bullock-dung and two parts of fine 
soil, carefully kneaded together wdth a little water. Almost 
any kind of earth, except black earth, is suitable for making 
this mixture. Black earth cracks too much in drying; the best 
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is the kind used by the people to smear the walls and floors of 
their houses. 

Grafting Wax. 

A wax that the author has lately found to be specially 
adapted to this climate and easily prepared is that composed of 
equal parts by weight of rosin, bees^-wax, lard^ and turpentine 
melted together ovxr a slow fire. When required for use the 
wax should be heated by a water-bath in the manner glue is 
heated, and applied to the graft by a littlt‘ brush. When used, 
the \Vax should not be hotter than the hand can bear. 
Propag\tion by Layering. 

Layering is an operation by which a portion of a plant is 
made to give roots, so that it can ultimately be cut off and 
treated as an ordinary plant. If the branch to be layered 
can be brought down to tlie ground, a slit should be cut at 
the firmest part that can be made to touch the ground by 
inserting the knife at the lower side near to and beyond a 
bud, and cutting nearly to the centre of the branch, drawing 
the knife towards the end of the branch about an inch or more. 
A small stone should be placed in the slit, and the cut portion 
covered with sand or powdered bricks. A good-sized stone 
should then be put on the part to keep all steady, and water 
supplied regularly as the soil gets dry. It is obvious that 
in many cases where the branch cannot be brought down 
to the soil, the soil may be taken to the branch, either by 
fixing a potful of soil on a stage or by tying the soil round 
the branch with sackcloth. In this case it is, advisable to 
suspend a small chatty ^ from which water may drip so as to 
keep the soil moist. In layering the Allamanda and sorts of 
Ixora that have numerous branches, shallow pots may be 
used, and one pot piled on another, each having one or more 
layers ; the top pot may have a stone in it, and be used to 
receive the water. 
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Is the art of removing certain portions of plants with a 
view to symmetry or the production of more and superior 
fruits or flowers. It consists of two distinct operations — the 
cutting out of branches that have reached a considerable size 
and the removal of the points of growing shoots. The first 
operation should be performed only when the tree has nearly 
finished its growth for the season, because at this time the 
sap is not rushing upwards so rapidly as it is at other times, 
and the wound heals rapidly. If a branch is cut off a short 
time before the tree begins to grow, probably a large quantit}*- 
of sap will escape at the still fresh wound, and the tree wiW 
be greatly weakened by the loss. This is technically called 
bleeding. The second operation, cutting out the points of 
growing shoots, may be performed when the plant is in full 
growth. 'Fhis system is suitable for keeping herbaceous or 
soft-wooded plants symmetrical. Of special pruning, notes 
are made when treating of the plants which require it. 

Sharp tools are necessary in pruning because the wound 
made by a sharp tool heals more quickly than a ragged wound 
will do. If it is practicable to cut a branch with a pruning 
knife, the result is better than any kind of shears produces. 
A saw with an extra thick blade or a thin blade strengthened 
by a frame is suitable, but the wound made by a saw should 
be dressed at the edges with a pruning knife. 

Transplanting. 

For successful transplanting the essential conditions are 
that the exhalation of moisture from the leaves be kept as low 
as possible while the roots are in a condition unfit to furnish 
their usual supply; for this reason, if trees ^re of a deciduous 
character, they may be transplanted with most safety when 
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the leaves have fallen. Exhalation of moisture from the leaves 
of plants goes on most rapidly when the atmosphere is dry 
and the sky cloudless; therefore, for plants in foliage, if the 
transplanting cannot he done in moist cloudy weather, these 
conditions should be secured by shade and frequent sprinkling 
with water. If possible, all plants should be transplanted with 
a mass of soil about the roots, which should be disturbed as 
little as possible; but some plants which have large woody 
roots and few fibrous roots near the stem, such as rose trees 
that have been growing for a number of years in the same 
place, it is of little use lifting a ball of soil with the plant ; it 
should be dug out carefully, keeping the roots as entire as 
possible, carried to its new site, where the hole should have 
been prepared at least twice as large as the roots require. 
When the tree is placed in the hole it is of importance that 
the roots be kept in their natural positions and not twisted 
or bent in any way. If any roots have been broken, they should 
be cut off with a sharp knife and the soil carefully placed 
among the roots, so that all the interstices may be completely 
filled. As the filling up progresses, the soil should be trodden 
thoroughly at short intervals, so as to make it very firm 
throughout the whole mass. The author has transplanted 
many large trees successfully, and considers the last point of 
special importance and requiring unremitting attention. 
When such repeated treading is necessary it is obvious that 
wet soil is not suited for the purpose. 

Manure should never be placed immediately on the roots 
of a plant ; some fine soil should be placed on the roots first, 
then manure may be put in and covered with soil. 

In transplanting trees it is advisable to prune away a 
number of the smaller branches, and especially any unripe 
shoots which would probably die in any case. By this means 
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ihc blomata tlirough which exhalation goes on are diminished 
and the plant gives up less of its moisture. 

If the tree has been growing in a shady place, or if in 
planting the side that previously was in the shade is turned 
to the sun, great scars may be made in the bark before the 
tree puts out sufficient leaves to protect itself. This should be 
avoided by covering the stem with straw or some other non- 
conducting material. 

Transplanting Large Trees. 

It is not often that transplanting large trees is necessary: 
that is one good reason why notes on the subject are valu- 
able when they result from practical experience, because it is 
seldom that such experience is acquired. One of the first 
serious operations the writer was called on to perform was 
transplanting large trees, which were so very successful as to 
create surprise and lead to the belief that such operations 
are much more safe in this country than in Europe. 

Season. — November and December arc favourable months. 
The rainy season is not recommended for this work, because 
it is scarcely practicable to keep lately transplanted large 
trees steady during that season. The hot season also has 
gales and is otherwise objectionable. 

If the tree to be transplanted is tap-rooted, a circular 
trench, wide enough for the men to work in, must be dug at a 
distance of two feet from the stem at the surface and gradually 
approaching the centre as it descends until the ^^balT^ of earth 
is the shape of an inverted cone. To the sides of the ball of 
earth thin boards 4 inches wide should be closely arranged 
and fastened by ropes twisted so as to become very tight. 

A TREE-LIFTER must be at hand, consisting of a pair of 
strong wheels and axle and two strong poles six inches in 
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diameter at the thicker end, and twenty feet long. About four 
feet from the thick ends those poles should be fastened to the 
axle, the small ends being tied together firmly. 

The lifter is then backed up to the tree, the short ends of 
the poles fastened to the sides of the ball of earth, the long 
end depressed, and the tree lifted. The hole is then filled up 
with earth ; and the tree being placed on the filled in earth, 
a fresh grip lower down is taken, so that the tree may run 
free from the ground. If the distance the tree is to be carried 
is short, it may be kept erect ; but if the distance is consider- 
able and telegraph wires or bridges are to be passed, it is 
better to let the tree fall gently across the axle, care being 
taken that sackingor some otherprotection is given to the bark. 

Cypress trees are not tap-rooted, but the roots are fine and 
wiry ; therefore a ball of earth should invariably be taken 
with them. Cypress trcCvS thirty feet high are well worth 
transplanting; with ordinary skill there is little danger of loss, 
and the effect j)rodu(ed is great. Trees with spreading roots, 
such as the Gul Mohr (Poinciajia regia) and Millingtonia 
cannot be lifted with a ball. It is better to begin digging 
round such trees at a distance of four feet and cut clean off 
all roots that pass that line, remove all the soil, and lift as 
described above. Drag root first by bullocks, men being 
stationed to keep the head from rubbing on the ground. 

In planting keep the tree in the same position with regard 
to the sun as it previously had. If the o[)positc side is turned 
towards the sun great scars may form on the stem and 
branches on the side exposed to the sun. 

To fill in round the root use moist — not soil, and pack 
it among the roots firmly and carefully. Manuring at this 
stage is not advisable ; water thonmghly at ouev and keep the 
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soil moist for some months afterwards. Fasten the trees firmly 
by ropes to prevent swaying by the wind. 

Pruning large Trees when transplanting. 

When the tree that is being transplanted is brought down 
on to the lifter cut off all the branches less than one inch in 
diameter. Such branches would die in any case and a deal 
of work may be saved by cutting them off at this stage. 

It may be noted here that a four-wheeled transplanting 
machine with powerful screws was tried but found to be no 
better than the simple arrangement previously described. 

List of Trees which may be transplanted safely 

WHEN OF LARGE SIZE. 


Acacia arabica 

.... Babool. 

Albizzia procera 

,... Kinye. 

Albizzia lebbek 

.... Sirus. 

Azadirachta indica 

.... Neem. 

Bambusa, several species .. 

.... Bamboo. 

Bauhinia variegata 

.... Kunchen. 

Bombax Malabarica 

.... Kanta Sciree. 

Casuarina muricata 

,'... Casurnee. 

Citrus, several species 

.... Orange tribe. 

Cupressus ,, „ 

, ... Siroo. 

Cycas revoluta 

... Sago tree. 

Dalbergia sissoo 

.... Sissoo. 

Erythrina indica 

... Pangara. 

Ficus religiosa 

... Pepal. 

Ficus indica 

... Wad. 

Gmelina arborca 

... Shewan. 

Millingtonia Hortensis ...... 

... Coula neem. 

Morus indica 

... Toot. 

Olea ferruginea. 


10 
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Olea Sativa Olive. 

Palms, many species. 

Plumieria acuminata Sone champa. 

Poinciana regia Gul Mohr. 

No doubt this list could be greatly extended, but the author 
has preferred writing only such as he distinctly calls to mind. 

Cost of transplanting large Trees. 

Whether transplanting large trees is profitable or not de- 
pends on the time within ^^hich the desired effect is wanted, 
ft certainly is costly at first. A tree 30 feel high and weighing 
I ton cannot be transplanted a distance of a mile for less than 
Rs. 20. Whether this is more than the costof plantingayoung 
tree and attending to it for several years is doubtful, and local 
conditions must decide whether large or small trees are select- 
ed for transplanting. If care and anxiety are to be avoided, 
small trees certainly should bo preferred. 

Potting. 

If we take up a properly shaped flower-pot with a plant 
growing in it, and having inverted it on the hand, give it a 
smart tap on a bench, the plant with its soil will slip out on 
the hand : the roots can be examined, the drainage put right, 
and the pot returned to its place. It is obvious that this 
cannot be done with the curved-sided pots called coondies that 
are so commonly in use in this country. 

Occasionally properly made pots may be purchased at a 
greatly enhanced price, showing plainly that the potters can 
make such pots. If pots with straight sides only are asked 
for, the misshapen pots will soon disappear from the market. 

In most pots the lowest part of the bottom is in the centre, 
and the drainage hole is made at this point. In large pots it 
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would be advantageous to have a rising in the centre^ as is 
seen in an ordinary glass bottle, and three holes in the sides 
at the bottom. This would provide thorough drainage, make 
a stronger pot, and help to prevent worms from making their 
way into the pots and stopping the drainage. 

Now, having provided the best pots obtainable, the first 
operation is to make the drainage. For this purpose ])ot- 
sherds broken to a convenient size should be arranged with 
the concave side downwards; on this a coating of some 
fibrous materials or dry leaves should be placed to prevent the 
soil from going down ; this having been pressed slightly, is 
ready to receive the soil specially prepared for the plant to 
be potted. 

Potting Soil, 

As the quantity of earth that a plant in a pot has available 
is very much less than the same plant would make use of in 
the open ground, it is very important that soil for potting 
should have a large quantity of its constituents in a soluble 
form. On this account, in Europe, soil containing a great 
quantity of fibrous roots is much preferred for potting, not 
only because these delicate fibres prove that the soil was in 
good condition previously, but by the decay of the fibres the 
soil is brought into a soluble form, thus giving a large supply 
of plant food in a limited space, and also because the fibre 
assists to maintain a suitable degree of humidity. The black 
soil of the Deccan, enriched with manure, is excellent for many 
garden crops in the open ground. The same soil is quite 
unsuited for pot culture, because it retains water too much, 
and contracts and expands to a great extent with the varia- 
tions of its condition as regards moisture. 

To provide suitable potting-soil, get all green weeds pulled 
up so that plenty of soil will adhere to the roots ; mix in a 
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pit with the dry leaves and stable litter in equal parts ; keep 
the mass moist and covered with a coating of soil taken from 
the surface, and of that degree of fineness that will crumble 
in the hand if moist instead of making a plastic clay, as a 
soil with very fine particles will ; six months after being 
buried, this mixture will be fit for potting purposes. Another 
plan which is not often found pacticablc in this country is 
to take the upper three inches of any soil that carries a 
close short turf and lay up the soil in a heaj) for a few 
months^ the sods being laid upside down. If some manure is 
mixed with the soil while being laid up, it brings the soil 
into good condition more quickly. 

Soil for potting, or indeed for any garden work, should 
only be taken from the surface, so that it may be certain 
that the air has acted on it thoroughly. 

Repotting. 

If the roots of plant to be re-potted are closely matted it is 
advisable to open them out gently with a pointed stick. 

If the roots are very fine and wiry the soil in the pot should 
be put in firmly and carefully packed, leaving a fair space 
for the supply of water. If the roots are thick and fleshy 
the soil may be filled in loosely with advantage. 

Bulbous and turberous rooted plants may generally be 
shaken entirely out of the old soil. 

In repotting plants with fine fibrous roots it is sometimes 
found that the old ball is hard and dry. It is better to soak 
such a ball in water for a day previous to repotting because 
the dry ball may resist the water so that the new soil may 
be soaking with water while the old soil is very dry. 
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Noxious Insects and Garden Pests. 

An interesting and useful observation on the habits of 
insects has been made by Dr. T. Cooke, Principal of the 
College of Science, Poona. 

That gentleman grew radishes and other kinds of salad 
in boxes on the upper flat of his residence, and observed that 
insects did not attack the plants grown in that place, while 
similar plants were being destroyed by insects in his garden. 

The cause of this may be that the locomotive power of many 
of the insects that commit serious injury is limited; and the 
distance from the nearest plants infested by destructive insects 
in this case was sufficient to prevent attacks, and permitted 
young plants of cauliflower, cabbage, radish, and other plants 
of the same family to be reared at a season when such could 
not be grown with ordinary care in the garden^ 

The practical application of the fact noted may enable the 
residents of some stations to enjoy a supply of vegetables 
much earlier than is done at present. In some instances flat 
roofs of houses may be available ; in others a portion of the 
garden may be covered with a thick coating of dead leaves 
and brushwood, which, if burned, would destroy the eggs of 
insects within reach of the fire. In the middle of this pre- 
pared plot, tender seedlings would certainly be more safe 
from injury than in the midst of plants infested by insect 
pests. 

CocciNELLA (Lady-Birds). 

Small red beetles with black spots which abound in July 
and August are considered by the mallees very destructive 
to the cucumber and cabbage tribe, but are not injurious to 
plants. Lady-birds are the mallees' friends because they 
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feed on Aphides, very small flies of a great variety of colour, 
but in many cases green and called green-fly by English 
gardeners. 

Locusts— Gryllus Migratorius, 

If flying may be kept off by burning a smouldering (ire of 
tar and green twigs of the milk-bush to windward of the 
plantation to be protected ; but if on the ground, a deep 
trench should be dug across their path and kept filled with 
burning straw — the insects will drop into the trench. Solitary 
insects of the locust tribe often do great damage to the leaves 
of Dracaenas and other plants in conservatories ; these should 
be caught by the hand. 

White-Ants— TermitilS 

Do considerable mischief by eating the stakes used to train 
plants. Soaking tlie stakes in hot tar as far as they arc 
intended to go into the ground will prevent their attacks. This 
plan is better than applying the tar with a brush, as if a little 
crevice is left the ants will find it and get underneath the 
coating of tar. As the ant-hills arc unsightly in a garden 
they should be dug out until the queen ant is found. Some- 
times, if the hill is large, several queens may be found. If the 
ground is dug over frequently, there is little danger of their 
settling again. Ant-hill soil is a very good manure. 

The above was written several years ago, and is stilljmy 
practice where I cannot get irrigation water ; but a much 
simpler method occurred to me a year ago, and has proved 
thoroughly effectual. It is this: level down the ant-hill to a few 
inches below the surface of the ground, spread the soil about, 
and turn the irrigation water on to the site of the ant-hill ; let 
the place be well flooded three days in succession, and the 
colony of ants will disappear. Mr. Henry says— ^^Calotropis 
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leaves chopped up small and put into the nests before flooding 
will destroy the ants and prevent others from coming/' 
This would be advisable when water is scarce. 

Scale — Coccid^e Species. 

Under this name are included several species of insects 
that adhere to the bark of trees or to the under sides of 
leaves. They in some degree resemble small shells adhering 
to the bark, and vary in colour from white to brown or black, 
in shape from nearly flat to hemispherical. Cut off and burn 
as many branches and leaves as can be done without injury to 
the plant, then pick the scale off the remainder with a pointed 
stick. In the case of roses, which they particularly affect, if 
near the pruning season, cut off the younger branches by the 
second bud from the base and cover the stem and branches 
with a mixture of bullock-dung, soil, and water made into 
a thick paste. After a time this can be removed, and the bark 
will be found quite clean. 

The life history of this remarkable insect is thus described 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica: — We frequently perceive on 
the branches of various trees multitudes of small rounded bodies 
resembling scales, adhering closely to the wood, and presenting 
no indication of any external organs. These are insects of 
the genus Coccus. The larva of both males and females on 
first quitting the egg are tolerably active and run about among 
the leaves and branches. They are, however, so extremely 
small at that period as not to be distinctly discernible with- 
out the aid of a microscope. They are flat, ovalar, apterous, 
with short and indistinctly articulated antennae. The males 
have no apparent organs of manducation (chewing), although 
the females are furnished with a small, extremely short, almost 
conical beak, inserted between the first and second pair of feet, 
nearly perpendicular in its direction and composed of a four- 
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jointed sheath containing a sucker of three pieces. It is 
with this instrument that they pump the juices of leaves and 
tender stems. They fix themselves to change the skin several 
times; and when a certain size is attained, become definitely 
attached to same chosen spot, where they form a little nest 
protected by a tapestry of cotton. They then attain the 
perfect state and are apterous (we speak of the females) even 
in that otherwise complete condition w^hen, the insect having 
attained its full growth, the abdomen is found filled with a 
multitude of minute eggs. The larva of the males are less 
numerous ; their mode of sustenance is not distinctly known; 
but they increase in size, and after a time the skin hardens and 
serves as a cocoon, in which they undergo their transformation 
to the nympha state. In spring the nympha comes forth; it 
has a pair of long wings attached to the thorax. The male 
is less than the female, but more active. When perfect it sets 
off in search of the other sex, which still remains fixed. The 
oviposition of the female is another remarkable peculiarity of 
these insects. Though excluded from the body, the eggs do 
not appear externally, but are made to pass beneath the abdo- 
men and between it and the cottony tapestry above alluded to. 
In proportion as the insect becomes empty, the lower surface 
of the abdomen approaches the upper one, so as to leave 
beneath the body of the insect a kind of arch or cavity for 
the reception of the eggs. The perfect female never stirs a 
step, and having laid her eggs she dies. Her body shrivels up 
and forms a covering for the incipient young.^* 

Green Fly — Aphis 

Is a little insect often green, but to be found of a great 
variety of colours, which is to be found in myriads on the 
tender shoots of rose trees and other plants at certain 
seasons. Washing with soapy water kills them, 
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Sparrows and Lady-birds eat them and ants milk them. 
This singular process is thus described* by Huber: — 

The abdomen is furnished v\ith two hollow tubes at its 
posterior extremity, from which a drop of transparent liquid 
frequently exudes. It partakes of the property of sugar, and 
is much sought after by ants, who suck it with avidity from 
the living aphides. The desired liquor seems to be given 
out voluntarily by the aphis when solicited so to do by a 
gentle tap from the aiiLs antennae. For particulars regarding 
the wonderful system of breeding in which one fecundation 
produces five generations, so that one single mother may be 
the means of producing 5,904,900,000.’^ See the “ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,” VIII. edition, vol. IX., fol. 171. 

Tiirifs. 

Minute white or black insects that infest the undersides 
of the leaves of many plants, especially crotons, when crowded 
near a house or in a verandah, and work much mischief. 
Washing repeatedly with soapy water at short intervals with 
a sponge or rag keeps them down. An ounce of kerosinc 
well mixed with a gallon of soapy water is a good remedy, but 
it is not as safe as the soap and water only. 

Ruse-chafkkr 

Is a beetle which eats the bark of small branches of the rose 
and works serious miichief. Fortunately they are not very 
numerous, and are easily caught. 'Fake a pair of flower-gather- 
ing scissors in one hand and a pan of tar in the other; catch the 
beetles and drop them into the tar. If the branch has been 
seriously injured cut off beyond the w^ound. 

The larva of nutny Lepidopterous insects (moths and 
butterflies) are very serious pests in gardens. Caterpillars are 
produced immediately Irom the egg; they are furnished with 
U 
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several pairs of feet, and have the shape and appearance of a 
w^orm. One small sort attacks rose trees in great numbers 
at limes; to cut off and burn the infected branches is the best 
remedy. When that course is not advisable, an infusion of 
tobacco sprinkled over the plant frequently will prevent their 
attacks from making progress. A large caterpillar of a purplish 
colour, which feeds chiefly at night or early morning and 
attacks rose buds, eating into the heart of the bud at its base 
and destroying the bud, is a formidable enemy. It drops to 
the ground if disturbed, ready to go up the stem again the first 
opportunity. A light and a pair of scissors employed before 
daybreak is the only remedy I know of. 

Mealy Bug — C occus adonidum. 

A white mealy insect that sometimes propagates itself with 
great rapidity and is very unsightly. Repeated washing with 
water from a syringe or a jet that can be applied with some 
force will destroy it, and the kerosinc oil mixture above noted 
may be used. When this pest is observed, the plants should 
be cleaned daily during the following week. This will destroy 
the colony of insects, and the plant will probably remain 
clean a long time. 

A large kind of bug occurs near the end of tlie rainy 
season on Scsbania trees growing in sheltered situations, and 
give off a very disagreeable smell. The numbers being over- 
whelming, ordinary measures are of noa\ail. If tlu' tree is 
not a valuable one, a pile of straw built round the stem and 
set fire to, is an effectual remedy. 

The larva of the stag beetle, Lucanns cervus, attack mango 
trees severely, and probably the fine varieties of the mango 
more than others, or is it a fact that we observe such treci* 
better than others? The attack of the insects appears by < 
hole in the stem with a quantity of saw-dust-like particles o 
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the wood lying near its mouth. Warm tar poured into the 
hole until it is filled will stop its destructive work. 

The larva of a large beetle, which is very destructive to the 
roots of plants, occurs frequently in partially decomposed 
manure. The only remedy that appears practicable is to let 
the manure decay thoroughly, retaining its valuable constitu- 
ents by keeping moist and covering with earth. Whether this 
plan is effectual by means of permitting the larva to assume 
another form or by preventing it from developing is doubtful. 

Red Spider 

Is an insect minute enough to be scarcely \isible to the naked 
eye, yet sufficiently powerful collectively to w'ork an immense 
deal of mischief to melons, cucumbers, tea, and many other 
garden plants, causing the leaves to curl up by destroying 
the cuticle on the lower side. Hot dry weather favours this 
insect and moist weather retards its work. 

The mixture of kerosine oil i ounce to i gallon of soapy 
water well stirred is effectual in destroying it, if the plants 
can be dipped in the mixture three or four times at intervals 
of two days. 

How Worms are found in Fruit. 

Worms are found in many fruits while on the tree, and in a 
few instances the fully developed fly is found in the inside of the 
fruit when opened. The well-known variety of mango found 
at Wye is an instance of this, and excites great wonder among 
people who have not had an opportunity of learning how the 
fly got to the inside of the fruit. Probably the easiest way to 
explain this will be to narrate the life-history of a common 
insect as follows. The life history of the tussar silk-worm, 
Bombax mylitta^ which is to be found in our gardens, is easily 
observed. The eggs, which are pale coloured, depressed 
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globules about width, are abundant on 6 er trees 

f Zyzyphiisjtijuba ) during season. From the eggs issue cater- 
pillars, at first about ^th inch in length, which begin to eat the 
tender shoots of the her and rapidly increase in size, changing 
the skin several times, at each successive moult appearing 
in wonderfully beautiful colours, a greyish ycllosv lighted up 
by rows of brilliant golden specks on each side. If food is 
abundant, the caterpillar grows in ten weeks as large as a 
man's forefinger, and then begins to spin its cocoon this fin- 
ished, it rests some time in the pupa state. From the cocoon 
then emerges the iyna^Oy or perfect insect, a moth reaching 
four inches in the expansion of the wings. The moths are 
of distinct sexes, which meet, and the female having laid a 
large number of eggs her course is finished. 

The tussar silk-worm lives fairly in confinement if regu- 
larly supplied with fresh branches of her or of a in, nandrook, 
China mindic, and many other j)lants, and the whole enquiry 
into the life-history of the insect is to some minds full of inter- 
est and pleasure. A bird’s cage covered with mosquito net- 
ting is a suitable conservatory for tussar worms, and it is bet- 
ter to begin the enquiry with cocoons. A few of these should 
be gathered from the trees and hung up in the cage. In due 
time the moths will appear and the eggs be laid on the walls 
of the cage. From the eggs, about ten days later, the worms 
will emerge, and feeding must be carefully attended to. If 
starved or in bad health, the worms will attempt to form a 
cocoon much earlier than the full time. 

Enemies to be guarded against are birds, rats, squirrels, 
lizards, and frogs. Many people have attempted to domes- 
ticate this worm as the common silk-worm is kept, but after a 
few generations the worms kept in confinement become 
weakly and die out. 
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From this account of the life of one insect, the occurrence of 
worms in fruit may be understood. The parent insect in 
many instances lays its eggs within the skin of a young fruit; 
the young maggot is hatched, and grows in the fruit, feeding 
on the provision for it close at hand, until it eats its way out 
or arrives at the imago stage, when it may fly away, as occurs 
in the Bunga mango. Often small tumours may be found on 
leaves, which when opened disclose a small wwm that has 
been reared in a similar way. 

To PREVENT Worms in Fruit. 

Gather all the fruit that has any sign of worms being in it 
and burn them and induce your neighbouring cultivators to do 
the same. The supply of that particular insect will be much less 
the following year. There is no feasible plan known which will 
prevent the development of worms in the fruit which have 
been hatched as described. The parent insect being winged 
arrangements of tar and other viscid substances on the stem 
will not prevent the insect from having access to the fruit. 

Rats. 

Several species of rats are very fond of the roots of the ges- 
nera and some other rhizomes because of the starch they con- 
tain and of the pith of young mango trees which arc sometimes 
attacked underground: in other instances the damage is done 
above the surface. Among plants prepared for grafting the loss 
is at times great. The rats appear to get very little to eat from 
each plant, and go from one to another working great mischief. 

White arsenic mixed with ten times its weight of fat and 
five times its weight of bread in fine crumbs, and carefully 
kneaded is an excellent medicine for them. It should be 
worked into pills by a persion without wounds on the hands, 
or better use a pestle and mortar. The pills should be placed 
near the parts the rats infest. 
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A minute fungoid growth which covers the young leaves of 
rose trees and some other plants with a coating of a white 
colour, and by covering up the stomata, prevents the exhala- 
tion of vapour and causes the leaves and flower-buds to 
shrivel up. A close moist atmosphere encourages this pest, 
and dusting with flowers of sulphur is said to remove it. The 
action of the sulphur is not clear, and whether it is effectual 
is doubtful; probably if any kind of dust is applied and sufficient 
patience brought into play the plants may overcome the 
parasite, or the parasite may change its form and disappear. 

The Pea Mildew— Erysofhe Martii. 

When mildew attacks your crop of peas examine the soil 
carefully; if dry, water freely, using weak li(}uid manure a 
few times; if wet, provide drainage and take any other 
measures you think likely to maintain the vigour of your crop : 
by doing so It will probably be able to withstand the mildew. 
When this pest appears on rose trees and other plants of a 
similar kind, besides the precautions noted above, cut off and 
burn all affected parts. 

A recent American publication says to avoid mildew sow 
peas four inches deep. This is one means of keeping roots in 
a cool moist medium and will assist in keeping the plant 
strong and able to resist mildew ; but as a means of prevent- 
ing it, a trial recently made has proved it ineffectual. It is 
interesting to note that in the trial a depth of six inches did 
not prevent the pea seed from germinating well in friable 
soil. 
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THE CONSERVATORY. 

ferns and other shade-loving plants. Such a place has a special 
charm when a burning sun and hot winds are scorching up 
vegetation out of doors. The design of the conservatory 
may well be left to individual taste, as the condition of the 
inmates will be but little affected by it. Yet some styles 
harmonise with the elegant creepers which form such a striking 
ornament to, and at the same time are part of, the conservatory 
itself. The octagonal house which is so common at present 
is about as bad as possible for displaying the creepers, and is 
very often perfectly ugly by its want of harmony with its 
surroundings. A Gothic cottage would be better in many 
situations, but the style of the bungalow should always be 
considered. The octagonal form has one recommendation: if it 
does not adorn, it does not often put the bungalow’ it adjoins 
out of countenance. Regarding material, wood is the best 
available — iron is such a rapid conductor of heat that only very 
hardy plants will adhere to, or thrive in contact wdth, it. The 
wood-w’ork may be made to hold together wdth bolts, so 
as to take to pieces easily when required to be removed. 
As a covering for conservatories glass has been tried, 
but is generally voted a failure, because the sun’s rays pass 
freely through it, and a portion of them are reflected from 
the plants and other objects, but so weakly that the rays, 
unable to repass the glass, are again reflected, and add 
greatly to the heat of the air in the conservatory — a condition 
by no means desirable in this country. Chicks or tatties have 
been more successful, but my own experience says that a 
thin quality of cocoanut fibre matting, that may be purchased 
for about three annas per square yard, is the best — it admits 
sufficient light, is durable, wdien heavy rain falls it allows 


HE principal object of the conservatory in this country 
is to maintain a cool moist atmosphere suitable for 
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a gentle shower to come through on to the plants, and if pro- 
perly put on, there is no drip. The pitch of the roof should not 
be less than 33^ and the matting fairly well stretched. The 
last paragraph was written in January 1876, and was at that 
date the result of two years^ experience. Since that date more 
extensive use and longer experience has added greatly to my 
estimation of its value, and it has come into very extensive use. 
The Superintendentof theTanna Jail manufactures an excellent 
quality, which is very thin and durable. Although it appears 
to admit a great deal of light, the most delicate ferns thrive 
under it during a Deccan hot season. 

Split bamboos laid horizontally on the rafters about half an 
inch apart are also an excellent covering and rathermore dur- 
able than matting. In laying on the bamboos the outer side 
of the bamboo with its convex curve should be kept upwards, 
so that the rain may run off freely and not cause heavy drops 
to fall in particular parts. 

About Poona many conservatories such as are described 
above have been built, and in some cases the roofs are kept 
so low that one's head is in danger; in others the plants are 
packed so closely that there is not room to move, and one of 
the chief uses of a conservatory is overlooked. A [)lace of this 
kind, if properly arranged, ought to be a delightful resort for 
many kinds of work during the hot part of the day, and if the 
open part is directed to the drawing room winrlows instead 
of to the front door it would be an improvement. The site 
of a conservatory should be thoroughly drained, because much 
water must be used and stagnant water would soon put 
an end to the anticipated comfort. 

The sides may be made with twine netting and c'overed 
with choice climbers. 1 ha\c seen bamboo tatties in such 
positions, but the bamboo gets worm-eaten and falls to pieces. 
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The climbers which cover the sides should not be permitted 
to grow on the roof, or they will exclude light and work mis- 
chief thereby. Choice climbers that love shade, such as the 
Cissus discolor, may be trained up the interior posts. Wood- 
work staging to stand delicate plants on, so as to have them 
near the eye, as is generally used in Europe; can scarcely 
be recommended in this country ; stages built with brick are 
better, the interstices between the bricks forming a congenial 
site for ferns ; they soon make themselves at home, and the 
effect is very pretty. The floor may be made with fine sifted 
gravel with the earthy matter washed out, so that it will 
receive frequent watering and yet not wet the visitor’s feet. 
Among the plants which thrive particularly well in such a 
structure. Ferns, Caladium, Dicffenbachia, Gloxinia, Dra^ 
casna, Begonia^ Croton, and many Orchids may be named, 
while the moist atmosphere with free exposure to sunshine 
on the outside is particularly favourable to Poivrea, Stepha^ 
not is, Antigonon, and many other choice climbers. 

The larger the size of the conservatory the more equable 
will be its temperature and the better the growth of the 
plants usually kept in such a structure. 


12 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE CONSERVATORY. 

HE remarks that have been made in treating of the 
plants that are grown in the conservatory leave but 
iittl^to be said here except on the degree of moisture to be 
maintained. From June to January there is very little danger 
of having the atmosphere too moist; and should pure water be 
available, the whole of the plants, paths, and stages may be 
syringed three times daily with advantage, excepting plants 
that are in flower, which should not be syringed, as the water 
promotes decay of the flowers. Very often the water will be 
found to carry so much foreign matter, either dissolved or in 
suspension, that to syringe the plants would be simply to load 
them with the dirt which the water leaves behind when it 
evaporates : in this case the watering to keep the atmosphere 
moist should be confined to the paths, stages, and to such 
plants as possess minute pubescence which causes the water 
to run off at once. During the months from December to 
April, when all plants in some degree go to rest, the atmo- 
sphere of the conservatory must be kept much drier. At this 
time one watering every evening on the paths and stages will 
be found sufficient. If the atmosphere is kept saturated at this 
season, it induces weakly growth and will prevent orchids 
from flowering. Endeavour to follow and ameliorate the natural 
climate in managing the conservatory, by watering freely during 
moist and cloudy weather and gently when the air is cool and 
plants are at rest. 
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The Lawn. 

rnITH an abundant supply of water delivered at a fair 
pressure in pipes and good drainage, it is quite 
Dssible to enjoy this most charming of all garden arrange- 
lents in this country at an expense that is very trifling com- 
ared with the pleasure and comfort it affords. The chief 
ecessity is daily slight watering after s o’clock in the even- 
ig. This is scarcely practicable unless the water comes with 
ufficient pressure for the labour employed to water the area 
aid down as a lawn within half an hour. With a twenty feet 
lead of water a one-inch pipe gives sufficient to sprinkle 
;,ooo square feet in that time. In arranging for this work 
t must be borne in mind that from various circumstances it 
s particularly apt to be ‘^scamped.,” No more should be laid 
out than the labour can fairly accomplish and thorough work 
exacted. Thorough drainage is the next consideration. If 
there is any danger of the water stagnating it is not advisa- 
ble to attempt to make a lawn. In any case a dressing of 
coarse sand and road silt will be desirable, and if the soil is 
the fine black common in the Deccan an extra dressing of 
gritty material is advisable. The grass that is most generally 
useful for the purpose is the cosmopolitan Hurryalec or Doab 
grass {Cynodon dacfyhn), a plant that may lie found all over 
India, and greets the traveller at Aden, on the banks of the 
Suez Canal, on the southern shores of England, and in< 
Australia. As the seed is very difficult to collect in quantity 
turfs are generally planted . If turfs are scarce roots may be 
dug up, chopped in pieces about an inch long, and mixed 
with mud formed by stirring five parts fine soil and one part 
cowdung with sufficient water. The pieces of HuCryalee 
should be worked in the mud until a good coating is obtain- 
ed. Then spread on the surface of the soil, cover with a thin 
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coating of fine soil, and water gently. When the plants have 
begun to grow freely, roll regularly. 

When turfs are procurable it is a much easier operation to 
cut them with a hoe and plant. A coating of sand should 
then be spread on the surface and swept into the interstices. 
If sea sand is available it should be employed, and an occa- 
sional watering with sea water will be advantageous, as this 
plant thrives in such circumstances and gives the short close 
growth desirable in a lawn. 

Imported lawm grass seed may also be used to produce a 
fresh green surface. For this purpose the soil should be 
dressed with road scrapings or the sand that has been washed 
from roads, and seed sown broadcast at the rate of thirty 
pounds per acre. It is advisable to test the seed by sowing 
a small quantity in a flower-pot and watering carefully . A 
week wdll suffice to show whether the seed is good, although 
in that time only a part of it will have germinated. When 
sown, the seed should be covered very slightly with fine soil 
and rolled or beaten down, then watered gently twice daily 
during the first fifteen days. Afterwards when the grass is up 
water every evening is sufficient. 

As the lawn is often damp from the usual w^atering in the 
evening and from dew in the mornings any plants that are 
set out on it should be of a sufficiently distinct character to 
be effective at a distance. In such a position small palms are 
particularly suitable, and may be raised above the general 
surface by making a trench at the outline of the proposed 
plantation and throwing the soil tow'ards the centre. This 
increases the depth of soil, and is a convenient arrangement 
for watering, as the trench can be filled at intervals. The 
sloping sides of the bed may be turfed or planted with 
Zephyranthes or Altcrnanthera. To keep a lawm in good order 
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a mowing machine is indispensable. Be careful in selecting 
one and buy the highest priced one for its size that is procur- 
able. First class machines have self-sharpening arrangements 
and can be kept in order without skilled labour. Cheap 
machines cut as well as others for a time, but give endless 
trouble afterwards. One machine by Shanks was worked by 
coolies at Gunesh Khind for more than ten years without any 
trouble from breakages. 
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Hints on Gardening. 
EXAMINATION OF A SEED. 


KwMO Mlustrate this chapter procure a few grains of gram, 
HW peas, or beans of any kind, and a few castor-oil seeds 
or seeds of the Moglee yerendie ( Jatropha curcas ). If dry, 
soak in water an hour or so. 


As an introduction to these Hints, which may enable us to 

, enjoy our gardens somewhat more, let 
Dissection of a seed. ^ ^ ^ e 

us take up a few seeds and some com- 
mon plants and examine them together. To begin with, we will 
take any sort of pea or bean, the larger the better, that has 
been soaked in water to make dissection more easy. On the 
outside we find the small oblong scar (hilum)* very distinct in 
some beans from a difference in colour from the skin of the 


seed (testa). t The skin is easily removed, and the inside 
portion will readily divide into two halves. Examine these 
halves carefully ; they arc the first two leaves of the plant 
and are called seed-leaves (cotyledons). J The seed-leaves 
do not much resemble the ordinary green leaves of a plant, 
but between this fleshy pair and the ordinary green leaves, as 
we gain experience, we will find a very gradual transition, 
clearly proving to us that these two halves that our pea has 
divided into are really leaves. Nestling between the seed- 
leaves we find a little bud with a pair of rudimentary leaves 
(plumule) and the beginning of a root (radicle). The seed- 
leaves are in this instance thick, and contain, among other 
matter, a quantity of starch, which undergoes a change when 
the seed begins to grow (germination), § becomes soluble, and 
serves as food for the young plant before it is able to find 
sustenance by means of its own root and leaves. 


* L. hilum, a speck. J G. kotuledon^ a cup-like hollow. 

L. testa, a shell. § L. Germen, the bud of a tree, a youngs twig^. 
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The entire seed, then, is an embryo plant; ithas the rudiments 
of a stem and of a root, and has a 
The seed. store of food laid up to assist th^ 

young plant during its early struggle for existence. 

In the pea or bean the store of food is in the seed-leaves ; 
but if we examine the seed of the castor-oil plant ( Ricinis 
commnuis ) or itsnear relative, the Moglee yerendie^’/y^/r<7- 
pha curcas we will find the seed-leaves are not thick or 
fleshy, but are very thin; and although white, somewhat re- 
semble ordinary leaves by the arrangement of the veins. The 
store of food for the young plant in this instance is the white 
cheese-like portions ; it is from this that the castor-oil is ex- 
pressed. A seed with the food store outside the seed-leaves, 
as in this instance, is called albuminous, while the opposite 
condition, such as is to be found in the pea, is called exalbu- 
minous* 
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EXAMINATION OF A PLANT. 


M HE reader should be provided with a whole plant, or at 
least a branch in flower, of one of the following plants 
as illustrations to this chapter: — 


English Name. Botanical Name. Vernacular. 

Cotton Gossypium herbaceum Kapus 

Bendy Hibiscus esculentus Bendy 

Shoeflower Hibiscus, any species Jassoondie 

Ambaree Hibiscus cannabinus Ambaree 

Bendy tree Thespesia populnea Bendy ke jhar 

or any of the very numerous plants that are known in the 
vernacular as rSn bendy. 


The seeds of cotton, ambaree, or bendy have the same 
arrangement of the food store for the young plant as the 
castor-oil seed, but are smaller and more difficult for a begin- 
ner to understand. Let us imagine we have sown a cotton 
or a bendy seed in a favourable soil with a suitable degree 
of heat and moisture. The embryo plant starts into growlh at 
the expense of the food provided for it in the seed combined 
with water, but it soon sends its seed-leaves up into the air and 
its root down into the soil. The leaves are green from the pre- 
sence of a colouring matter Chlorophyll^ in the cells of which 
they are built up, but are provided with a protective layer on 
both sides destitute of this green colour and furnished with 
openings, generally on the under side, called stomates, which 
lead into open spaces between the cells of the leaf. Through 
the stomates the leaf takes in carbonic acid gas and decom- 
poses it into its elements, carbon and oxygen. The carbon 

* G. chloros, grass, green , phullon^ a leal. 
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Assimilation. 


combines with the elements of water and is retained by the 
plant; the oxygen is set free to be taken up by animals and 
combine with other bases. This striking arrangement is 
called assimilation ; to it we are indebted for the powerful 

influence in purifying the air that 
healthy living plants are acknow- 
ledged to possess ; but in dead leaves, decaying flowers, and 
ripening fruit the operation is reversed: these take up oxygen 
and give out carbonic acid. On this account all dead leaves 
should be kept buried under a good covering of friable earth 
until they have thoroughly decayed. Besides absorbing the 
offensive gas, the earth that is mixed with or covers decaying 
leaves is brought into a soluble form by the action of the car- 
bonic acid, and becomes a valuable manure. 

Let us look at the leaves on the branch of the hcndi\ shoe^ 
flower, or cotton we have provided for illustration. We find 
that each of the leaves has a stalk (petiole),* and that at the 
base of the stalk on the young leaves we find a pair of small 
leaf-like organs (stipules) .f These may have fallen away from 
the older leaves, as the protection they gave when the leaf was 
young is not now required, but by the exercise of reasonable 
perseverance; we may see the scar showing the place of attach- 
ment. 

The arrangement of the leaves may at first sight appear 
irregular, but it will be interesting to 
Phyllotaxis. observe that as a rule it is quite syste- 

matic. If the eye is fixed on any one leaf and another sought 
on the same plane, it will be found that four leaves intervene 
between the first noted and the second, or, if we call the first 
noted number one, the second will be number six. Starting 
from number one, to bring the next higher in line with the eye 

• # L. petiolaius, a little foot. , 

L, stipulctf a stem# 

18 
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it is necessary to turn the stem round a bit^ and so on, until 
by the time we arrive at number six the stem has turned round 
twice, therefore if the leaves were arranged in a circle each 
one would be distant from its neighbour two-fifths of the 
circumference. This admirable arrangement for securing the 
best exposure of eacji leaf to light and air is called phyllotaxis;* 
the two-fifths arrangement is most common, but in the teak, 
saag( Tectona grand is )y and the shewan ( Gindina arbor ca ) the 
arrangement is half, that is, each leaf is one-half the circumfer- 
ence laterally distant from its next neighbour, and in other 
instances, as in the keura ( Pandanus odoratisdmns )y the 
phyllotaxis is very intricate. 

Look carefully at the angle formed by the stalk of the leaf 
^ ^ and the stem (axil) — there is a bud at 

this point, and you will soon find that 
it is characteristic of a leaf to have a bud in its axil. Com- 
pare this condition with a branch of a rose tree. In the rose 
the bud can be easily seen seated in the axil, not of one leaf, 
as in the bendi, but apparently of a stalk bearing from five 
to seven small leaves. If the small leaves are examined care- 
fully it will be seen that the axils do not contain buds ; from 
this we conclude that these small leaves (leaflets) are por- 
tions of one leaf, which, being divided into several parts, is 
called compound, while the opposite condition, that of having 
the leaf in one part, is called simple. 

Hitherto we have been going up the stem,* and it will be 
ad\isable to return to our starting point and examine the root. 
In the pea we found the beginning of a root, and may as 
well note while here that the point of this root touches a 
part of the skin of the seed where there is a minute aperture 
(micropyle),t of which we will learn the importance in the 


* G. ihullorit a leaf ; tassot I arrange, 
t G. micros^ little \ pule, a gate. 
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next chapter. The root grows downwards, serves to fix the 
plant in the soil, and to draw up water containing the mineral 
food of the plant in solution. The root is not green, it sel- 
dom developes leaves, and is furnished at the end with a 
sheath of scales which protects the growing point as it forces 
its way thi;ough the soil. This cap on the end of the root 
(pileorhiza) will be easily seen on the ends of the aeriel roots 
hanging from the branches of wad trees ( Ficus Indica jot on 
the very thick roots of keura ( Pandanus odof atisstmus ), 

The root absorbs moisture from the soil, containing mineral 
^ . matter and gases in solution. The 

Transpiration. .1 . 

greater part of this moisture is eva- 
porated through the leaves and green bark (transpiration),* 
leaving the solid matter behind. The quantity of water thus 
withdrawn from the soil under the influence of bright sun- 
shine must be very great. W hen we cut down a banana tree, 
haela ( Musa sapientum the water may be seen running 
from the cut surface in quantity sufficient to soak the ground 
near the wound, and the action of Australian gum trees in this 
manner has been used to drain the Pontine marshes near 
Rome. 

Let us now return to the stem of the plant where we left 
off. In the axils of some of the upper leaves we find a stalk 
bearing a flower ( peduncle) The flower has a whorl of five 
little green leaves (sepals) united together and forming a little 
cup (calyx) in w^hich the other parts of the flower appear 
seated. In the shoeflower rosa-sinensis) and the 

amharee (Hibiscus cannabinus) thrre are five small modified 
leaves (bracts), in the cotton ( Gossypium herbaceum) three 
large fringed bracts, beneath the calyx, which are spoken of 

* L. tratiSf through ; spiro^ I breathe, 
t L. pedunculuSi a little foot. 
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collectively as an epicalyx.* Inside the calyx we find ano- 
ther whorl of five bright-coloured leaves (petals), which are 
spoken of collectively as the corolla ; the two whorls, calyx^LH^ 
corolla , are called the envelopes of the flower, as they enclose 
the essential organs. Let us now make a vertical section 
of the flower by passing a penknife up through the calyx 
and corolla. We find we have cut open a tube much branch- 
ed at its apex, with each branch terminating in a little 
coloured knob. This is a whorl of small organs which in many 
plants stand free from each other, but in the plants we use 
for illustration are joined together into a tube at the base, an 
uncommon condition out of this family. Each of these organs 
is called a stamen, J its stalk a filament, § and its head an 
anther.ll The anther is filled with a fertilising dust in the 
form of double-coated cells called pollen,^ which is carried 
either by insects or by the wdnd, or mechanically, to the five 
little cushions (stigma) seen in the centre of the flowers. 
When ripe these little cushions are furnished with a viscid 
substance to which the pollen adheres: its inner coat then 
begins to grow> and sends down through tlie stalk of the 
stigma (style)** a long tube which enters the rudiments of 
seeds (ovules) found in the little conical body in the middle 
of the flov/cr (ovary) by means of the minute opening pre- 
viously alluded to, the micropyle. This done, fertilisation is 
accomplished and the ovules are in a fair way of becoming 
ripe seeds fit to reproduce the parent plane. The flowers 
that arc commonly called lilies differ in a slight degree from 

* G. epi, upon , calyx, a flower cup. 

+ L. corolla, a small crown. 

% L stamen, the standing thing, the warp of an ancient web, 

§ L filinm, a thread. 

I) G anthero!,, flowery. 

•f L pollen, fine flower. 

G mark made with a sharp instrument. 
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the type described here : we have not the calyx and corolla of 
distinct colours, but generally all one colour, and the term 
perianth* is used to distinguish this kind of floral envelope. 
In the grasses and sedges the floral envelopes are reduced to 
dry scales; in caladiums and other allied plants they are 
entirely wanting or represented by minute scales. 


* G. perianth perif around , antho^i a flower. 
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EDGINGS. 

•^■DGINGS are intended for the demarcation of spaces 
Bgl allotted for particular purposes, for instance, flower 
beds, in a garden if not cut out on grass should have an edging 
of some kind. Dwarf plants are generally used ; but if water is 
scarce and the beds not constantly kept full of plants an edging 
of neat tiles made for this purpose is desirable. 

An imitation of the edging tile in use in Europe may be 
obtained at Poona, but of such a rude description that it is 
little belter than common bricks set on edge. A neat edging 
tile would certainly find many buyers if offered at a reason- 
able price, and it is to be hoped the makers of Mangalore tiles 
will see their way to producing such a convenience soon, 

Ghar Edging. 

A white crystaline stone, which is abundant on the low 
hills of the Deccan, called ghar in Marathi, makes a very 
pretty edging when broken so as to display a fresh surface 
and neatly arranged. When fresh its colour is too glaringly 
white if arranged in broad lines, but in narrow lines of 
short length it looks well. An edging should be propor- 
tionate to the width of the path and the size of the flower bed 
it separates. If distinct it can scarcely be too small; two 
or three inches in height is desirable for general purposes. 
Eight inches high is permissable as an edging to a wide road, 
but anything higher takes the character of a fence and 
appears out of place. 

Width is often a desirable feature, with Alternanthera cut 
down to three inches high, a width of fifteen to eighteen 
inches looks well. 

Alternanthera amabilis. 

This plant was introduced into gardens in Madras about 
1870, and immediately took full possession of Indian gardens 
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as an edging to the exclusion of nearly all other plants, and 
the malices in Western India have transferred to it the name 
^^Tew” previously applied to Justicia gendarussa. That its 
popularity is deserved there is no question ; on the side of a 
path fully exposed to the sun, no other plant is so easy ±0 
manage if water is abundant. This plant sports freely; 
three distinct varieties have become fixed and many more 
of less permanent character may be selected in any large 
garden. 

The typical Alternanthera amabilis has elliptical acuminate 
leaves varying in colour from green to bright crimson. 

Alternanthera (amabilis) amoena has small spatulate 
leaves (increasing in width from the base upwards) and a 
dense habit of growth. 

Alternanthera ( amabilis) tricolor has ovate leaves (like 
longitudinal section of an egg) with a green margin, rose 
centre, and purple veins. 

Justicia Gendarussa (Jugut-Mndun). 

A dwarf plant with wnllow-like lance-shaped leaves, forms 
an excellent edging ; prefers a heavy rainfall. Propagate 
by cuttings planted during the rains. 

This plant enjoys shade, and when planted at the side of a 
wide road shaded with trees no edging looks better. Clip- 
ping twice yearly is necessary. It should be kept about 8 inches 
high. 

Paradanthus Tithymaloides, Vilayti Sher^ 

Is in very common use as an edging. It has an advantage 
in growing in any garden soil that is open and friable, requir- 
ing no watering after it is once established. A very prettily 
variegated variety was found at Gunesh Khind in 1870. 
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When it has become more plentiful, it will make a very strik- 
ing edging. 

Plumbago Capensis, Chitrak . 

This plant, by frequent clipping, may be brought into a 
dence form, and is very well suited for edging wide roads. 
Propagate by cuttings of ripe w’ood. It thrives best at an 
altitude of over 2,000 feet above the sea. 

The Miniature China Rose 

Makes a beautiful edging, as it bears clipping well and 
flowers nearly all the year round. Any rich open soil well 
drained is suitable. Cuttings should be planted in a shady spot 
during the cold season and transplanted to their permanent 
quarters at the beginning of the rainy season if the rainfall is 
slight, or at the end if the fall is over 50 inches annually. 

If dfj^ped twice yearly and regular attention given to fill up 
blanks, this rose will make a neat edging about 8 inches high ; 
therefore it is well suited for flower beds about twenty feet 
wide. Smaller beds look better with a more dwarf edging. 
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FENCES. 

IJHIOTHING affects the appearance of a garden more than 
lll^ the condition of the fences, which must be of a neat 
and regular character ; and by a proper selection of plants 
for the purpose, they may be made to form one of the chief 
graces of the garden. Where cattle are not grazing regularly, 
the ugly lines of prickly-pear and milk bush that are so com- 
mon are very objectionable. Some of the following plants 
make, a perfectly efficient fence, defying the inroads of cattle, 
while enlivening the scene \vith brilliant flowers. 

If the soil is very rocky and water scarce a fence of iron 
post and wires is the most suitable, and is probably cheaper in 
the end than any live fence however hardy. It may be said it 
does not cost much to plant a fence of prickly-pear in the 
dry parts of India, but the value of the land a prickly fence 
occupies is often considerable. 

A wire fence is efficient at once, but a living fence needs 
care and attention, which adds greatly to the first cost. 

Pomegranate — Punica granatum, Anar, 
Darimba^ Dalimba. 

The pomegranate is a fine fence plant, suicable for a deep 
calcareous soil and a rainfall under 40 inches. Propagate by 
cuttings for the double and by seed for the common variety. 

In making a fence of this plant open a trench two feet wide 
and the same in depth laying the surface soil and the subsoil 
on opposite sides of the trench. Fill in about six inches of 
town sweepings and cover with the surface soil. Take six 
inches deep of soil from the side of the trench on which the 
surface soil had been laid and fill up the trench. Mix the top 
layer with a little manure and make up the sides with the soil 
14 
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taken from the bottom of the trench. Put in the plants care- 
fully and water freely during one dry season ; after that the 
roots will be sufficiently deep to dispense with watering. 

All fence plants should be put in with as much care as is 
given in this case. A little extra labour at the beginning 
more than repays its cost by saving in work and effectual 
protection at later stages. 

Citrus acida, Jambooree^ yambira. 

In a deep soil this useful thorny shrub forms a most excel- 
lent fence. To make a fence of this plant prepare the ground 
as noted above and sow fresh seeds as they are taken from 
the fruit, two inches apart, in the line they are to remain in. 
The object of sowing the plants where they are to remain is 
to preserve the tap root, which is so essential in a dry climate, 
as it goes deeply into the ground where moisture remains 
available if suitable preparation of the soil has been given. 

CaSUARINA MURICAIA. 

In a very sandy soil or any good soil of a very open friable 
nature and with a good supply of water this tree makes 
excellent fences if kept regularly cut in and trimmed. The 
internal fence in the Public Garden at Kohlapur is of this 
tree and the effect is very fine. Propagate by seeds, which 
should be sown thinly on a bed of very sandy soil as soon as 
ripe. 


Inga dulcis, 

If permitted to grow, becomes a large tree, but may be cut 
to form an impenetrable fence. It thrives on a deep soil if 
sown where it is wanted to form the fence. And with care 
becomes impenetrable in one year. 
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Dodon^a viscosa, Zakamee, 

Is one of the best plants for edging to wide roads, and for 
internal division in a garden or to hide objectionable objects 
IS very useful. If the soil is deep, after the first year it does 
not require water, and may be clipped regularly to keep it in 
shape. It is raised from seeds only, and prefers a sandy soil. 

Duranta plumieri, Malkayigunce, 

Makes a most beautiful fence, quite impenetrable to cattle. 
Its lovely blue or white flowers and little racemes of golden 
fruit are always interesting. It succeeds well in deep black 
soil on the Deccan without irrigation if planted carefully as 
directed above. 

LaNTANA ACl'LEAlA 

Makes a very good fence in situations whore the rainfall is 
over 50 inches. The shears require to bo used freely to keep 
it in order. Propagate by seed or cuttings. 

Law.sONIA alba, Mcndie, Henna, Gounta, 

Is excellent for interior fencing, where it is not subject to 
depredations from cattle. Propagate by seed or cuttings in 
any good garden soil and keep in order by clip) ing twice 
yearly. 

ViTEX Negundo (The Chaste Tree), Nirgooiidi , 
Sindoowara, Nishimda, Sindooka, 

Forms a beautiful fence in situations where the rainfall is 
over 50 inches yearly. Propagate from cuttings or seed. 

Bougainvillea spectabilis. 

With a rich open soil, plenty of water, and good drainage 
this plant makes an exceedingly rich and impenetrable fence. 
A light trellis should first be made to train the plant on, and 
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by the time the trellis has decayed, the plant will be strong 
enough to stand alone. Propagate by layers and plant six 
feet apart. Tie in the rampant shoots close to the trellis 
and prune freely where too thick. 

Hi^MATOXYLON CaMPECHIANUM, 

The Logwood Tree, Patung, 

Makes an excellent fence and bears clipping well. It is 
suitable for a situation with a black soil and a rainfall not 
over 40 inches annually. Propagate by seed, which should 
be sown where the fence is required. 

Euphorbia Tiriculla, The Milk^hush, Sher, 

Makes a stiff formal fence. The milky sap is very acrid^ 
Propagate by cuttings. 

Prickly-PEAR, Negadoung^ Naga-halee, Nag-phunee, 
and Euphorbia neriifolia, Thor, 

Are excellent fence plants for railways in dry situations 
or for preserving embankments from the effects of heavy rain : 
their chief recommendation is, they may be planted at any 
season. 


Agave Americana 

Makes good fences in moist situations if planted on an 
embankment, so that the roots have an open dry soil to 
grow in. Propagate by offshoots. 

Agave vivapara, Guipat, and Agave cantula 
Are similar in use and treatment to the above, 

JatroPHACURCAS, Moglee Yerendee, Baghbarinda Napalam, 

In situations with a heavy rainfall this plant makes a good 
fence. The seeds yield a large proportion of oil fit for lamps. 
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Propagate by seeds or cuttings. This plant is hardy and 
will grow where few other nice fence plants would thrive. 

Capparis SPlNOSA, The Caper Bush, Kabar, Kalvaru 

This useful thorny shrub grows wild on the hill ranges 
throughout India, and might be utilised as a fence plant in 
such positions. Its thorns would effectually resist cattle and 
its flower buds ought to be pickled in vinegar, as is done in 
Southern Europe, where this plant yields the costly condi- 
ment called capers. 

Clerodendron aculeatum. 

A shrub of slow growth and small myrtle-like leaves pro- 
tected by short thorns. Will make a neat and effective fence. 
Cattle will not touch its bitter thorny shoots, and its small 
white flowers have a delightful fragrance early in the morning 
or while the air is moist. When established in good soil, 
it does not require irrigation, and it is easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Acacia Farnesiana, Kusturi, Vitkhira, Gooya haboola, 
Eree baboola. 

This shrub makes a very efficient fence and thrives in any 
but the thinnest soils without watering. In making a fence of 
this plant the soil should be stirred deeply and the seed sown 
where the fence is wanted during the rainy season and 
watered occasionally during the first few months. The 
travellers’ bungalow at Kolhapoor is enclosed by a fence of 
this plaint and the effect is very satisfactory. 
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HORTICULTURAL MYTHS. 


a carpenter or barber will gravely show one how to make a 
gardener^s cut so as to ensure the growth of a cutting. Accord- 
ing to such authorities a cutting should be made so that the 
cut end may form a very obtuse angle or should be sloping, 
while professional propagators usually make their cuts trans- 
verse. 

India is not without such myths. Many classes of people 
except cultivators say that if a young guava tree is split 
open, the pith removed, and the wound tied up, the tree will 
bear fruit without seeds, and the fact that many normally seed- 
bearing fruits are without seeds is explained in this way. It 
might be wrong to say that the pith has nothing whatever to 
do with the productions of seed, although in the instance of 
the guava it certainly has as Iktle to do with the production 
of seed as any other part of the tree, and the operation 
described will certainly not have the effect it is stated to 
have. To explain this matter fully it would be necessary to 
go deeply into vegetable physiology, which is impracticable 
in a book of this kind. However, attention may be invited to 
the notes on Fertilization at page lOO, where the influence of 
the stamens and pistil is noted. Imperfection of either the 
stamens or pistil only will account for the absence of seed in a 
fruit. The occurrence is by no means rare. The sugar- 
cane never has seed in its fruit. The propagation of that 
plant has been carried on for many years from cuttings ; there- 
fore seed became superfluous, and that nature does not retain 
superfluous organs is indisputable. 


MUSING notions regarding plants appear to me not 
to be confined to any particular people. In England 
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Another myth— the grafting of bananas— is referred to 
under the head of that group of plants, and is equally fallacious 
with the tales that to obtain fine mangoes it is necessary to 
soak the seed in honey and water it with milk, or the idea 
that grape vines may be engrafted on prickly-pear. 
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TREATMENT OF PLANTS AFTER A 
LONG JOURNEY. 


Treatment of Plants after a long Journey* 


■S^HE great loss that occurs among plants introduced from 
Bm Europe shows that this subject is but little understood, 
especially in the case of deciduous plants, such as the rose 
and European fruits. The common plan is to plant in pots 
and water freely at the root several times daily. Now as the 
plant on its arrival, having neither fresh roots nor leaves, is 
in the worst possible condition for assimilating the food sup- 
plied to it, that any survive such treatment is proof of a won- 
derful degree of hardiness. The proper treatment is — Plant 
in a dry soil ; water thoroughly once ; keep the plants in a 
cool, moist place — if dark so much the better (a bath-room is 
generally suitable) ; sprinkle gently with water twice daily ; 
in about 20 days they will be growing; and if the roots are 
examined, they will be found to have made more progress 
than the heads ; then gradually inure to light, and water more 
freely at the root. If no cool, moist place is available, it is an 
excellent plan to cover the plant entirely with a thick coat- 
ing of the mixture of dung and soil that natives cover the 
floors of their houses with ; this prevents evaporation and 
retains the sap of the plant in good condition. It will be 
understood such treatment is not advisable for plants in leaf, 
which should be kept in a moist place and carefully watered 
at the root while recovering from the effects of a long journey. 
Frequent watering at the root in such a case is apt to make 
the soil sour. 
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Description of Engraving, 

Description of Enoraving 
In Ganesh Khind Garden,*^ 

The central bed has in the middle a specimen of Caryota 
urens (Mhar, Jeerozoo^ Scunda pana) showing its very re- 
markable habit of flowering. This tree grows to a height of 
about 30 feet before it begins to flower. The first flowering 
panicle is of immense size and pendulous from the axil of 
one of the upper leaves. The second is from a lower axil 
and somewhat smaller, and so on downwards until the tree 
is exhausted. In a garden the tree reaches its full size in 
about 15 years, and about seven years more are occupied in 
producing its flowers before it becomes unfit for the garden. 

At the base of this tree are masses of Acalypha Wilksiana 
tricolor^ a shrub which was introduced about 1870 and has 
proved of great value in the dry parts of India. Its fine, shaded, 
bronze-coloured foliage and hardy character when in a deep 
irrigated soil are very useful qualities. Between the above 
are dwarf fan palms, Livistonia Chincnsis^ with plants of 
Yucca gloriosa in front, which regularly throw up magnifi- 
cent panicles of large white flowers between May and 
August. These are enclosed by a thick border of Pancratium 
liftoraley one of the most useful flowering bulbous plants that 
is to be found in gardens in the dry parts of India where 
the rainfall is less than 30 inches annually. In gardens this 
plant is evergreen, the long strap-shaped leaves are always 
graceful and pleasing, and between May and September its 
pure white blossoms are one of the chief ornaments of the 
garden. This plant was described by Jacquin in 1760, who 
found it on the shores of the Caribbean Sea ; his descriptions, 
like those of Roxburgh in the Flora Indica,^* are so beautiful- 
ly accurate and full that the work of modern botanists suffers 
by comparison as far as use by people who are not intensely 
scientific is concerned. 
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The outer border is 1 5 inches in width of Alternanthera, 
which is rich with glowing shades of rose and crimson, and 
appears to enjoy the regular clipping, which keeps it down to 
3 inches in height. An edging of pale-coloured tiles com- 
pletes the central bed. 

The four palms seen in the other beds are cocoanut trees 
and are surrounded by Hibiscus of sorts and rose trees. 
The background shows the effect produced in the distance 
by the graceful feather foliage of the Gul Mohr ( Poinciana 
regia) with a solitary Coula neem ( Millingtonia hortensis) 
towering above it. 

Construction of the Plant Box 
shown in the engravings page 1 16. 

The development of manufactures in India makes it evi- 
dent that the beer barrel will not be long available as a plant 
tub, although some people will regret it could not be entirely 
devoted to horticultural purposes. Gardeners will let it 
revert to its original or any other purpose without breaking 
their hearts about it. Plant boxes formed of live pieces of 
timber held together by four bolts, which may be removed in 
a few minutes, the roots examined, defects corrected, and then 
reconstructed without trouble, are sure to supersede the 
unwieldy old tub. Teakwood is most suitable. In size 18 
inches in length, breadth, and depth is convenient. A box 
of this measurement can be easily moved about by four men, 
who place a pair of bamboos in its handles and carry It off 
easily. 

The thickness of the timber may be i inch, except in the 
corners, where two-inch square upright pieces have tf?e boards 
let into them and are produced below to form feet. The 
bottom is quite loose and has five holes for drainage : it is 
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supported on battens fixed to the side. After preparation the 
bottom is thoroughly soaked in warm tar and two or three 
coats applied to the inner face of the sides, so that a chink 
may not be left uncovered. In some instances it may be 
desirable to soak the sides in tar warmed by exposure to the 
sun. The appearance produced by this is, first, a bright 
shining black and later a dark grey^ which harmonises with the 
green leaves perfectly. 

Thi£ use of Tar on Plant Boxes. 

I find that a strong feeling on this matter prevails, but on 
searching into the matter I have not met anyone who could 
give a reason for the faith that was in him that tar is injurious 
to plants when applied to tubs and carefully dried before 
the earth was put in. I have used tar barrels and tarred my 
plant boxes during some years with very satisfactory results. 

Porous Flower-Pots. 

Flower-pots that are decidedly porous are much preferred 
by gardeners in England — rightly, no doubt, if the plants are 
in a conservatory, — but in India instances occur in which 
porous pots are not desirable. The moist sides of a porous pot 
will, under a dry night wind, give off so much heat that a tem- 
perature below freezing point is produced and at noon the 
plant may be in a temperature above lOO degrees. Although 
the practice will scarcely be considered commendable, it may 
be useful to note that as good plants of geraniums and cro- 
tons may be seen in kerosine oil tins as any other kind of pot. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 

Nursery in a Casuarina Plantation. 

MIMN general aspect Casuarina muricata resembles some 
^]f|| species of fir and is often called a fir by Europeans. 
Its deciduous branchlets have much the appearance of fir 
leaves, but its timber is extremely hard and other characteristics 
of fir are wanting. In cultivating this tree the chief necessity 
appears to be to provide abundant water, and fortunately it is 
not particular whether the water is fresh or brackish, whether 
confined to a short period or distributed throughout the year, 
on a flat-topped hill at Khandalla, subject to a rainfall of about 
200 inches between May and October, or on the seashore 
with water alw’ays a few feet below the surface, it appears to 
thrive equally well. The field on which this plantation of 
Casuarinas is made having been leveled, the depth of soil on 
the upper side was six inches, on the lower side six feet, 
but a water-course runs* along the upper side, and there is a 
gradual decrease in the size of the trees from the water- 
course downwards, although the depth of soil increases in the 
same direction. 

The plantation is utilized as a nursery, the light feathery 
branchlets breaking the rays of the sun, yet admitting abun- 
dant light, tend to make it cool in the hot season and equable 
during the cold season when the range of temperature on 
exposed places is great. 

The trees were originally planted 5 feet, and have beeh 
thinned out to 15 feet apart. Beer barrels have hitherto been 
so cheap in India that there has been little inducement to pre- 
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pare the familiar plant boxes of European gardens ; but since 
brewing has been established in the plains, it is evident that 
the price of beer barrels must rise above their value as plant 
tubs. This is not much to be regretted, because those square 
plant boxes which can easily be taken in pieces and are held 
together by iron bolts are greatly superior to the old tubs in 
convenience in examining the roots of a plant and in dura- 
bility. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

JffilLANTS are arranged by botanists in two great divisions 
called sub-kingdoms; one (Phanerogamia)* includes 
all plants commonly known as flowering plants, in which the 
sexual arrangement is apparent, with cypress, pine, and casu- 
arina trees, and grasses that have minute flowers, or in which 
the flowers have not bright colours. The other class (Crypto- 
gamia)t includes those in which the sexual arrangement is not 
so clearly apparent, viz., ferns, mosses, mushrooms, seaweeds, 
and other allied plants. 

Phanerogamia is divided into two classes. Plants of one 
class are called Dicotyledons,! from the presence in the seed 
of generally two seed leaves, as in the pea, the castor-oil 
seed, or cotton seed. These plants have the veins of the 
leaves forming an irregular network, so that if a leaf is torn 
the edge is irregular. The flowers have the various whorls 
of organs generally in fours or lives ; the wood is formed in 
bundles radiating from a central pith, and increasing in size 
by additions formed between the wood and bark (cambium 
layer), and the bark is separable. This may be seen easily by 
cutting across the stem of tondlce ( Coccinia Indica ) or bhokur 
(Cordia latifolia). With the aid of a lens it may be seen in a 
great number of trees with net-veined leaves, and should be 
compared with the end of a sugarcane or a bamboo, which 
belong to the other class, called Monocotyledons, from the 
presence of one leaf only in the seed. The leaves of this 

Gr. phaneros^ visible, gamos, sexual union."" 
t Gr. kruptoSf hidden. 

t Gr. rfi, two , kotuledons, hollow cups «a seed leaves. 
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class have the veins running parallel, as maybe easily seen in 
a banana leaf, sugarcane, or any other grass. The parts of 
the flowers are in threes ; for this character examine Gulchuboo 
( Polianthes tubcrosa)^ or any of the plants usually called lilies 
and the wood is formed in wire-like bundles, which soon dis- 
continue to grow in thickness. These bundles are easily 
distinguished in the stem of the cocoanut or inhad^ in the 
sugarcane, and the bamboo. As these divisions are natural 
groups in which the individual members resemble each other 
in many points yet differ in some respects, no single character 
or mark can be given by which they can be absolutely dis- 
tinguished. 

In many Dicotyledons one of the floral envelopes is sup- 
pressed, the calyx only being left to enclose the essential organs. 
In this case it is often coloured, and resembles the ordinary 
corolla (petaloid). Example: Giilabas ( Mirabilis jalapa). 
The suppression of one of the floral envelopes is made use of 
for dividing the large class of Dicotyledons into two convenient 
groups, one called Monochlamydese,* in which the flower has 
only one covering, often minute, sometimes wanting, and the 
other, Dichlamydeae,t in which the two coverings arc generally 
developed. Dichlamydeae is a large sub-class, and is again 
divided into groups, in which the flowers have the petals free, 
as in the poppy ox peel a dhatura (Polypetalaj )X joined as 
in sagurgota or bowric ( Gamopetal:e),^ 

* Gr. mofio^, one; chlatmis, a cloak. 

t Gr. dis, twice. 

t Gr. poly, many; pctalon, a leaf. 

§ Gr. gamos, marriage, union; pcialon, a leaf. 
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NOTES ON GARDEN PLANTS. 

Arranged in Natural Order. 

the various whorls of the flowers are not adherent to each 
other, and the parts (sepals, petals) of the whorls do not gene- 
rally cohere ; for illustration examine a poppy ( Papaver 
somniferum J ; the prickly poppy, or as it is called in the 
vernacular peela dhatura ( Argemone Mexicana J] the flower 
of chirati ( Trihulus terrestris ) ] or of mustard, or any kind 
of bendis In the latter, however, there is cohesion between 
the sepals and between the stamens, and the corolla is joined 
to the tube formed by the united stalks (filaments) of the 
stamens. 

RANUNCULACEiE. 

The buttercup or crowfoot family so common in English 
meadows, has very few representatives in our gardens ; they 
are herbs with alternate leaves, often much divided, and shrubs 
with opposite simple or divided leaves and very showy 
flowers. 

Acrid properties characterise the order ; in Aconite very 
poisonous. 

Larkspur, Delphinium^ ajacis,X 

Is an annual with much divided alternate leaves and showy 
racemes of blue flowers. If sown in October Larkspur makes 
a showy bed from January to April. A deep friable soil is 

♦ L. thalamuSf a receptacle ; flos^ a flower. 

t Delphinium. The Greek name used by Dioscorides. 

X Ajacis, The specific name was given from the supposition that the letters 
A, J, A were to be seen in the lines on the petals 


E now begin our notes on garden plants with a division 
of the tribe Polypetalae called Thalamiflorae,* in which 
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required, with regular watering sufficient to keep the soil 
moist. It is advisable to sow where the plants are wanted to 
bloom and thin out, instead of transplanting. 

DILLENIACE/E* 

A small group of trees or shrubs, sometimes climbing. The 
garden members are trees with grand, alternate, exstipulate 
leaves, having conpsicuous lateral parallel nerves and fruit 
enclosed in five thickened sepals. 

Dillenia Indica, A/ota Kurmal, Uva Chitta, Chalta, 
often called Dillenia spvciosay 

Is a very beautiful tree of a spreading habit with bright 
green leaves having conspicuous lateral nerves ending in a 
tooth at the margin and very fragrant pure white flowers 
9 inches in diameter followed by fruit enclosed in five thick- 
ened persistent sepals forming a ball the size of the fist. The 
sepals have an agreeable acidity and are used in curries. 

This very beautiful tree thrives in moist districts, such 
as its natural habitat, the forests of the Dang country and 
of the Circar mountains, and in the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta. In dry districts it thrives in sheltered positions in a 
rich deep irrigated soil and is well worthy of care for its 
magnificent flowers. It is propagated by seed, which may be 
obtained from Calcutta seedsmen. 

Dillenia PENTAGYNAf, Kurmal, Rowadan. 

This species is worthy of cultivation as a foliage plant in 
gardens where a moist climate obtains. In the Dang forests 
its leaves may be seen four feet in length by one in breadth, 
richly copper-coloured and hairy while young, and crowning 

♦ DilleniaceeBy from the genus Dillenia^ named in honour of John James Dil- 
lenius, Professor of Botany at Oxford, died 1747. 

t Pentagyna, having five carpels. 

16 
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a simple straight stem. Its flowers appear in the hot season 
and arc yellow and .showy; its fruit is about half an inch in 
diameter. 

Cl I 

^rcc/imhing .shrubs, with opposite Icave.s, a bright-coloured 
calyx, and no corolla. 

Hybrid \ancties, with blue, white, and crimson flowers, are 
frequently brought from tcmjierntr rf.inlrics, and arc much 
prized in our gardens. The cuknalion required is moderately 
rich soil with perfect drainage, abundant w ater ii hlle grow ing 
fast, which is generally during our hotte.st months, and very 
little after the grow'th is ripened. Propagate by inarching on 
to the root of an indigenous sort, of which one of the best is 

ClEMATlS imLOn\,f Jlfor la/c, 

A native of the Deccan, with simple or three-lobed leaves 
and sweet-smelling white flowers, nearly as large as a rupee. 
Suitable for covering an arch where the flowers are within 
reach of the hand. Propagated by seed and layering. A 
really charming climber, flowering about September. 

RanunculusJ Asiatica.§ 

Roots of this pretty plant are often imported during the 
cold season and flower at the beginning of the hot weather, 
but give way to the heat as the season advances. 

MAGNOLIACEiE.il 

A small group of trees or shrubs, much prized for their 
beautiful and sweet-scented flowers. 

* Clematis, from Kleme, a vine branch. t Triloba, three-lobed. 

J Ranunculus, a little frog, applied by Pliny to species which abound in 
wet places. 

§ Asiatica, from Asia. 

II Magnoliacea, from the genus Magnolia, named in honour of Pierre Mag- 
nol, Prefect of the Botanical Garden at Montpellier, died 1715. 
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The indigenous members affect the cooler parts of India 
and specially thrive at an altitude of 4,000 feet. All need 
a deep moist soil. The species are propagated by seeds or 
layers and the varieties by grafting. 

Magnolia grandiflora* 

Is in our gardens a delicate small tree, of very slow growth, 
with broad entire shining leaves, and producing very large 
sweet-scented white flowers in May. It thrives in a thin 
shade conservatory or in the open ground in rich deep soil 
regularly watered, and is propagated by seeds obtained 
from its natural habitat, Florida, or by layering in the form 
called gooteCy in which the branch is slit open from a bud 
outwardj about 2 inches. A small stone is inserted and some 
fine sandy soil tied round the branch in sackcloth, which is 
kept moist by water dripping from a pot suspended above it* 
On being removed the layers must be kept in a close moist 
frame until established. 

Magnolia coNSPicuAf 

Grows with the same treatment as is advised for the above 
species, but its foliage is not as handsome in this climate. 

It is propagated by layering. 

Talauma| pumila§. 

A small shrub with oblong leaves ; often disfigured by 
decayed portions and very sweet-scented globular flowers. 
It thrives with slight shade, a free admixture of potherds in 
the soil, and needs to be planted or potted very firmly, so as 
to reduce the danger of the soil becoming sour. 

* Grand ijlora^ large flowered. 

f Conspicna, remarkable, conspicuous. 

;J; Talaumay derivation obscure. 

4 Putnilfft from pnnuho, a dwarf. 
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Michelia* CHAMPACA, Sone Champa, Champaka. 

A tree much resembling the mango in habit and the shape 
of its leaves with foliage of a dull green hue and sweet- 
scented pale-yellow flowers, prodiucd in great numbers 
follow^ed by one-celled fruits, which soon open and permit 
the seeds to hang out by long funicular cords. 

This tree thrives throughout India in ordinary garden soil 
of considerable depth watered occasionally. It is propagated 
by seed, which is procurable at Paiuhgani, Abu, and other 
stations of similar altitude (nearly 4,000 feet). Some nearly 
white-flowered varieties au in cultivation, wdnch are propa- 
gated by grafting to seedling plants. 

ANONACrvA"",f The Cintaid Apple L amity. 

This group of plants are trees or shrubs, sometimes climb- 
ing, with alternate exstijiulate lea\cs and flowers with fleshy 
petals, often of a pale-yellow^ colour and having an agreeable 
perfume. A deep stony >oil is generally suitable, but alluvial 
soil produces good specimens and fresh seeds are necessary 
for propagation. 

Anona squamosa, J Custard Apple, Ata, SictaphuL 

A deep, very stony, soil with perfect drainage enriched 
with decayed town swxepings are the conditions enjoyed by 
this hardy fruit tree. In a soil of this description, pits two 
feet deep and ten feet apart each way should be dug and filled 
with one-half surface soil and one-half decayed sweepingsl 
well mixed and heaped up six inches to allow for settling in 
these holes. Several fresh seeds should be sown in each pit, 

* Michelia, after Peitro Antonio Michele, a celebrated Florentine botanist, 
1679-1737 

t Anonacece, from the typical genus Anona, probably from Noona, the 
Bengalee name of Anona reticulata, j. Squamosa, scaly. 
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and the intervening space cultivated with potatoes or any 
other suitable crop, 

Superior varieties of this fruit are really delicious, and 
even the common varieties bear useful fruit, procurable in 
seasons of drought when little else is available. If people 
who are fortunate enough to possess a custard apple tree of 
high cliaracter would communicate with Mr. Woodrow at 
Poona, arrangements for grafting it could be made, which 
would be advantageous to all concerned. 

Anona reticulata, * Bid Vs Hearty Ramphuly Noonoy 
With large, fleshy, smooth, heart-shaped fruit, and 

Anona muricata. The Sour Sopy 
Resemble a large custard apple, with soft thorn-like points 
to each of the pips; both of the above arc raised from fresh 
seeds sown where the tree is wanted. The fruit is nutritious 
but insipid. 

POLYALTHIAt LONGIEOLIA,}; which is known as Guatteria^ 
longifoliaj Asaphula, Asoky Raty Devadariy 
Is a very beautiful tree, with long lance-shaped shining 
leaves, wavy at the edges, and greenish star-like flowers 
appearing at the beginning of the rainy season. It enjoys a 
deep stony soil, especially the debris of a building, and looks 
particularly well planted in streets. As this tree does not 
transplant well, pits three feet deep should be prepared, 
filled with loose open soil enriched with well-decayed town 
sweepings and several quite fresh seeds planted ; in such 
circumstances it shoots up rapidly, and needs little attention 
after the first year or two. The seed ripens about the end of 
July, and can be obtained very cheaply at Poona. 

* Reticulata, netted, referring to the surface of the fruit. 

t Polyalthia. — Poly, much ; althecis, healthy, alluding to supposed properties 
of the tree. 

X Longifolia, having long leaves. 
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Artabotrys* ODORATISSIMUS, Hara Champa, 

Is a climbing shrub, with bright green leaves and thick 
fleshy flowers, green in colour until ripe, when they become 
yellow, and emit a strong perfume resembling rotten apples. 
This climber can easily be trained in an umbrella-like form, 
and enjoys a full supply of lime rubbish and other open 
material in the soil ; propagated by layering or seeds. 

Unona discolor. 

A small spreading shrub, with pale yellow odorous flowers# 
Propagated by layers. 

MENlSPERMACE^t 

Is a small group of plants, chiefly climbing shrubs, and not 
of great importance in gardens, but 

Tinospora X CORDIKOLIA. Goolwail, Gulancha, 

Is a valuable medicinal plant, having tonic, antiperiodic, 
and diuretic properties. It is a twining shrub with scabrous 
corky bark and broad cordate leaves. This plant is so reten- 
tive of life that if a branch is thrown on to a fence during the 
rainy season roots will be produced which will reach the 
ground and the cutting will flourish. 

The male and female flowers are on separate plants, dioe^ 
cious, and the stem is useful in teaching botany from the 
large size of its parts, making its structure clearly apparent. 

Anamirta COCCULUS, § the source of the seed, Cocculus 
Indicus, Kakmari-ka-henje, 

Resembles Tinospora cordifolia and its cultivation is nearly 
similar. 

♦ Artabotrys — Artao, to suspend ; hotrys, a bunch. The peduncle has a 
curious hook, which enables it to suspend the bunch of fruit. 

t Menispermacece — Mene, the moon, and sperma, a seed, alluding to the 
half-moon -shaped seed which some of the species produce. 

t Tinospora^ wormseed ; rordtfolia, having heart-shaped leaves. 

§ Anamirta (probably from the Sanskrit word for unfriendly, the popular 
character of the plant) cocculus, from the resemblance in colour of the berries 
to the coccus, cochineal. 
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BERBERIDEiE. 

A group of shrubby, glabrous plants abundant on our moun- 
tains above S;000 feet altitude and in such places are useful as 
fences from the spines which arm the leaves. 

Berberis* Asiatica 

Forms a very pretty bush with 3 to 5-fold strong spinous 
shining leaves — spinous on the margin and abundant small 
pure yellow flowers. It thrives finely in a cool sheltered 
position in the plains. 

NYMPII.^ACE^. 

This charming group of plants is of easy culture and well 
repays attention. A tank with varying depths of water, 
arranged so that during the rainy season it may remain full 
and during the remainder of the year one part may contain 
water and another remain dry, is desirable for growing a large 
collection, because some require water continuously and 
others thrive better when dried up during the dry season 
of the year. Propagation is generally effected by seed. The 
soil must be freely manured, unless it is in a position where 
it receives the w^ashings from extensive fields. For manuring 
water plants, old well decayed manure or bones dissolved 
in sulphuric acid and saltpetre may be thrown into the water 
in small quantities at a time. Weeding must be carefully 
attended to, because water-weeds grow perhaps more rapidly 
than land weeds. 

ViCTORIAt REGIA. J 

This is fitly named the queen of water lilies. It is an 
extremely large and wonderfully interesting water lily (species 
of Kummel)^ a native of the Amazon River. 

* BerheriSf derivation obscure. 

+ Victoria^ named after the Queen of the British Isles and Empress of India. 

t Regia^ royal. 
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Its circular floating leaves have been known to reach 
12 feet in width, with the edge turned up a few inches 
like an immense tray. This gre at expanse of leaf is protected 
on the lower side by spines and supported by a wonderful 
system of girder-like supports strengthened by cross girders, 
which form strong cells, increasing the buoyancy of the 
leaf to such an extent that in several experiments it has 
been found to bear the weight of a man easily. The 
flowers of this grand plant arc proportionate to the size of the 
leaf and have a sweet perfu me which scents the breeze to a 
considerable distance. The j)Iant has been growm near 
Madras for many years, but further north much success 
w’as not met with ; the cold during the month of Janu- 
ary proving fatal at Poona, until Mr. Storey at Odeypore 
treated the plant as an annual, and showed that it could 
be grown with success as far north as that station, and 
consequently it may be grown in any part of the Indian 
plains. 

The important point appears to be to get the seed to 
germinate during April or May and to provide a very rich 
soil. Two cart-loads of good old manure should be mixed 
with four loads of friable loam from the surface of a river 
bank and stored in a moist pit during six months to 
permit the thorough reaction of the soil and manure. Se- 
veral seeds being .sown in a basket of similar soil, it 
should be placed in a larger basket standing in a tank, so 
that the edge of the outer basket may remain above the 
surface and exclude fish. It is doubtful whether fish eat 
the young plants, but they disappear in a remarkable way 
during the first week of growth if a guard of this kind is not 
prepared. Meanwhile, the tank in which the plant is to be 
grown should be arranged : in size it should be 8o feet wide 
to permit of full development and in depth 4 feet in the 
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centre; it may gradually be reduced to i foot at the sides. The 
prepared soil should be placed in the centre, so that, when 
settled down and the water raised to its full height, between 
two and three feet of water may cover the soil. About a 
month after the seed has germinated the leaves will be six 
inches wide and the basket guard for the infantile Victoria 
unnecessary. The plant should then be gently moved to its 
final quarters, where it may be planted in the heap of rich soil 
and the water kept just deep enough to permit the leaves to 
float on the surface. When it starts into growth, if success- 
ful, its progress is very rapid, and the depth of the water may 
be gradually increased until the overflow shows a depth of 
about 3 feet over the crown of the plant. The water must 
not be allowed to stagnate, therefore a little paddle wheel is 
generally fixed so tha^ the water-supply may play upon it and 
keep the surface in motion. 

Another mode of preparation for growing the 
Victoria. 

I have grown a Victoria at Poona on a system differing 
much from that described above and notes on the matter may 
be useful. Being unexpectedly presented with Victoria seeds 
by Mr. Storey, of the Oodeypoie gardens, at a time when suit- 
ably prepared soil for growing the great water lily was not 
available, common garden soil was used and manured as fol- 
lows : — A jar oi sulphuric acid, a cart-load of bones, and 30 lbs. 
weight of saltpetre was purchased. The sulphuric acid was 
diluted with twice its volume of water and a number of jars 
made half full. The bones were first soaked in water, then 
put into the diluted acid, and in a few hours were decomposed 
into a whitish paste, which was monocalcic phosphate of lime. 
About 4 lbs. weight of this and a lbs. weight of saltpetre 
(sorakar) was thrown into the water daily, and the result was 
17 
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very rapid growth of the Victoria. This system is not to be 
recommended generally, because the manure used is so 
powerful that much experience is required for its successful 
application, but some others may find themselves in the same 
initial position and benefit by the experience given. 

Nelumbium* SPECiOSUM.t The Lotus. Kummul, Kudum, 

Pudma. 

In tanks with a u luldy bottom, little overflow, and the loss 
by evaporation made up by supplies of fresh unfiltered watci 
this grand water-lily is of easy culture. It is too well known 
to need description. The colour of the flower in Western 
India is generally bright rosy and in Coromandel districts 
pure white is to be found, and I am informed that near Goa 
pale golden flowers are produced. Whether this is a variet)i 
of our Pudma or the yellow Nelumbium of California is doubt- 
ful. Propagation is most easily effected by seed, which shoulc 
not be more than a month out of water. Tubers which fornr 
on the creeping stem may also be used for propagation, but 
fresh seeds are more reliable. 

NvMPHi^Al Lotus. 

With flowers varying from pure white to bright red, easil) 
distinguished from the following species by the absence ol 
appendages on the anthers. This species grows freely ir 
tanks of sweet water either when the water is permanent oi 
if allowed to dry up during the hot season. It is propagatec 
by seeds, which are minute and not reliable in germination, oi 
by tubers found in the mud of water-holes where the plantj 
have been seen growing. To transplant this beautiful water 

* Ndumbium, from nelumbo^ the name used in Ceylon. 

t Speciosum^ showy. 

% NympheeUf from nympke^ a water nymph. 
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lily to the garden it is advisable to mark the spot they are 
seen growing in, and dig up the tubers during the following 
hot season. Water lilies transplanted while in flower seldom 
thrive. 

NYMPH.EA STELLATA 

Has most frequently blue flowers, but a variety of shades 
are to be found. Its most easy distinguishing character is the 
long appendages to the anthers, which are wanting in Nytn- 
phxa lotus. Its treatment is exactly similar. 

PAPAVERACE.^®, The Poppy Family. 

The plants of this family are herbs with alternate usually 
sessile leaves, showy flowers, and oily seeds borne on the 
walls, or on plates extending inwards from the w^alls of the 
capsule. The roots are generally strong and deep-searching 
with few fibres, and the plants do not bear transplanting well. 
Propagation is effected by seed. 

Papaver* orientale. The Garden Poppy, Lai a. 

A showy herb with much divided leaves and large scarlet 
flowers, having a dark spot at the base of each petal. It 
enjoys a deep sandy soil manured w’ith old dung or leaf 
mould. The seed should be sown in October or November, 
where the plants are wanted to bloom and thinned out to six 
inches apart. 

Papaver bracteatum t 

Is a variety of the above with bracts at the base of the 
flower largely developed and is treated similarly. 

Papaver Hookeri J 

Is a large species, forming a bushy herb 3 to 4 feet in 
height, very gay, with numerous large flowers varying from 

* Papaver, the old Latin name used by Pliny. 

t Bracteatum, having small modified leaves beneath the flower. 

X Hookeri, after Sir Joseph Hooker. 
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rose to deep scarlet. In treatment it is similar to the other 
species, but must be thinned out more or reared with great 
care in a bed and potted separately when young and planted 
out 2 feet apart when well established. 

Papaver Somniferum,* The Opium Poppy, Afim-ke-JhaVi 
Khus-KhuSy Post, 

A large poppy, generally white, but to be found of the 
most beautiful mixture of rose, lilac, or violet and white. The 
source of the drug, opium, which is the dried sap obtained by 
scratching the immature capsule with little knives, that are 
fastened together in fours. A rich deep soil as open and fri- 
able as possible is desirable. The seed should be sown where 
the plants are wanted to bloom, and look to advantage in 
masses. 

ARGEMONEf Mexicana, Pce/a Dhatiira. 

The prickly poppy, a common weed, is very useful for 
acquiring a knowledge of the family. It has 3 sepals, which 
fall off as the flower opens, 6 petals crumpled in the bud, 
and the ovary shows the ovuU's seated on its walls ( parietal 
placentation) . White varieties are cultivated in Europe for 
ornament. 

ESCHOLTZIA+ CaLIFORNICA. 

A very ornamental annual with largo bright yellow flowers 
and much divided leaves. Sow in sandy loam about Sep- 
tember or October on the spot where the plants are wanted to 
bloom. 

Bocconia§ cord\ta. 

A handsome foliage plant for a light conservatory. The 
leaves are alternate stalked, large, cordate, lobed, and of a 

Somniferum, sleep-producing. 

t Argemone.^ Argema, cataract of the eye. 

$ Escholtzia, after Escholtz, a celebrated Naturalist, I793-I?^3i. 

§ Bocconia, after Paolo Bocconi, M.D., a Sicilian Botanist ; Cordata, heart- 
shaped. 
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pale green colour. The flowers are not conspicuous. Pro- 
pagate by seeds. 

FUMARIACE^.* 

This is a group of annual or perennial herbs, with watery 
juice ; the leaves are usually divided, the segments not joint- 
ed, which occur abundantly in temperate Himalaya. A very 
beautiful member is a plant of Japan and Siberia, much culti- 
vated in Europe, viz : 

DiCENTRAf SPECTABILISjJ 

Which will grow at hill stations if well established plants 
in a resting state are imported from Europe, might be hybri- 
dised with Dicentra Roylei or some other indigenous species. 

CRUCIFERyE,§ The Mustard Cabbage Family^ 

Is so called from the cross-like arrangement of the four 
petals, and is a very imf)ortant group from the number of whole- 
some esculents it includes. Of these, cauliflower, cabbage, 
and radish are familiar examples. Although much cultivated 
in India, the family generally affects temperate regions, and 
is valued for the nutritive and anti-scorbutic properties of 
many of its members. 

This family as a rule needs a very rich friable soil with 
abundant decayed cowdung as manure, and are indifferent 
to a considerable quantity of salt in the soil. Being temper- 
ate climate plants, nearly all of them thrive better if sown 
when the rainy season is nearly over, but the season may be 
prolonged till May by planting on the northern side of a high 
tree, where abundant light accompanies partial shade at 

Fumariarecc, from the genus Fumaria ; fumas. smoke, in allusion to the 
disagreeable smell. 

t Dicentra — Dis^ twice ; kentron^ a spur. 

i SpectabiliSf remarkable. 

§ Crudfercet cross-bearing, in allusion to the arrangements of the petals. 
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midday. Seed is the only means of propagation generally 
used, but valuable varieties are sometimes increased by cut- 
tings and division of the root-stock. In this family special 
attention should be given to the system of defeating insect 
enemies given on page 77. 

Brassica* oleracea, Cabbage, Cobee, 

Of this wholesome vegetable there are several well-marked 
varieties^ distinguished by the size, shape^ and colour of the 
conglomerated leaves, ‘Mieads. 

If the rainfall is not over 50 inches annually, the seed may 
be sown about the middle of August for the main crop ; if 
sown earlier, the crop has many insect enemies to contend 
with, which weaken the seedlings, unless the weather proves 
exceptionally favourable; if the rainfall is heavy, defer sowing 
till the middle of September, and see that a well-drained spot 
is selected for the seed-bed. Make a small fresh sowing twice 
a month till November to prolong the season. 

The seed should be sown on soil that has been well manured 
for the previous crop, with the addition of a small quantity of 
thoroughly-decayed manure worked into it. 

Sow in lines six inches apart, half an ounce of seed to lOO 
square feet, and give a thorough watering. Good seed will 
germinate within ten days. When the plants are well up, thin 
out carefully, so that there may be no crowding to make the 
plants weakly. When the seedlings arc about four inches high 
see that the soil is in a moist but not wet condition ; then lift 
carefully so that some soil may adhere to the roots, and trans- 
plant to the permanent quarters, which must be a first-class 
soil, well worked and enriched with a liberal supply of decayed 
cowdung or town sweepings : poudrette is also excellent 
if there is no stint of water and the drainage is good. The 

• Brassica, from brtsci, the old Saxon for cabbage. 
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quantity of manure to be given depends so much on local 
circumstances that no distinct rule can be laid down, but there 
is little danger of giving this crop too much manure if it is well 
mixed with the soil. An average of one inch in depth of decayed 
cowdung or poudrette is a sufficient dressing for growing cab- 
bage and other strong growing crops with abundant irrigation. 
The cabbage is not a deep-rooting plant in India, therefore 
irrigation must be provided at short intervals — once in four 
days for soils of average retentive quality. When the plants 
are young the irrigation should be supplemented by an evening 
shower from a watering pot at least once in two days ; and 
when well established, a soaking of liquid manure at the root 
once a week is desirable. 

The distance apart the plants should be put in depends on 
the size the variety attains ; 2 feet for small and 2\ feet apart 
in both directions for large varieties are suitable distances. 

If large well filled heads are expected the hoe must be 
kept at work stirring and breaking the surface as often as 
possible — at least once in ten days is necessary — until the 
plants cover the ground. 

The root of the cabbage being small in proportion to the 
leaves and not adapted for wide foraging, a soil in the best 
possible condition is necessary, and therefore it should not 
have borne a crop of any other Qruciferae for a year previous 
to the planting of cabbage. 

If greenfly abounds water the plants gently with a watering 
pot and dust them with wood-ashes. Allow the ashes to 
remain during one night and wash them off by a smart shower 
from the watering pot, and repeat the dusting of ashes again 
in the evening. In dusting on the ashes, the hand should be 
kept low so as to get as much as possible on the lower sides of 
the leaves. This plan keeps down the pest to some extent; more 
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than this it is difficult to attain without injury to the plants. 
Many attempts have been made to grow cabbage seed in 
India, and in the Northern Provinces some degree of success 
has been met with — in so far as the production of seed is 
concerned, but not as a commercial speculation. This is 
not greatly to be regretted, because hereditary influence is not 
strong in cabbage. A first class variety removed to a different 
soil and climate soon loses the characteristics for which 
it is valued, and as the seed is not heavy or costly, it is better 
to get yearly supplies from a merchant whose business it is to 
know where the best seed is procurable than to try to save 
seed in India. The price of seed in our large cities is rarely 
more than 8 annas per oz. 

The following sorts are of good useful quality : — 
SuGARLOAF CABBAGE; Narclee Cobee. 

An upright-growing sort giving small early heads. 

Early York Cabbage. 

A tender white variety of medium size. 

Dwarf Drumhead Cabbage, Bopalee Cobee. 

A large sort giving very firm flat heads, which bear carriage 
well, and is a favourite with market gardeners. This variety 
appears to me more fit for table in India than it usually is in 
England, where it is considered somewhat coarse in flavour. 

Red Dutch Cabbage, Lai Cobee. 

A small red sort used for pickling and in French cookery^ 
It should be sown in the beginning of the cold season, as it 
does not stand heat well. 

WiNNINGSTADT and MaDGEBOURG CaBBAGE 

Are large free-growing kinds of great merit. 
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Savoys 

Are varieties of cabbage with leaves which rise between 
the principal veins giving the plant a puckered bullate 
appearance. 

Borecole 

Is, like the cabbage, a variety of Brass ica olej'acea, but 
differs in retaining a natural development of the leaves 
and has greater power to resist cold, and the leaves are 
scarcely esculent until frost-bitten ; therefore its cultivation in 
India is not profitable. 

Knol-Kohl or Kohl-Rabi 

Is another variety of Brass ica olcracea which to a great 
extent replaces the turnip in this country as it endures heat 
better than that esculent. Let the soil be thoroughly enrich- 
ed with manure, as detailed for cabbage, and in the Deccan 
sow any time from the beginning of May to the beginning of 
January ; the early-sown crop should be shaded slightly till 
the rains set in, and a fresh sowing made once in ten days. 
In districts wdth rainfall over 40 inches sow on well-raised 
beds from August till the rainy season is over ; afterwards 
continue sowdng till January on ridges one foot apart, so that 
the water may run between them. It is not advisable to 
transplant knol-kohl because the check the plant receives 
increases the woody fibre. 

Early White Vienna and Green Top White are the best 
sorts. 

Brussels Sprout, 

A variety of cabbage with a long stem crowmed by a small 
head of blistered leaves. From the stem small shoots 
(sprouts) appear, which are a delicate vegetable. The 
18 
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cultivation is exactly as detailed for cabbage, but the sprouts 
should be gathered and used when between two and three 
inches long. 

Cauliflower, PAoo/ Cobee. 

This is universally considered the most delicious of the 
varieties of Brassica oleracea. The part usually eaten is a 
malformation of the infloresence, which occurs during the 
early part of its growth, forming a white conglomeration 
of imperfect buds and a few of the tender leaves surrounding 
the head. 

Cauliflower being a delicate plant always needs great care 
and attention in its cultivation, but much less care is neces- 
sary in this country than in Europe. The soil most suitable 
is a rich friable loam, such as occurs in the black soil of the 
Deccan, the alluvial tracts in the basin of the Ganges or Ner- 
budda. Thorough working of the soil is necessary, and in 
stations where the market price of cauliflower is usually 
over 4 annas per head, as is the case in many parts of South- 
ern India, the crop is well worth extra care in the prepa- 
ration of the boil. This process should be begun shortly 
after the rains, when the soil is easily ploughed or dug. It 
should then be turned up roughly to a depth of a foot 
or fifteen inches. A month later the clods should be broken 
with the mallet or clod-crusher, and the plough put through 
the ground a sec ond time. When the soil has weathered 
a few weeks, the scarifier or cultivator should be run over it 
once monthly until May. At that time good decayed cow- 
dung or poudrette should be spread one inch deep, and any 
close-growing crop which is not valuable, such as sunn, 
chanamoo, Crotolaria juncea, should be sown to keep down 
weeds and encourage the formation of nitric acid in the soil, 
which has been proved to be effected to a greater extent 
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under a crop than on bare soil. During dry weather in 
August the crop should be pulled up and the ground ploughed 
or dug and the crop buried in the trenches to act as green 
manure and the land prepared for irrigation. 

The seed-bed should be prepared by thorough digging and 
mixing about an inch in depth of old manure ; wood ashes 
and decayed sweepings having a quantity of goat or 
sheep dung in it is well suited for the seed-bed at this season. 
Cowdung is apt to have the larva of the dung beetle in it — a 
very large caterpillar, which destroys young plants by 
eating through the stem underground. The bed having been 
thoroughly w’atercd the seed maybe sown broadcaster in lines, 
and covered with a quarter of an inch of fine dry sandy soil 
and shaded from bright sunshine. When the seedlings appear 
gradually remove the shade. The most convenient form of 
bed is not more than 4 feet in width, the length being sufficient 
for the ground to be planted. One ounce of seed is sufficient 
fora bed of 50squarc feet, which will give sufficient plants for 
an acre if the seed is good. Sowing should be made once in 
ten days from the middle of August till the end of September. 
If the garden has been neglected or the district remarkable 
for the quantity of grubs that yearly come out in August, 
spread a considerable part of the garden with a thick coating 
of stable litter or dry leaves and burn it, prepare the seed-bed 
in the middle of the burned space and soak two lbs. of salt- 
petre in water for lOO square feet and water the bed with it 
at least for two weeks before sowing the seed. The seedlings 
having about five leaves and the ground to plant being 
ready, on a cloudy day lift the seedlings gently and plant 
out 2 ,\ feet apart in both distances. If bright sunshine comes 
out shade the newly moved plants with broad leaves and water 
daily with a watering pot for a few days, besides irrigating 
sufficiently to keep the soil moist. Afterwards hoeing and 
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picking grubs and replacing losses from the seed-bed must 
be attended to. 

The selection of sorts is a serious matter in cauliflower, 
because many sorts grow to leaves only in some climates and 
great loss has been met with by some people in consequence 
of getting the wrong variety. A variety known to English 
seedsmen as large Asiatic has established itself in the Northern 
Provinces, where a good head of cauliflower is procurable 
in December for i anna. In Bombay the same would cost 
ten times that sum. The seed of this variety is remarkably 
cheap in the districts it bears seed in. From Shajehanpore 
I bought large quantities at Rs. 2 per lb., while the price 
of seed from England was Rs. 2 per ounce. This sort is per- 
fectly reliable when properly cultivated, but it is considered 
inferior in flavour and delicacy to English sorts, and its season 
is very short. It appears to run to seed when January comes, 
at whatever time it may have been sown, while English varie- 
ties come into use from the beginning of December to the 
end of February according to the date of sowing. 

Among European varieties success will generally be met 
with by sowing Early London and Walclicrn. The different 
Giant and Mammoth varieties advertised in Seedsmen’s 
Catalogues should be grown as extras, and if one is found to suit 
the soil and climate of a particular station it may be grown 
more extensively afterw^ards ; my experience with those 
varieties has not been happy. The price of European varieties 
in the catalogues of the principal seedsmen in India, w^hose 
addressses are to be found in the advertising columns, is about 
Rs. 2 per oz. 

Insect enemies are the same as the cabbage, and may be 
treated as detailed under that head, with special attention to 
the system of defeating injurious insects given at page 77. 
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Broccoli 

Is a variety of cabbage having a fleshy edible head like 
cauliflower, but thriving wdth much less heat than cauliflower 
requires. Its cultivation is the same as that of cauliflower, 
and it is seldom grown where that delicate vegetable thrives 
under the same conditions. The seed is sold in Bombay at 
8 annas per oz. 

Brussels Sprouts, 

A variety of cabbage with the leaves blistered and the 
stem covered with small close sprouts. Its cultivation is the 
same as that of cabbage. Seed is sold in Bombay at 8 
annas per oz. 

Nasturtium* officinale, t The Water Cress. 

Where a gently running stream of water is to be found, 
water cress may be cultivated without any trouble. Since the 
irrigation canals were opened near Poona the beds of several 
of the streams that flow through the city have become filled 
with this valuable esculent, but it appears the people do not 
yet know its value as food. At Manchester this herb is sold 
at twice the price of bread, and in London the quantity sold 
annually costs 30 lacs of rupees. 

To cultivate water cress, cuttings should be planted where 
the water is not more than four inches deep, and a stone 
placed on the cutting to keep it in place until it takes root. 
Fresh plantations need to be made annually. 

Nasturtium, the plant which bears this name in gardens, 
will be found under TroP^OLUM. 

* Nasturtium^ an old Latin name used by Pliny, derived from nasus^ the 
nose ; tortus^ twisted, 
t Offlcinale^ sold in shops. 
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Brassica CAMPESTRIS RAPA, Turnip, Sagalum, Shulgam. 

Let the soil be well worked a foot deep at least, and man- 
ured with old manure. Sow in lines one foot apart : in the dry 
districts from the beginning of August fortnightly, in the 
districts with heavy rainfall from the end of September, 
and water sufficiently to keep the soil moist. Transplanting 
is not desirable. During the young stage this plant has a 
host of enemies, but in this country aphis is the chief one, 
and it may be combated by dusting with wood-ashes and 
the use of the rose watering pot sufficiently to let the plant 
attain strength. 

If the garden is an old one with numerous weeds in the 
neighbourhood, the system of preventing insects by cover- 
ing the ground with rubbish and burning it before sowing, 
noted on page 77, will be found suitable for this crop. 

The White Stone, Yellow Malta, and Orange Jelly 
are fine garden varieties. 

R\piianus* SATivus,t Radish, Moola. 

To obtain either the European or Indian varieties of this 
valuable esculent in good condition a well-manured soil is 
necessary. In the dry districts the seed should be sowm once 
weekly from the beginning of the rainy season till the end of 
December. Where the rainfall is heavy, sowing should be 
begun when the rainy season is three parts over. The roots 
are good to eat only when they have been grown rapidly and 
without a check from weather or insects. In favourable 
circumstances the European sorts come to perfection in this 
country in three weeks and the native sorts, which are 
much larger and white-coloured, between six weeks and tw^o 

Raphanu^, the old Greek name used by Theophrastus. 

Saiivusf that which is sown or planted. 
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months. Select a position slightly shaded at midday and keep 
it moist. Of European varieties the French BREAKFAST, Red 
Turnip-rooted, and Long Scarlet are favourite sorts. 

Lepidium* sativum, CresSy Haliva^ Halim, 

A small annual plant, cultivated as a salad. To obtain 
cress in good condition it should be sown on a friable rich 
soil, previously thoroughly watered and kept shaded, so that 
little watering may be necessary and the plants ^^rowm as 
tender as possible ; cut with scissors near the surface of the 
ground ; a week after sowing it should be ready to cut, and a 
fresh sowing should be made every three days. 

Cress is grown as a field crop in some parts of Guzerat and 
Deccan for its seed, which is considered a tonic and alterative, 
therefore the seed is generally cheap and plentiful in the 
bazaar. A very pretty way to grow this plant is this. Take 
a porous water goblet and smear it carefully with a mixture 
of soil, manure, and water. Then dry it in the sun to 
cause it to adhere ; then moisten and sjirinkle with cress 
seed, beating the seed into the soil gently. Fill the goblet 
with water and let it stand in a saucer. The water will leak 
through the goblet, and if kept in a dilTuscd light the seed 
germinates and forms a pretty cress bed fit to decorate a 
breakfast table. 

SiNAPist NIGRA,! Mustard^ A/o/iria, Pai\ 

When gro\vn for salad, should be treated exactly as de- 
tailed for cress. 

The sort generally used for salad in Europe has pale yellow 
seed, but the dark seed, which is plentiful and very cheap in 

• Lepidium^ Greek name used by Dioscorides, diminutive of lepis^ a scale, 
and probably alludes to the form of the pods. 

t SinapiSi the old Greek sinapi^ used by Theophrastus for mustard. 

t Nigra , black. 
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the bazar, makes as good salad as the other if grown as 
detailed for cress. 

Iberis* UMBELLATA,t Candytuft^ 

Is a nice-looking annual of easy culture, with purple flowers 
growing 8 or lo inches high. It may be sown from July to 
October in a deep loose soil and not transplanted. Water 
once in three days in sufficient quantity to keep the soil moist. 

Iberis odorata^;}: Sweet Candytuft^ 

A pretty, dwarf-growing, white-flowered, sweet-smelling 
annual, which in dry districts may be sown at the beginning 
of July in deep friable soil. It will flower during September 
or if sown in November will bloom in January and February. 

Mathiola§ annua, Ten-week Stock, 

If sown at the beginning of the cold season may be had in 
flower by February. It is advisable to sow in good-sized 
pots, or in beds of deep friable soil, and not to transplant. 

Malcolmia|| maritima, Virginian Stock, 

A very pretty annual suitable for small beds or for edgings. 
It thrives in stations of Northern India if sown in October. 

Capparidace.^:,^ The Caper Bush Family, 

Is a group of plants closely allied to the Cruciferoe, but 
distinguished by the stamens being usually numerous and the 
ovary raised on a stalk. Capparidaces* are herbaceous or 
shrubby, and are easily propagated by seed. 

♦ Iberis, from Iberia^ the former name of Spain. 

+ Umhellata, having an umbel, 
t OdoratUi sweet-scented. 

§ Matkiola, after Peter Andrew Mathiol, 1500—1577, an Italian Botanist. 

II Malcolmia, after William Malcolm, a London Nurseryman, who published 
a catalogue of greenhouse plants. 

^ Capparidacea, from the genus capparis, old Greek name used by Dioscori- 
des for the Persian capers. 
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In Southern Europe the flower buds of Capparis spinosa 
are pickled in vinegar, forming the favourite condiment, 
capers. 

ClEOME * SPECIOSISSIMA.f 

A very beautiful annual, growing three feet high and 
flowering from September to November. The flowers are 
rose-coloured. 

May be grown from seed. Sow where the plant is wanted 
to bloom any time between May and August. An ordinary 
garden soil and occasional watering in dry weather are 
required. 

Capparis M00N114 

A shrub with large white or rosy flowers, resembling a tas- 
sel, from the very abundant stamens. Is plentiful on the 
ghauts, and should find a place in the garden. It may be 
raised from seed sown in a deep friable soil, watered freely 
during the rainy, and kept dry during the dry season. 

Capparis spinosa. § 

The flowers of this straggling, thorny shrub are very 
showy, and are produced freely during the cold season. In 
districts where the rainfall is between forty and fifty inches and 
the soil not retentive of water, it may be used to form a fence 
perfectly impenetrable to cattle, ornamental if the flowers 
are permitted to open, or useful if the flower-buds are gathered 
and pickled. 

RESEDACEi^.ll 

This small family has a solitary member in our gardens ; 
the well known Mignonette^ Reseda odorata. This sweet- 

* Cleomey name adopted by Linnaeus from Theodosius. 

t Speciosissima^ most beautiful. 

t Mooniiy after Moon, a plant collector. 

§ Spinosa^ thorny. 

II Reseda^ the old Latin name used by Pliny, from resedo^ to -cdlmor please. 

19 
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smelling herb thrives well if sown between August and Novem- 
ber in a deep friable soil containing abundant old mortar 
or limestone* The seed should be sown where the plant is 
wanted to bloom, and its effect is good and success more easily 
attained when a mass is grown. Slight shade during the hot 
part of the day is desirable when the plants are young, and 
water should be given daily at that time, but as the roots get 
downwards water should be given in large quantities at inter- 
vals of three or four days. Occasional watering with liquid 
manure is desirable, and frequent stirring of the surface is 
necessary wherever liquid manure is used. Save seed by 
spreading a sheet under the plant and shaking it. If seed is col- 
lected in this way, it will be found more reliable than imported 
seed. The price of ordinary mignonette seed in London is 
about 6^. per oz., but superior varieties are sold at ij. per 
packet. The quantity a packet contains is usually sufficient 
for a bed of 100 square feet, or oz. of the finer varieties of 
mignonette. Caraway’s White is the finest of the white shades, 
and Golden Queen is of dense pyramidal growth and golden 
colour, and Mammoth, a new variety of large size, is described 
as producing wonderful spikes of bloom in New York gar- 
dens. 

VIOLACEi^), The Violet Family^ 

As represented in our gardens, is a very small group of 
herbaceous plants, including the violet and heart’s-ease. 

A remarkable habit in fertilisation occurs in this family. 
The showy flowers which some of the species send up well 
above the foliage produce very little seed, and abundant 
seed is produced by small flowers on short stalks near the 
root. These flowers are fertilised by their own pollen without 
opening fully (cleistogamic) . This is evidently one of the very 
numerous arrangements for self-preservation employed by 
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plants and is to be seen in a more striking degree incur Com^ 
melina communis^ Marathi kanna, which produces seed on 
underground flowers only. 

Viola* tricolor, f The Pansy or Heart^s-ease, 

May be sown between September and November, and the 
seedlings transplanted to a bed of fine friable soil kept open 
by numerous pieces of limestone or old mortar in a situa- 
tion protected from the midday sun, where they will thrive 
between January and March, but generally give way during 
the hot and rainy season. 

Viola odorata,^: The Sweet Violet, 

Grows as a perennial in gardens in the dry parts of India 
if protected from bright sunshine and watered regularly. 
The most satisfactory results are attained by arranging a bank 
sloping northwards on the shady side of a tree and giving 
fresh soil with abundant limestone in it about once in six 
months. The flowers appear at various times, but are most 
abundant at the end of the rainy season. 

BIXACEiE. 

The small group has tw’o representatives in our gardens, 
which are well worthy of their place, and give very little trou- 
ble to cultivate, 

Bixa§ ORELLANA, The Arnatto Tree, Latkan, 
Kesher^ke^jhar of the Mallees. 

This small tree must not be confounded with the source of 
true Kesher, saffron, which is the dried stigmas of a lily 
cultivated in the South of Europe, Crocus sativus. 

# Viola, a violet, 
t Tricolor, three-coloured. 

X Odorata, sweet-scented. 

§ Bixa . — Its South American name. 
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The name applied to it by the malices on account of the 
resemblance of the colouring matter it yields to saffron is 
much to be deprecated, as it often leads to unseemly blunders. 
This is a small tree having broadly heart-shaped pointed 
leaves, and very numerous white or rose-coloured flowers 
with very numerous stamens, followed by green or red cap- 
sules furnished with very many soft s})ines and enclosing 
seeds which have a covering of a deep orange colouring mat- 
ter, useful in dying silk and in tinting butter or clieese. 

The plant looks well in the shrubbery at some distance from 
the path. It grows in any fair garden soil and is propagated 
from seeds. 

COCHLOSPERMUM GOSSIPIUM, Kumhi, Gameriy Gunglay. 

A small deciduous tree with 3 to 5 dobed leaves, which be- 
come yellow and withered soon after the rainy season, falling 
towards the end of the year. During the hot season bright 
yellow flowers, 4 to 5 inches in diameter followed by a 5-lobed 
capsular fruit, as large as a goose egg, which separates into 
two layers, showing a whitish membranous endocarp and 
numerous seeds the size of a small pea enclosed in long 
cottony fibres. This tree thrives in the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, where the soil is deep alluvium and near some of the 
hill temples on the Western Ghauts where the rainfall is 
heavy. 

PlTTOSPORE/E.f 

A group of small trees or shrubs with alternate, entire, 
very rarely toothed, exstipulate leaves, often arranged in 
whorls towards the ends of the branches. 

The garden species of Pittosporum have greenish white 
sweet-smelling flowers followed by a capsular fruit, which 
^ Cochlospermum, shell seed. 

t Pittosporumy pitch seeds, from their pitch-like appearance. 
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splits open and displays the black pitch-like seeds, from which 
the name of the family is derived, contrasted with the bright 
red of the inside of the capsule. 

POLYGALE^, The Milk Wort Family. 

This group consists of herbs or undershrubs having milky 
sap, alternate leaves without stipules, and flowers coloured 
white, yellow, purple, or red, which resemble in form flowers 
of many Lcguminosa\ but the coloured portion is often partly 
due to the calyx, of which two leaves in some species assume 
the appearance of the aloe in the Pea flower tribe. 

The absence of stipules and the presence of milky sap and 
two-celled fruit are the easiest characters by which they may 
be distinguished from the Pea flower family. We have several 
indigenous species which, occurring in dry pastures, with yel- 
low flowers appearing during the rainy season, but more 
ornamental species are found on the hills of India and other 
temperate climates such as the Cape of Good Hope and 
Britain. 

PoLYGALA* PERSICARIi^lFOLIAt 

Is a pretty little upright-growing herb with bright rosy pur- 
ple flowers and linear elliptic lanceolate leaves and is found 
on the hill ranges. 

POLYGALA MYRTIFOLIAj GRANDIFOLIA§ AND POLYGALA 
VIRGATA SPECIOSA 

From the Cape are favourite greenhouse plants in Bri- 
tain and doubtless would thrive at our hill stations. 

* Polygala^ from polis, much, and gala, milk, in allusion to its reputed 
quality of increasing the secretion of milk. 

+ Persicarcsfolia^ having leaves as in the genus Persicarium. 

t Myrtifolia^ myrtle -leaved. 

i Grandt/olia, large-leaved. 
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CARYOPHYLLACEiE ,* The Pink Family, 

Are herbaceous plants with stems swollen at the nodes and 
sessile grass-like leaves. All are natives of temperate climates 
and many grow in tufts on the shores of Britain. 

DlANTHUSf Chinensis^ China Pink. 

Seed of this beautiful herb may be sown any time between 
May and November in the dry parts of the country ; but 
where the rainfall is heavy, sowing should be deferred till 
September; a deep sandy well-manured and drained soil is 
necessary. The seed may be sown on a bed of carefully- 
worked soil, and the seedlings planted out six inches apart. 

SlLENE§ PENDULA,|| Catchfly, 

Is so called from the presence of viscid glands on the cell 
to which flies adhere. If sown in October on good soil and 
regularly watered, this annual is showy by January with 
numerous pinkish flowers. 

Dianthus CARYOPHYLLUS, The Carnation, 

Thrives freely at some of the hill stations and occasionally 
blooms at Poona. A friable soil mixed with equal parts of 
decayed garden sweepings and sharp sand^ potted very firm- 
ly and kept in a situation open to the morning sun with 
abundant light, but protected from direct sunlight after ro 
o'clock, is suitable. Propagate by cuttings of the short 
branches in a close frame during October. 

Dianthus barbatus,! Sweet William, 

In districts with light rainfall Sweet William seed, if sown 
in pots in June, carefully grown on, and the plants separated 

* Caryophyllacecut from the perfume resembling cloves, from karnon,. a nut, 
and phyllon, a leaf. 

t Dianthus, dios, divine ; anthos, flower. 

X ChinensiSf of China. 

5 Silene, said to be derived from stolon, saliva. 

II Pendula, hanging. 

^ Barbatus, bearded. 
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as they increase in size ample space being given to each, 
some fine blooms of this homely plant may be obtained in 
spring. 

POLYCARPi€A* CORYMBOSA.f 

An erect herbaceous annual attaining nine inches in 
height with small narrow leaves and minute bright silvery 
terminal flowers which retain their beauty when dry. It is 
found abundant in dry pastures in the Deccan during the 
rainy season and is worthy of careful attention for use in 
bouquets and table decoration. 

Lychnis^ floscuculi,§ Ragged Robin. 

An herbaceous plant with opposite sessile leaves 2\ by i 
inch and heads of pale pink flowers of a ragged appearance. 
The treatment is the same as the Carnation. 

PORTULACE^, The Purslane Family. 

A small group of herbaceous or shrubby plants with succu- 
lent leaves ; valued as pot herbs and ornamental plants. 

PORTULACA II OLERACEA,^ Gholy Loonya or Noonya Shak* 

An annual succulent herb, often appearing as a weed in 
gardens. Prepare a bed of friable rich soil, water thoroughly, 
sow the very fine seed thinly, and sprinkle a little dry soil 
over it. Shade slightly to prevent rapid drying until the seed 
has germinated. Any time between June and March is suit- 
able. 

* Polycarpimf many-truited. 

t Coryntbosa^ having flowers in corymbs. 

{ LychniSy the old Greek name given by Theophrastus, from lychntosy a 
lamp. 

f Floscuculiy the cuckoo flower. 

II Portulacuy the old Latin named used by Pliny, but by him spelt porcilmca. 

’I OleracecBy culinary. 
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During the rainy season the bed should be raised to allow 
perfect drainage and fresh sowings should be made fortnightly 
to keep it in good condition. 

The indigenous variety spreads on the surface and is diffi- 
cult to keep clean : the varieties cultivated in Europe stand 
upright and produce larger leaves than the wild sort. Green 
and golden varieties are in cultivation. 

PORTULACA GRANDIFLORA* 

Is a very beautiful low-growing annual. Sow where it is 
wanted to grow between September and November, having 
the soil thoroughly manured and watered previously. 

TALINUMf CUNEIFOLlUM.t 

A very pretty herbaceous plant with an upright stem bear- 
ing alternate succulent wedge-shaped leaves and terminated 
by a graceful panicle of small rose-coloured flowers followed 
by a small globular three-valved capsule containing several 
seeds. 

When seen growing on rocky banks at Singhur and other 
hill stations in the Deccan this plant is greatly admired. A 
similar position should be given to it in gardens. It may be 
propagated by seed or cuttings. 

PORTULACARIA^ AFRA, || The Purslane Tree, 

A small bush with the appearance of a miniature tree with 
a thick stem and drooping branches bearing small wedge- 
shaped or circular succulent opposite leaves. The flowers 

* Grandiflora, large -flowered. 

t Talinunif said to be the name given by the negroes of Senegal, by whom it 
is eaten as a salad. 

X Cuneifolium^ having wedge-shaped leaves. 

§ Tortulacariut from its resemblance to portulaca* 

I) -d/ra, African. 
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are pink, but are rarely seen in this country. This plant is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is used as a pot 
herb. When planted in an ornate tub with rich stony soil and 
used for the decoration of gateways, as it may be seen in the 
Public Park, Baroda, it is very ornamental. 

TAMARISCINEiE,* * * § The Tamarix Family, 

The cultivated members of this small family are very grace- 
ful shrubs or small trees with slender branches, minute leaves, 
and abundant small white or rose-coloured flowers. Their 
natural habitat is sandbanks in the middle of rivers, but 
they thrive in ordinary sandy soil freely watered during the 
rainy season and are very ornamental. The branches and 
galls produced on them, called maij or hurri maij\ are valued 
as a mordant by tanners and dyers (Dr. Lisboa), Among the 
species worthy of cultivation are TAMARiXGALLlCA,t Jhaviika^ 
yiiou, yjiouca^ yJiaoo, Lai, Casitrncc ; Tamarix DIOICA,;}: Lai 
jhou, Pichula sarru ; and Tamarix ARTICULATA.^ 

ELATINE^ 

Are minute semi-aquatic or terrestrial herbs or under- 
shrubs. The most interesting is Bcrgia arnmannioides, an 
annual which springs up on the margins of ponds and bears 
minute red flowers in dense subvcrticulate fascicles. 

HYPERICINE^,|I St, yohn^s Wort Family, 

Are herbs or shrubs with opposite leaves, often punctate, 
with pellucid glands or dark glandular dots and showy flowers. 

* Tamariscineas, from tamarix ^ the old Latin name used by Pliny. 

t Gallica, French. 

X Dioica, having male and female flowers on separate plants. 

§ Articulata, jointed. 

II Hypericineos, from the genus hypericum, an old Greek name used by 
Dioscorides. 

20 
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They aie temperate climate plants and occur in the Hyma- 
laya and mountains of warm regions. 

Hypericum Mysorense,* 

A smooth shrub with four-angled branches and opposite 
leaves 1 to 2 inches in length, tapering to an amplexicante 
base, with slender ascending veins and pellucid striie and 
bright yellow flowers 2 to 2f inches in diameter, and 

Hypericum perforatum, f 

A perennial herb attaining 18 inches and having | inch 
obtuse leaves with radiating veins and black dots on the pale 
undersurface. The flowers are i inch in diameter and bright 
yellow in a handsome terminal corymb and the petals have 
dark spots near the margin. This beautiful shrub is found 
wild in Britain as well as on our mountains, and should be 
more common in hill gardens than it is. Propagated by divi- 
sion, 

GUTTIFERiE,t The Mangosteen and Gamboge Family, 

A group of trees or shrubs abounding in yellow or greenish 
juice and including many beautiful trees valued for delicious 
fruit (Mangosteen), sweet flowers ( woondee)^ and fine timber 
(Poon spars). 

Garcinia mangostana, Mangosteen. 

A small conical tree 20 to 30 feet with entire leathery leaves 
6 to 10 by 2 \ to 4^ inches, having regular close nerves inarch- 
ing with an intra-marginal one. The flowers are either 
males interminal fascicles with both sexes, solitary or in 

* Mysorense, from Mysore, 

t Perforatumy perforated. 

t Guttiferce^ from the genus gMifcra^ from gutta^ caoutchouc, and /rftf, 
bearing. 
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pairs, followed by fruit as large as an orange, which is smooth, 
dark purple, with a firm covering having a spongy layer 
and containing large flattened seed having a white fleshy 
and juicy growth from the seed stalk (aril), which is the part 
eaten. 

This fruit tree is a native of, and cultivated in, the Malayan 
Peninsula and Southern Tenasserim, and is also cultivated in 
the hottest and most equable moist districts of Southern India 
and Ceylon. It is easy to obtain seedling plants from its native 
habitat, and many attempts to cultivate it throughout India 
have been made, so far without success. It proves of very 
slow growth, and it is questionable whether, if those seedling 
plants bore fruit, it would be equal to that which has given 
this plant its reputation of bearing the most delicious fruit 
known. 

The fruit borne by seedling fruit trees is remarkably 
variable, and the finer varieties, which are propagated by 
layering and grafting, would be much more likely to repay the 
cost of cultivation than seedlings. I grafted the Mangosteen 
to Garcinia Indica ( kokuin ) at the request of Mr. Robertson, 
Revenue Commissioner, and the graft was sent to Rutnagherry 
for the moist climate necessary for its development. I do not 
expect it will be successful. The mangosteen has large leaves 
and thick branches; the kokum bears small leaves and slender 
branches. If the stock and scion were reversed, more success 
might be expected, and approved varieties grafted on seedfings 
of the same tree would probably be useful. The idea that sug- 
gested the above experiment was that the hardy stock would 
communicate its hardihood to the scion. The respective in- 
fluence of stock and scion is still a very obscure subject, and 
no such decided effect as it required in this instance has yet 
been recorded. It is probable that the introduction of rail- 
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ways will bring this fruit to our doors ere long, but in the 
meanwhile rich men in Central India might take up its culture. 
It would be necessary to provide a 

Mangosteen House, which should be a glass bouse 100 
by 50 feet and 20 feet high in the centre fitted with venti- 
lating windows, waterpipcs, and a mat shade raised two feet 
above the glass. In this house the mangosteen trees would 
be planted out in beds of rich well-drained soil. The hot 
winds would be excluded and abundant moisture maintained. 
In. such a house bananas and pine apples of a quality not 
attainable in open-air culture and pitcher plants, tropical 
orchids, and other choice plants could be grown to perfec- 
tion. 

MesUA* FERRE a, t Hag champa^ Thor la champa, 

Nag kesuray Nagsara, 

A very striking small tree, having a straight stem, oppo- 
site, leathery, lance-shaped, drooping leaves and large pure 
white flowers. A deep stony soil, with thorough drainage and 
abundant water during the monsoon, is suitable. Propagate 
by seeds, which must be fresh when sown. 

Garcinia Indica ( Garcinia pnrpnriay Rox,)^ Kokuniy 
Brindoa, 

A beautiful small tree of upright conical habit, the branches 
ultimately drooping and bearing opposite, obovate, entire 
leaves 3 by i J inches of bright coppery colour while young and 
dark green, smooth, and leathery when mature. The flowers 
are inconspicuous and are followed by globular purple fruit the 
size of a small orange, containing several large seeds, from 
which a concrete oil is obtained by crushing and boiling the 
seed in water. This oil preserves its solidity to 98°* Fahr. 


* Me&ua^ after Mesue, Arabian botanists of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
t Ferra^ iron- wooded. 
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and is found an excellent remedy for chapped hands and is 
believed to be mixed with bears’ grease in the preparation of 
pomatum. A statement quoted from the Bombay Courier of 
I2th June 1830 by Graham in his Catalogue of Bombay 
Plants and copied into many other books to the effect that it 
is used for adulterating at Goa is at length denied by a 
writer in the Times of India who evidently knows the sub- 
ject, and shows there is very little ^hce made at Goa, as the 
people of that district prefer pork as a source of oil for food. 

The tree is of easy culture in districts within the influence 
of the sea breeze, but rarely bears fruit inland. It is propa- 
gated by seed. 

Calopiiyllum* iNOPilYLLUM,t Woondee, Sultana champa, 
A small tree of rather crooked growth growing naturally 
near to the sea on the Malabar coast. It has opposite, oval, 
entire bright, shining leaves 4 to 8 by 3 to 4 inches on stalks 
to li inches and pure white fragrant flowers inch in dia- 
meter, produced in great abundance nearly throughout the 
year and followed by globular, smcx)th, yellow, one-seeded 
fruit I inch in diameter. This tree thrives well in moist 
districts, and in the public gardens at Bombay and Calcutta 
fine specimens may be seen ; and in positions sheltered from 
hot winds and freely watered it also grows inland. In dry dis- 
tricts it needs a deep stony soil with slight shade and regular 
watering while young. 

OCHROCARPUSJ; L0NGIF0LIUS,§ Suriftgee, Poona, 

A very striking small tree, a native of Kanara, where the 
climate is very moist. It has a straight stem with opposite 

* Calophyllum^ from kalos, beautiful , phyllon, a leaf, 
t Inophyllum^ fibrous -leafed. 
t Ochrocarpusy from yellow; carpoSy fruit. 

§ LongifoliuSy long -leafed. 
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branches disposed at nearly right angles and bearing oppo- 
site entire leaves 8 to 10 inches in length by 2 to 2\ inches in 
breadth ; bright copper-coloured while young, and when 
mature dark green and leathery. The flowers are white, 
have four deciduous petals, and are followed by an obliquely 
ovoid fruit, tipped by the hard-pointed st^le. It is propa- 
gated by seed and in dry districts needs shelter from hot 
winds. 

TERNSTRCEMIACE^,* The Tea Tree Family, 

Consists of shrubs or trees with alternate leaves and hand- 
some flowers, rarely small. The tea tree and the camellia 
flower of temperate climate gardens are sufficient examples. 

CAMELLlAt THElFERAjJ The Tea Tree. 

The tea tree as it should be grown in every educational 
garden in India is the only part of the subject that can be 
taken up here. As a commercial matter the cultivation of 
tea already fills the ‘‘Tea Cyclopaedia,''^ a large volume 
published at Calcutta, and several other books. The climate 
in which tea thrives may be described, for India, to be warm 
and moist. Low clouds which bathe the plants in dew at 
short intervals are desirable and hot dry winds objectionable. 
A rainfall of about 100 inches, well distributed throughout 
the year and an average temperature of 70° F. would 
make an ideal tea climate. To grow a few tea trees for 
ornament or instruction a sufficiently near approach to that 
climate can be made in a grass or mat conservatory in 
any part of India. The tea tree is a pretty shrub with 


* TermstrcemiacecB^ after Christopher Termstrcem, a Swedish naturalist, 
t Camellia f after George Joseph Camellus, a Moravian Jesuit, 

J Theifera^ tea-bearing. 
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alternate, very short-stalked elliptical, oblong, obtuse or 
pointed, serrate, dark-green leaves and white flowers i inch 
in diameter produced in great abundance if the plant is 
not pruned freely to prevent flower and induce free growth 
of leaves. Any good rich loamy soil is suitable. It is easily 
raised from seed. 

Camellia Japonica, The Camellia. 

Many attempts to grow this beautiful shrub in the plains 
of India have been made. It is easy to purchase Camellia 
trees in Europe with flower buds slightly developed, which 
can be induced to open their flowers in the conservatory 
and to drag through existence without flowering during two 
or three years afterwards j but anything more satisfactory 
has not been attained so far ; on the hills it is different. 
In the Botanical Garden at Ootacamund fine Camellia trees 
in full flower may be seen during the spring months and a 
study of the climate of that station as shown in the meteoro- 
logical tables will show what probability may exist of its 
flourishing at another station. Propagation may be effected 
by layers, the finer varieties are usually inarched to stocks of a 
common variety that is found to strike root freely from 
cuttings. 

DIPTEROCARPE^E, The Two-winged Fruit. 

A very important group of resinous trees^ yielding gurjun 
oil, Bornean camphor, sal timber, and piney dammar, or 
gum conimi. Seeds in this family retain germinating power 
a very short time — indeed, sal seed often germinates before 
it falls from the parent tree. 


* Japonica^ of Japan. 

t Diptcrocarpece^ from the fruit having two wings. 
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Dipterocarpus TURBINATUS,* The Gurjun 
Oil Tree, Kamyin^ 

Is in Lower Burmah a large tree, with alternate simple 
entire leaves, 5 to 12 by 2 \ to 7 inches with 14 to 18 pairs of 
lateral nerves, resembling the leaves of Dillenia, and pinkish 
white flowers 3 inches in diameter, which appear at the 
beginning of the hot season, followed by a nut-like fruit, and 
have two erect wings 5 by i inch. 

The gurjun oil is obtained by tapping the stem. This 
tree should be grown in every large garden in the moist dis- 
tricts. It is difficult to get seed in germinating condition, but 
it might remain alive if packed in wet earth. 

SnoREAt ROBrsTAjJ Sal, 

Is an immense timber tree of the Eastern districts of Central 
India, which is sometimes raised in gardens for road-side 
planting. For this purpose baskets should be prepared during 
the hot season filled with a mixture of one-half leaf mould 
and one-half surface soil and kept in a shady place. The 
fresh seeds, gathered in June, should at once be planted in the 
baskets and watered. The seed will germinate soon, when it 
must be gradually thinned out until one good plant is in each 
basket. The trees will be ready to plant out by the following 
rainy season. 

MALVACE/E, The Mallow or Bendi Family, 

This is a large group of plants of great importance, both 
from an economic or an ornamental point of view. Of 
economic importance it includes cotton, ambaree, the bendi, 
and many other valuable plants, while as garden ornaments 

* Turbinatus, like a wheel. 

t Shoreay after Sir John Shore, Governor-General of India, 1 793" *797* 

J Robustay quick-growing. 
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wh3.t are more beautiful than the many varieties of Hibiscus 
( Jassoondie)? 

In this family propagation is effected chiefly by seeds, but 
the shrubby plants are generally propagated by cuttings, 
v^hich strike root freely if planted in sandy soil kept shaded 
and moist. The cold season is the most favourable time, but 
with the aid of a propagating frame any season is suitable. 

Hibiscus* rosa sinensis,! Jassoo^idie, Juwa, 

Is one of the brightest ornaments of Indian gardens, the 
large single-flowered forms being particularly bright. This 
plant strikes freely from cuttings planted any time between 
June and December, and thrives in any fair garden soil 
enriched with garden sweepings. As it flowers much more 
freely w^hen of some age than wdicn young, old plants should 
be carefully looked after and any dead and weakly or 
crowded branches removed. This Hibiscus is very rarely 
found in seed, but in December 1879 a large number of 
specimens in the neighbourhood of Poona, in a great variety 
of situations, bore fruit which is figured in the engraving of 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

Typical varieties of this plant open their flowers at differ- 
ent limes of the day, but mostly during early morning and 
close again in the evening by twdsting up the petals, which 
ultimately fall off without reopening. 

The object of the flower in twisting the withered petals 
together is not very clear, probably it is to protect the 
fertilised ovales, but the removal of the ovary and stamens 
does not affect the disposition of the coralla to twist up. 
Double varieties scarcely attempt to close, and remain deco- 
rative for two or three days. 

* Hibiscusy from hibiscosy the Greek name of the mallow, 
t Rosa sinensisy the rose of China. 
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Varieties of this shrub are very numerous, varying from 
6 inches in width of flower to 2 inches and from deep crimson 
to pale rose or yellow. Some of the finest varieties as garden 
flowers have the stamens reverting to petals, forming what is 
called a double flower, which is useful because it does not 
close as quickly as the typical single flowers. 

The following are particularly worthy of cultivation:— 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis brillantissimum. 

With bright crimson flowers 5^^ inches across. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis, Gama of Firminger, 

Has pale straw-coloured double flowers and is a very 
desirable variety. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis cooperi, 

Has leaves richly variegated with many shades of rose, and 
when grown fully exposed to light is of a dense habit of 
growth forming a compact richly-coloured mass of foliage. 

Hibiscus liliiflorus* 

Resembles the common Jassoondie^ but has flowers of 
greater substance and leaves often entire or much less toothed 
than other varieties. It is also more difficult to propagate; 
that is, it needs a little care, such as a propagating frame, 
while the other varieties need only the shelter of a shrubbery 
to strike root. 

Hibiscus ESCULENXUS^t Bhendi, Okra, Ramtooray, 
DharooSf Bundayka, 

Sow on a rich well-watered soil every fifteen days from ist 
May to 1st December. Good varieties of dwarf habit, free 
from the disagreeable spine-like hairs, are cultivated near 

• Liliijlorus , Hly.flowered. 
t Esculenttis , eatable. 
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Bombay. These may be sown in lines two feet apart and 
thinned out to six inches apart in the lines. Save seed from 
the best plants, and get fresh seed from Bombay at frequent 
intervals. 

Hibiscus cannabinus * Amharee, Mestapat, 

Puloo^ Gungkura. 

A common pot-herb in its young state ; for this purpose it 
should be sown on a rich soil and regularly watered, so as to 
produce succulent growth. Fresh sowings may be made once 
in ten days between June and March. When grown during 
the rainy season as a field crop, the inner bark yields an 
excellent fibre for ropes. 

Hibiscus syriacusI 

Is an upright-growing species, having lilac flowers with a 
purple spot *eye^ in the centre. A variety of this plant with 
double white flowers is a very striking plant when in bloom ; 
it thrives in a rich alluvial soil, well drained, regularly water- 
ed. It should be transplanted yearly, and the roots trimmed, 
as they grow to a considerable length. Cuttings planted in 
October make good plants by the following June. There are 
numerous varieties of this shrub cultivated in Europe. 

Hibiscus scizopetalus.^: 

A very attractive species introduced from Zanzibar about 
1883. The flowers are pendulous with recurved laciniate 
petals of a deep orange red and a long slender style surround- 
ed by the united filaments of the stamens projecting about 2 
inches beyond the corolla. It is propagated by cuttings very 
easily. 


* CannabinuSf hemp-yielding, 
t Syriacusy from Syria. 

% Sciaojl>etalus, having cut petals. 
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Hibiscus scizopetalus grandiflora 

Is one of a number of fine hybrids raised by Mr. Chatter] ee, 
the well-known nurseryman of Calcutta. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis splendens 

As seen in the Botanical Garden at Calcutta is a very fine 
variety of the well-known Jassoondic, It has a vigorous 
symmetrical habit and large flowers of a deep crimson shade. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus.* 

A small tree bearing alternate stipulate heart-shaped leaves 
and large sulphur-coloured flowers which appear throughout 
the year in gardens, but chiefly during October and November. 
It is indigenous in moist districts and needs shelter when 
planted inland. 

Hibiscus ELATUS,t Cuba Bast Tree. 

In a deep loamy soil at Poona this tree thrives and bears 
its large fleshy-pctalcd, sulphur-coloured flowers freely. 

Hibiscus pandur^formis J 

One of the numerous plants called ran bendi by the 
people of its habitat, the Deccan, may bo seen at the side 
of the railway between Lanowlee and Poona during the 
cold season. It is an erect-growing plant attaining six 
feet high, but dying down to the ground during the hot 
season. The flowers arc golden coloured with a dark centre 
and fugaccous, the leaves are more attractive, and they are 
densely clothed with soft hairs varying from golden to dark- 
brown in wavy shades of rich colouring. The full beauty of 


* Tiliaceus , like the lime tree, 
t ElatuSf tall. 

J Pandurceformis ^ hddlc-shaped. 
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the leaves may be seen by placing a few in a dinner table 
decoration, and even as dried herbarium specimens they retain 
their beauty. 

Its cultivation is easy. Seed sown on an ordinary garden 
soil in June and watered occasionally during the first two 
months is sufficient. Its name probably is derived from the 
circle of slightly fiddle-shaped bracts under the flower. 
Hibiscus furcatus, 

A native of the Western Ghauts near Vingorla, is a very 
showy plant. It is of climbing habit, and all over rough with 
the recurved prickles by which it ascends among the branches 
of other shrubs. The flowers are solitary axillary peduncu- 
late, 4 inches in width, of a golden colour, abruptly changed 
in the centre to a deep crimson and the stamens are dark 
brown. 

On the calyx are 10 linear incurved bracts, each having 
an oblong foliaceous appendage at its back near the middle, 
the leaves are palniatcly 3 to 5-lobed. 

The arrangement of colour in this flower is peculiar and 
its purpose would be an interesting study. The arrangement 
of colour in flowers generally is intended to guide particular 
insects into the most favourable positions to assist in con- 
veying the pollen from one flower to another. The manner 
in which this is effected in the ordinary flowers of an Indian 
garden would suffice for a large volume of most interesting 
observations. This plant is easily propagated by seed and 
produces its gay-coloured flowers during the cold season. 

Adansonia* DlGlTATA,t The Baobab^ Gonruk Chintz. 

A very remarkable-looking plant with a trunk of great thick- 
ness in proportion to its height, mentioned in Livingstone^s 

• Adansonia, after Michael Adanson, a French botanist, 
t Digitata^ having hngerdike leaves. 
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travels as the Baobab. It thrives without special care in 
the moist districts, if planted so that the soil may not remain 
flooded. In dry districts a deep open stony soil is desirable. 
It produces a large fruit, which contains an agreeable acid 
pulp. Propagated by seeds. The fibre of the bark is reported 
to be of great strength — a condition very common in this 
family. 

Hibiscus SABDARIFFA,* Roselle, Patwa, Lal^ambari, 

Should be sown in a rich seed-bed in July or August, and 
when six inches high transplanted into lines two feet apart 
with the plants i8 inches apart in the line. The fruiP' in 
this case is the calyx, which continues to enlarge after the 
other whorls of the flowers have fallen away (accrescent) ; it 
is pleasantly acid and makes a favourite jelly. 

Dymock in the ** Vegetable Materia Medica of Western 
India'^ writes of this plant : — In bilious conditions a diet 
drink is made by boiling it with water and adding a little saltt 
pepper, assafcetida, and molasses. The seeds are excellent 
food for cattle and the stems yield tow. The cultivation is 
attended with little expense, the seed being sown at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season and the crop ripening at its 
close. 

On analysis by Dr. Lyon the calices gave per lOO parts of 
dry substance 27*44 of free acid, chiefly malic and tartaric. 
It is used as a source of acid in the dietry of some jails and 
evidently deserves more attention than has been given to it 
hitherto. 

MALACHRAf CAPITATAJ 

Is useful in the garden for making a screen in places where 
the soil is wet, and the fibre of the bark is useful for tying 

♦ Sabdariffa, uncertain, probably the vernacular name in Persian. 

t Malachra, an old name used by Pliny to denote a Persian tree. 

X Cantata, having flowers in heads. 
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purposes. It has been recommended as a field crop in the 
Concan* Propagated by seeds. 

BombaX* MALABARICUM,t Kanta Scirie, Sahnuli, Simul 

Boorgha. 

A beautiful tree, armed with thorns on the bark, and having 
leaves divided into finger-like portions rising from one point 
(digitate), and large red flowers appearing while the tree is 
without leaves in the hot season, followed by large pods con- 
taining white hairs resembling cotton, but wanting in the 
valuable property of spinning into a strong thread. A deep 
stony soil with abundant water at long intervals is suitable. 
Propagation is by seed. 

EriODENDRONJ ANFRACTUOSUM, Shamciila, Safed SimuL 

A large tree much resembling the above, but with white 
flowers and fewer prickles. Cultivation is similar. 

MaLVAVISCUS§ ARBOREUSII 

Has small red flowers produced in great numbers ; it is a 
suitable plant for a screen shrubbery, as it is hardy and needs 
little attention. Abutilon hidicum is also useful for the same 
purpose. 

Gossypium.T 

The various species of this genus which yield the different 
kinds of cotton are not much grown in gardens ; but as they 
are highly interesting and very beautiful plants they are well 
worthy of a place. Moreover, if cultivated in gardens, these 

* BombaXf from bombaxt one of the Greek names for cotton, 
t Malabaricuniy from Malabar, 
t Eriodendrony erio, wool, and dendrofiy a tree, 
f MalvavisctiSy from malvay the mallow, and viscus, glue. 

II Arboreus, tree-like. 

IT GossypiufHf the Latin name used by Pliny for the cotton plant. 
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plants would be more likely to vary or, as it is technically 
called, sport, and some of the varieties produced would probably 
yield cotton of better quality than is at present obtained from 
the fields. In any case the cotton tree is quite as beautiful 
and a great deal more useful than many of the plants called 
Crotons. 

Thespesia* POPULNEAjf Bhcndi tree^ Gangaraya^ Ports, 

Poresh, 

Is a very beautiful tree when grown from seed. The speci- 
mens commonly seen are grown from large cuttings and have 
little of the tree character. The flowers arc a clear bright 
yellow with a maroon eye, and arc succeeded by turban - 
shaped black seed-pods, whi(‘h hang on the tree a long time. 
The timber is used for spokes of carriage wheels In districts 
with a moist climate this tree is used for roadside purposes. 

Tiiespesia LAMPAS,! bhendi, 

A native of the Western Ghauts and other billy districts with 
heavy rainfall, is one of the most beautiful of this very showy 
family, but is seldom to be seen in gardens. The flowers are 
very large, of a bright pale yellow, with a crimson spot in the 
centre, and droop gracefully. The plant grows about four 
feet high, and should be cut down to six inches in February. 
It is propagated by seeds or cuttings. Seeds may be collected 
in the jungles near Khandalla in January. 

A13UTIL0N§ striatum.]! 

Many varieties of this beautiful shrub with flowers of 
various colours may be got from a packet of seed. It enjoys a 

* Thespesia^ from tkespesios, divine. 

t Populnea^ like the poplar tree. 

X Pampas, a lamp. 

§ Abutilon^ the Greek name for the mulbcrry--*applied to this genus from 
the resemblance of the leaves. 

II Striatum^ striped* 
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rich loam and frequent repotting, and should be sponged 
with soapsuds, having a small quantity of kerosinc oil mixed 
with it, to keep down insect pests. 

STERCULIACE^ 

Includes the cocoa or chocolate tree, Thcobroma cocoa^ and 
many other striking ornaments of the garden. Generally trees 
with odorous, or, as the name implies, often malodorous, 
flowers. In Stcrciilia coloraia and other species the fruit, 
opens before it is ripe, displaying its structure in a way that 
is of great use to botanical students. 

Pterospermum'^ ACERIFOLIUM, Kurnikariy Kunuk 
champ a 

Is one of the most beautiful trees. The leaves arc 10 to 
14 inches in length by 6 to 10 inches in width, varying much in 
form between oblong and hearNshaped, are dark green above 
white beneath; the sepals are thick, with parallel sides 
(linear) and of a golden brown colour; the petals are pure 
white and four inches long, linear and turned backwards; the 
flowers, \vhich appear in great numbers between November 
and March, have a very sweet perfume. This tree grows well 
in a loose stony soil, manured with garden sweepings, and 
watered thoroughly at intervals of a month during dry 
weather. 

It is a favourite road-side tree at Bombay and Calcutta, 
and at Poona it thrives well in gardens; from this the dis- 
tricts where it may be planted with success will be ascertained 
by a study of the climate tables. Propagation is effected by 
seeds and layers. 


Pterospermum, winged seed. 
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Pterosperum suberifolium,* Muskunda, Moochukunda^ 
Taddo’-marum^ 

Is a small tree with leaves 2 to 6 inches long by i to 2 
inches broad and has sweet-smelling white flowers; it thrives 
in ordinary garden soil watered occasionally and ripens seed 
abundantly, which serves for its propagation. 

ERIOLCENAf CANDOLII4 

A tree with heart-shaped leaves 5 by 4 inches long with 5 to 
7 ribs, branching from the end of the leave stalks, and pretty 
yellow flowers inches in diameter, appearing in January. 

It is indigenous in districts with heavy monsoon rains, for 
instance, Ram Ghaut in the Concan, but thrives in Deccan 
gardens. Propagated by seeds. 

SterCulia§ F(E1IDA,|| Deodar oi Western India, Kno*-mhad, 
Virhoi, Goa, Dr. Lisboa. 

A stately tree with a smooth stem rising to a considerable 
height without branches, which are produced in regular whorls 
nearly at right angles with the stem and bear digitate leaves 
on long footstalks. The flowers, which are of a dull white 
colour and have a disagreeable smell, fortunately do not last 
long when they appear in March. Any deep rich soil is suita- 
ble. In dry districts irrigation is necessary until the tree 
sends its roots deeply into the soil. Propagation is effected 
by seeds. 


♦ SuberifoUufKi cork-tree-leaved, 
f Eriolasna^ erion^ wool ; Mania, a dock. 

J Candolii, of Decandol. 

§ Sterculia. — Sterculius, a Roman god, from stercus, dung. 
11 Foitida, foetid. 
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Sterculia COLORATA,* Khowsey, Bhai-koi, Bodala, 
Samarri, Wa/ena,, 

A large tree with alternate leaves 6 to 9 inches long by 5 to 
IZ inches broad, crowded at the end of the branches, where 
it bears erect panicles of deep orange-red flowers wanting the 
corolla. 

This tree is a native of the Western Ghauts, and apart from 
its showy flowers should be cultivated wherever botanical stu- 
dents meet. Its carpels are membranous, resembling a leaf 
greatly, and open long previous to maturity, showing the seeds 
attached to the margin of the leaf and illustrating the struc- 
ture of fruits, which consist of one or more modified leaves 
bearing buds (seeds) on their margins, 

Sterculia guttata, f Goldar, Kukar, 

Is worth cultivating for its remarkable fruit, resembling fine 
peaches in outward appearance, but hard and woody and 
opening before ripening, like Sterculia colorata, 

KleinhoviaJ hospita.^ 

A beautiful tree, which is largely grown with fine effect in the 
streets and public parks of Calcutta. It has alternate, petio- 
late, broadly heart-shaped leaves of very thin texture and 
smooth on both sides, and has large terminal panicles of lively 
rose-coloured flowers, followed by inflated, turbinate, mem- 
branaceous capsules. 

The flowers appear early in September and continue during 
the next three months. It grows rapidly in moist districts, 
but also thrives in gardens in the dry provinces of India, 

• Colorata^ coloured, of a reddish brown. 

t Guiatta^ spotted. 

It Kleinhovia^ after Kiel nhoff, once Director of the Botanical Garden, Batavia. 

J fiospita, a guest. 
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tiliace.t:. 

A very important group of plants, closely allied to, and 
therefore having in a great measure the same chara('teristics 
as, Malvaceae but distinguislied by Iree stamens. In proper- 
ties also the relation to Malvaceae may be traced, as the inner 
bark has a strong fibre, that ot two species of C'orchorus form- 
ing the jute of commerce, 

GkEWlA"^ AsiAliCA,t Phiihee, Phulsa. 

A small sub-acid fruit of agreeable quality, useful in pre- 
paring cooling drinks during the hot season. Any ordinary 
garden soil \vat( red occasionally is suitable. In pruning, cut 
the long shoots well in aftei the crop is gathered. Propaga- 
tion of the best sorts is done by la}cring. 

Grewia till^.IOLIa4 Dhanianf Dhamui^ Pharsa. 

A very handsome tree with luxuriant foliage and produc- 
ing very numt'rous yellow flo\^ers about \ inch in diauu'ter. 
It is ol special use on the outskirts of the garden as a source 
of timber lor handles to hoes and such like tools: for this 
purpose branches of suitable thiekness should be cut and laid 
up in store to dry, and when seasoned, it will be found strong 
and clastic. 

CORCHORUS§ OLITORIUS, Pat, Patta, 

Distinguished from the following by its cylindrical five- 
celled capsules, and 

* Crcwlay after Grew, an English phybician. 

t A^iatica, from Asia. 

J Tiltofolm, lime-tree-leaved. 

§ Conhorus, a Greek name for a pot herb, from koreot to purge, and kore, 
the pupil. 
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CORCHORUS CAPSULARIS/ Ghinalta pat, 

With globular fivc-cellcd capsule^?, are interesting as the 
source of the valuable fibre, jute, which is grow^n in Bengal 
during the rainy season. When in a young state, those species 
arc oc casionally used as pot herbs, and should have a place 
in a corner of the garden wdiere w^ater is abundant. At Vin- 
gorla they are to be found growing within reach of the sea 
water. 

LlNI‘^/ 1 ^, The Linseed Family, 

Is a small grou[) of plants showing a distinct connection 
wdtli MalvaCiW in its mucilaginous properties and the strong 
fibre of the inner bark, but distinguishabh*, for garden 
pur[)Oses by the stamens beings 4 5 many interposed 

staminodes ( im /yo'fect slatnensj or 8 to 10, rarely more, with 
the fdaments united at the base into a ring. 

LlNUMf USITATISS1MUM,-| Flax, Linseed, Jowns, 

Uisec, 7 dsiy Mashina, Utusce, 

Is a pretty little plant in this country, growdng about 15 
inches high, wdth a slender stem, straight-edged leaves, and 
bell-shaped blue flowers. Although a field crop, it may be 
grown as a bedding plant with pleasure even to one seeking 
only the satisfaction which bright colour brings, but if we 
think of the possibility of obtaining improved kinds, and of the 
importance to youth of familiarity with sudi objects, quite 
sufficient reason will be found for giving this modest plant a 
place in the garden. It may be sown any time between 
September and November in a deep friable sod ; two or three 
good waterings at ten days^ intervaMn^dry we ather are 

* Capsiilarh, bc.irin<r capsulct,. 

t Linum, {ron, Linon, tlieold Greek name used by Theophrastus. 

J UsitatUsimum, most useful. 
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sufficient. In some parts of Europe this plant is sown thickly, 
grows about 3 feet high, and flax, the basis of linen cloth, is 
prepared from the inner bark. In this country the plant 
begins to flower when of such a small size that the flax has not 
been found of much value, while the seed ripens thoroughly 
and is valued for the oil it contains, known as linseed oil. 

ErYTHROXYLON* * * § COCA.t 

The coca, a masticatory used by South Americans, has 
lately been introduced into Indian gardens, and as its cultiva- 
tion presents no particular difficulty, it is possible it may yet 
rival the familiar pan^ Piper be tic. It is a shrub of upright 
bushy habit with alternate entire ovate leaves about i i iiu'hes 
in length and srnall greenish white flowers. It grows freely 
if planted in rich loam in a slieltered j)osition and watered 
enough to keep the soil moist. Propagation may be effected 
by cuttings planted in a propagating frame. 

Linum grandiflorum.J 

An annual with bright crimson flowers. Sow in October on 
a deep friable soil and do not transplant. Water thoroughly 
once a week and save seed when ripe, as imported seed is 
seldom of good quality. 

Reinwardia§ trigyna,|| Goal ashruf, 

A small shrub with herbaceous branches, dark green leaves, 
3 inches by t, and bright yellow flowers i inch in diameter, 
having three styles and appearing in great profusion in the 
cold season. The plant is propagated by division, and needs 
no special culture. 

• Erythroxylon, red wood. 

t Coca^ the South American name, 

X Grandifloruniy large-flowered. 

§ Reinmardia^ name after R. G« R. Roinward, Director of the Botanical 
Garden at Leyden. 

li TrigynUf having the ovary with three divisions. 
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In the Calcutta Botanical Garden it may be seen planted at 
the side of a shrubbery with very fine effect in November. 

Reinwardia tetragyna * 

If a distinct species, differs very little from the above, 
except in the presence of four styles. Its use and culture are 
similar. 

MALPIGHIACE^ t 

Are shrubs or climbing plants, of which a few are very 
striking ornaments of our gardens. 

STIGMAPHYLLON J PERIPLOCIFOLIUM,§ 

A climber, beautiful whether in flower or not, growing 
freely from cuttings in any ordinary garden soil freely watered 
and well drained. 

BaNISTERIA 11 LONGIFOLIA 

Is a choice climbing shrub with rigid oblong entire leaves. 
When young it is of a bright bronze colour and furnished with 
very remarkable spreading hairs, which are attached by a very 
short stalk in the centre ; flowers bright yellow, much resem- 
bling the above. 

Malpighia^ COCCIFERA 

Is a small shrub with crowded spiny leaves and small 
pinkish flowers produced in great profusion ; from October 
till December it is of slow growth and very ornamental ; the 
northern side of a house or a tree suits it with ordinary garden 

* Tetragyna, having a pistil with four divisions. 

t Malpighiaceep, from the genus malpighia, after Malpighi, once a Professor 
of Medicine at Pisa. 

t Stigmaphylloitf having a leaf-like stigma. 

S Periplocifolium, in allusion to the stalk being inserted within the margin 
of some of the leaves and presenting no obstacle in going round. 

11 Banisieria, after Banister, a traveller in Virginia. 

IT Cocciferay having berry-like fruit. 
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soil and occasional watering in dry weather. Propagated by 
cuttings in a frame. 

Galpiiimi glauca 

A shrub 3 to 4 feet in Insight of upri ;ht habit and having 
opposite entire leaves and small racemes of bright yellow 
flowers terminating tlie branches. At Poona it remains in 
bloom from August till February. Its tidy habit of growth 
makes it excellent for internal feiK'ing where the climate 
approaches that of Poona. Propagate by seed. 

TRISTELLATEIAt AUSTRALASICA-t 

A slow-growing climbing shrub having showy yellow flowers 
followed by fruit consisting of three star-shaped carpels. It 
grows slowly and flowers freely in the climate of Poona when 
grown as a pot plant fully exposed and regularly watered. 
Propagate by seed and layers. 

ZYGOPHYLLE/E, The Bean Caper Family^ 

This group is represented in Indian gardens by 
GUAIACUM§ OFFlCINAbE.il 

The Lignum vita? tree is in Indian gardens a very beautiful 
shrub with jointed stems, and opposite dark green leaves, 
each with two pairs of obovate leaflets and ])ale blu(' flowers 
about \ inch in diameter produced very abundantly during the 
cold season. The extremely hard wood of this tree is stated 
in the Pharmacopccia of India to have stimulant, diaphoretic, 
alterative, and emmenagogue properties, and it thrives 

* Galphimia, an anaj^rnm of Malpii^hia - gjanca^ bluish grny. 

f Tristdlaleia^ in allusion to the three small stars formed by the fruit, 

t Ausirn]asi(a, from Australia. 

§ Guaiacum^ from guaiac^ its South American name. 

II Officinale i directed to be kept in apothecaries’ shops. 
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with ordinary garden treatment at Poona, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. The feathery habit of the plant is well adapted to 
stand singly on a lawn, and if planted among other shrubs it 
becomes lop-sided in seeking the light. Propagation is effect- 
ed by seeds, which may be obtained from the West Indies. 

TrIBULUS* CISTOIDES,t 

Which is said to be a large variety of Tribulus terrestris^X 
Gokroo^ Gokhoor, must be a very pretty plant to grow on 
rock-work fully exposed to the sun. It has jointed procum- 
bent branches, i to 2 feet long, bearing opposite, stipulate, 
pinnate leaves with 7 to 8 pairs of leaflets, one of which 
is always smaller than its yoke-fellow. The flowers are 
desc ribed as pseudo-«'ixillary, because the jointed stem is a 
sympodium, that is, the basal joint only, is the true stem, it 
is arrested at the first joint, and a brajich^ which rises from 
the axil of the first stem leaf assumes the place of the stem 
till the next joint, where it, in its turn, is superseded, and so 
on. This causes the flowers to be terminal, although appa- 
rently axillary. 

GEf^ANIACEyE,^ The Crane^s Bill Family^ 

Is sufficiently well known by the popular garden flowers 
noted below as a family of highly interesting herbaceous 
plants, much varied in aspect and chiefly valued in gardens for 
the beauty of their flowers. 

Impatiens 11 BALSAMlNA,f Terda, doopati, Goal mendee* 

An annual with showy flowers of many shades from pure 
white to crimson. 

• Tribulus tries, three ; bolos, a point, from the spines on the carpels. 

t Cistoides. resembling the flowers in the genus cis'tus. 

} Terrestris of the earth, referring to its creeping habit. 

§ Geraniacea. from the genus geranium. Geramon, the old Greek name 
used by Dioscorides, from ^eranos a crane. 

II Impatiens, impatient, alluding to the elasticity of the seed-pod, which dis- 
charges the seed when ripe. 

^ BalsaminL balsam. 

£3 
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Double-flowered varieties of this beautiful plant are garden 
favourites and are of easy culture, provided a very rich, 
friable, open, and thoroughly-drained soil is available ; the 
soil should be heavily manured for a previous crop, and get an 
extra dressing of old cowdung and decayed sweepings. The 
seed may be sown in lines six inches apart, and gradually 
thinned out as the plants grow until about six inches apart; 
by this time the first flowers will be seen ; all inferior ones 
should be pulled out, a dressing of old manure turned in 
between the remaining plants^ and watered liberally if the 
weather is dry, using liquid manure twice a week. If good 
plants are still crowded, remove sufficient to give the remain- 
der plenty of room ; the plants removed may be potted or 
planted in another bed. Save seed from flowers open 
between November and February^ when the wild varieties 
are not in bloom. 

A garden may be kept gay almost throughout the year 
with balsams only. Sow at intervals of fifteen days from 
May to January ; two months from sowing the plants are in 
perfection. 

Impatiens Sultani,* 

Is a glabrous, erect branched, rather succulent perennial 
herb having bright scarlet flowers with spreading petals. In 
our conservatories it is a really beautiful object, thriving among 
foliage plants and ferns and enlivening the moist conservatory 
greatly. 

Impatiens Hawkerii+ 

Is thus described by W. Bull King^s Road, London, who has 
introduced it in Britain, and it may be expected immediately 
in Indian gardens, w^here it is sure to find a congenial home: — 


• Sultanii of the Sultan. 

t Hawkerii+ after Lieut. Hawker, who introduced the plant. 
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more lovely flowering plant than this new species it 
would be difficult to imagine. It is a native of the South 
Sea Islands where it was discovered by Lieutenant Hawker. 
The sharply serrate leaves are elliptic acuminate. The mag- 
nificent flowers are very large, flatly expanded, and of the 
most brilliant rich deep carmine colour ; this is relieved by a 
lustrous bluish tinge round the small white eye ; the dorsal 
sepal is roundish and the two lateral lobes oblong and 
bilobed ; the spur is red and about two inches long. The 
handsome flowers of this superb new Pnpatiens are pro. 
duced in the greatest profusion from March until October; 
the plant is of free growth and of good habit, and cannot 
fail to become one of the most useful of decorative plants.'^ 

Bedding Pelargoniums,* Pelargonwm inquinans.f 
Many varieties of Pelargoniums thrive well throughout the 
Deccan and the Mysore country, while on the Ncilgherries 
they form large bushes ; but success is not generally met 
with in some parts of the country where the rainfall is 
heavy, because heavy rain during hot weather causes rapid 
decay. The plants referred to in this chapter are what are 
known in Britain as scarlet geraniums, although the flowers 
vary in colour from pure white to intense scarlet. The 
leaves are nearly circular, soft, velvety, and having large bluat 
teeth on the margin which are again toothed (bicrenate). 

To grow Pelargoniums, the soil must be thoroughly well 
worked, turned over frequently, and enriched with decayed 
manure of any kind. Cuttings should be struck during the 
cold season in pots, and at the beginning of the rains plant- 
ed out where they are to bloom. A few cuttings only 
should be put into each pot, as, if the roots get broken, the 


* Pelargonium, from Pdargos, a stork, referrinfr to the length of the fruit, 
t /w<7MJ nans, stained floweied. 
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plants do not take freely to their fresh quarters. Some of 
the kinds that grow lanky and straggling should be pruned 
freely during the cold season, and afterwards kept dry for a 
few weeks until they have thrown out fresh shoots. When 
they have made a second season’s growth, it is better to 
take off the cuttings and throw out the old stump, as old age 
affects their vigour. Very good varieties may sometimes be 
obtained from seed which may be sowm at any time during 
the rains. 

In the districts where the rainfall is too great to permit to 
be kept throughout the year, very ornamental beds may be 
prepared by obtaining cuttings from Poona or Bangalore in 
October, which may be at once planted where they are re- 
quired to bloom in soil that has been thoroughly worked and 
enriched with old manure, a little fine sand being run in as 
the cutting is put in its place, and a few green branches 
inserted to give shade for some days. If this has been skil- 
fully managed the plants begin to bloom almost at once, and 
give much satisfaction during the cold season. 

The varieties under this head are very numerous, and year 
by year fresh sorts are introduced. For lists of desirable 
sorts that are available for the time being the catalogues 
published by all enterprising nursery men should be consulted. 

Pelargonium zonale,* Zonal or Horse-shoe 

Pelargoniums, 

The varieties of this species are easily distinguished by the 
horse-shoe-like marking on the leaf, which may be dark-brown 
or golden or brown and golden, the latter forming the section 
known as Tricolor Pelargoniums, These are more delicate 
in this climate, standing heat less. They thrive grandly at 


• ZonaUt zonal. 
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Bangalore and Ootacamund, but are not as satisfactory at 
less favoured stations. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Pelargonium peltatum'^ or 
Pelargonium later ipes* 

The varieties of this species are capable of very successful 
treatment almost throughout India. If grown in pots and the 
pot inserted in a hollow stump of timber the effect of their 
trailing stems and bright glossy ivy-like leaves is very fine. 

A rich friable soil thoroughly drained, slight shade, protec- 
tion from hot winds, and frequent watering are the conditions 
they thrive under. The following from the list of Mr. W. Bull 
King’s Road, Chelsea, includes the finest : — 

Pelargonium LATERiPES,t lvy4caved Pelargoniums . — 
On account of their graceful drooping growth are extremely 
useful for vases and rustic or suspended brackets. The rich 
wax*like foliage alone is ornamental, but in addition the 
flowers are pretty and the different varieties present a contrast 
and charm obtained by few other plants. 

Beaute DE Lyon.— A beautiful variety ; flowers of a bright 
scarlet colour with purple shade. 

Butterfly. — Bright rose, striped with crimson on upper 
petals and blotched with rosy violet. 

Captive. — Rose, marked with pink on the upper petals and 
feathered with carmine. 

Cassidy. — Rose-pink with white centre ; blotched on upper 
petals with purplish crimson. 

• Peltatum, having the stalk of the leaf within the margin, from a 

shield. 

t Lateripes, from later^ a tile. 
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Cedaro. — Deep rose shaded with purple ; upper petals 
feathered with crimson and white. 

Colonel Roudaire.— Large fiery-red flowers. 

Duchesse. — Violet-pink, feathered with bright red on the 
upper petals. 

Espoir. — Rosy pink ; upper petals barred with dark crim- 
son; large flow’er. 

Florinda. — Delicate pink, with white centre; upper petals 
marked with purplish crimson. 

Future Fame. — Flowers borne in immense trusses, being 
individually of very large size and of a most pleasing brilliant 
amaranth-purple colour. It was awarded a First Class Certi- 
ficate by the Floral Committee in recognition of its superior 
merit. 

Masterpiece.— A very large and fine flower of a beautiful 
rich magenta-crimson colour. 

Medina. — Bright rosy lavender with white centre ; the 
upper petals marked with violet-rose. 

Mora. — A large flower of a soft pink colour with crimson 
marking on the upper petals. 

MULTIFLORE.—Fine trusses of large flowers of a beautiful 
bright rose colour, 

Pera. — Delicate blush ; the upper petals blotched and 
feathered with rich purplish crimson. 

Rupert. — Rosy carmine shaded with magenta ; upper 
petals barred with dark crimson. 

Showy and Fancy Pelargoniums of Florists. 

This section is more shy of flowering in the hot parts of 
India than the others, but at Ootacamund, altitude about 
6,000 feet, they flower as freely as the other sorts. 
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Sweet-scented Pelargoniums, Pelargonium radula,^ 

Has leaves on rather long petioles, roughly 
hisped above and softly pubescent beneath; lobes narrow, 
linear pinnatifid with revolute margins. This fine plant 
thrives with ordinary garden treatment in the dry parts of 
India, and, like the other sorts, is propagated by cuttings; 
the flowers are rarely seen. 

Pelargonium QUERCiFOLiUM,t Oak 4 eaf Pelargonium. 

With strongly-scented leaves, shortly petiolate, cordate at 
base, slnuato-pinnatijid, hairy, with lobes and sinews rounded, 
and margins wavy and crenated. This plant is very satis- 
factory if grown where it may be protected from full sunshine 
on a bank of earth having abundant lime rubbish in it and 
regularly watered. 

OXALIS,^ Amrooly Chukrika. 

Several species of this genus are lovely little plants with 
trefoil or quadrifoil leaves, folding downwards at night. The 
flowers are of many tints of rose, yellow, or white; and any 
light rich soil with plenty of water during the rains and none 
during the dry season is suitable. Propagate by separating 
the bulbs. 

Biophytum§ SENSITIVUM,|| Lalchanay 

Is not often found in gardens, but few plants repay the 
thoughtful observer more. It is a delicate little plant four 


* Radulay a scraper, from the form of the leaf, 
t Quercifoliumy oak-tree-leaved. 

i Oxalisy oxysy acid, referring to the taste of the leaves. 

§ Biophyium, bios, life 5 phuton, a plant— from the movement of the plant 
when touched. 

II Sensitivuniy sensitive. 
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inches high, with leaves composed of numerous small oblong 
leaflets arranged in pairs on a central stalk and are highly 
sensitive. The flowers are yellow or purple, i inch diameter, 
and show a remarkable arrangement for assisting cross fer- 
tilisation ; the relative length of the stamens and styles varies 
in different flowers. The plant likes a dry bank with a 
poor soil, and no more water than nature provides in the 
Deccan. 

Trop^olum* minus, t 

In districts of scanty rainfall if sown in June or July and 
in November and December and in moist districts at the latter 
season only ; on a bed of rich well-drained earth, watered 
sufficiently to keep the soil moist, makes a very showy bed ; it 
is better to avoid transplanting. The seed may be sown in 
lines six inches apart, and thinned if in danger of crowding. 

Trop.'EOLUM MAJUS,{ The Climbing Nasturtium^ 

Should be sown during the cold season ; it thrives at hill 
stations better than in the plains. 

HydroCERA§ triflora, II Neer ganaroo^ 

A beautiful annual found in marshy places and the margins 
of ponds in Bengal. The leaves are linear, lanceolate, and 
serrate and the peduncles three-flowered : the flowers are one 
inch in diameter and variegated with white, red, and yellow. 
It is propagated by seed and cuttings. 


* TropcBoluniy from iropiaon^ a trophy, the leaves being of the form of a buck- 
ler and the flowers resemble an empty helmet, 

t MinuSy the smaller. 

J MajuSy the greater. 

§ Hydroceray hudoty water; cera, wax— used in encaustic painting. 

II Triflorat having flowers in threes. 
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RUTACE-^,* The Rue and Orange Family, 

Consists of trees and shrubs with compound leaves furnished 
with glands filled with essential oil, which gives a charac- 
teristic odour to the various members of the family. A rapid 
loss of germinating power in the seed is common in this 
family, and also in the myrtle or jambool tribe, another family 
having oil glands in the leaves, therefore it is advisable to sow 
seeds of these families when freshly gathered. 

ClTRUSf Aurantium,J The Orange, Climate, and Soil, 

This valuable fruit succeeds admirably in the dry parts of 
India, such as the Deccan, Mysore, and Central India, but does 
not yield good fruit in low-lying moist districts. 

A deep alluvial soil containing about 5 per cent, of lime in a 
minute state of division is the most suitable, but a soil formed 
of decayed trap at least three feet in depth and the rock 
substratum of an open porous nature which will permit 
excess of water to pass downwards and draw air into the soil, 
is also excellent for this crop. A tenacious soil is not desirable 
for the orange tree. 

Budding the Orange. 

The orange does not grow freely or make a handsome tree 
when on its own roots, therefore it should be budded on a 
citron or sweet-lime stock. The budding may be performed 
at any time when the stock is growing freely, but the 
beginning of the rains is the most favourable time. Budded 
plants can be obtained from nurserymen who have established 
a trade in plants near all our large cities, and in some in- 

• RutacecB, from the genus ruta, from the old greek name tuie, probably 
from ruomaif to preserve, in allusion to the effects of the plant on health. 

t CitruSf from the Greek kiiron* 

t Aurantiumf golden. 

24 
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stances from the public gardens. The price asked at Poona 
is about Rs. 25 per 100 for good plants. When these are 
procured, it is very necessary to see that they really are 
budded, and then to keep down the shoots from the lime 
stock, which, if allowed, it throws up with great vigour. 
During the first few years the trees should be looked over fre- 
quently, and any shoots that have thorns should be traced to 
their source, when it will be found they come from the stock ; 
these must be cut away close to the main stem of the plant. 

To RAISE Orange Stocks. 

In November the fruit of the large rough-skinned sour lime, 
called jumbooree ox jumbira^ is plentiful. Gel some that have 
been allowed to ripen well on the tree and keeping them 
about ten days to complete the ripening. 

In the meanwhile get ready a bed of thoroughly friable soil 
in a slightly shady place and mantfre heavily with leaf mould. 
Take out the seeds and sow them in lines 6 inches apart. 
The seed will germinate very soon, and if carefully looked 
after will be 6 inches high and ready to transplant to another 
place where they should stand one foot apart. By July or 
August next the plants will be 3 feet high and ready to bud. 
See that the tree the buds are taken from bears first class 
fruit. Read the instructions on Budding at page 63 carefully. 
In the orange extra care needs to be applied to prevent the 
cross cut from going too deeply — it should be through the bark 
only, otherwise the flow of sap is arrested and a cicatrix forms, 
which is injurious. Native grafters have an ingenious method 
of avoiding this; they make only one slit, the vertical one, and 
by bending the stock over towards the cut make it gape open. 
The bud is then slipped into the gap, and the stock being 
released, it springs up, holding the bud in its place. A slight 
bandage with sopat is then applied. 
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To MAKE A Plantation of Orange Trees 

The soil should be enriched with a heavy manuring of 
street-sweepings and cowdung which have been kept in a 
moist pit for some months and spread on the surface 2 inches 
deep. The soil should then be dug or trenched 18 inches 
deep and arranged for irrigation, and a crop of cauliflower, 
potatoes, or some crop of that nature which will repay the 
heavy manuring and digging. The young orange trees 
should be planted in straight lines ten feet apart among the 
other crop and carefully watched during the first year or two 
to see that shoots do not come from below the graft ; if any 
appear, they must be rubbed off. The ground should be 
carefully worked with a variety of crops needing irrigation 
during the first five years, while the orange trees are gradually 
occupying the soil. 

At Nagpore the management of the orange is well under- 
stood, and the system is thus described to me by Mr. Maha- 
luxmivalla, the able Superintendent of the Public Garden 
at that station. Assuming that we have established trees 
five or more years from the graft, in March watering is 
gradually lessened and is completely stopped by the middle 
of May. The earth is then opened up round the roots, 
manure (well decayed bullock or cowdung) is heavily ap- 
plied (3 inches in depth), and the roots covered up with 
fresh sod. All the leaves now drop off, and at the begin- 
ning of the monsoon (or earlier if the trees are artificially 
watered, as is sometimes done) the tree is full of flowers 
and new young leaves ; this is the mirag bahar or first ram 
flowering at the end of June. The fruit from this flowering 
ripens between February and May and is the finer of the 
two seasons. 
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A second flowering takes place nearly at the same time 
as the mango tree flowers, in February and March, and are 
called the ambia bahar. The fruit from this flowering ripens 
from December to February. For this the resting and 
manuring is done in December. 

It is not advisable to let the same tree carry both crops 
because it would interfere with the hot season resting and 
exhaust the tree. 

Insect enemies of the Orange Tree* 

In this country the most serious enemy is a large grub, 
which bores into the tree, leaving evidence of its presence 
by a lot of sawdust-like chips joined together by threads like 
spider ^s web. The tree should be gone over carefully with 
one of the small glass syringes that are plentiful in the 
bazaars and a mixture of one-fourth kerosine oil and three- 
fourths soapy water well stirred up. If this mixture is 
squirted into each hole the grub will come to the mouth and 
may be drawm out by a pin or babul thorn. 

Watering and Pruning the Orange. 

Young orange trees should be watered once in three days, 
until they have taken possession of their new quarters and 
begin to grow freely ; alter that, once in ten days will be 
sufficient during hot dry weather. Established trees in a 
growing state should be watered sufficiently to keep the soil 
moist to a depth of three feet. The quantity of water 
required will depend much on the nature of the soil — from 
3 to 4 inches per month will be sufficient if given in two or 
three waterings. Little pruning is necessary for orange trees, 
but weakly or dead shoots should be cut out, and extra luxu* 
riant shoots should have the tips taken off to keep the tree 
in a regular shape and cause an equal distribution of the sap. 
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What Stock should be used for the Orange. 

Much has been written regarding the sweet lime as a 
stock for orange trees, and nearly all who notice the subject 
take it for granted that it will increase the sweetness of an 
orange. Practical experience in this matter is difficult to 
attain. My own experiments were rendered completely futile 
by the necessity for furlough after some years of care and 
attention had been devoted to them, and I have been very 
carefully searching for any definite results on this subject 
attained by others but without success. Considered from a 
theoretical point of view, no results, as far as sweetening the 
fruit, are to be expected. The material which forms the 
sugar in the fruit is derived from carbonic acid and water : 
carbonic acid is taken up chiefly by the leaves — a small portion 
of it — and all, or nearly all, the water is taken up by the root, 
but the conversion into sugar is done in the leaves and stem. 
The leaves of a grafted orange tree are the leaves of the 
particular variety of orange cultivated and not the leaves of 
the stock it may be grafted upon. Now, as it must be admitted 
that assimilation takes place in the leaves, what effect can 
the root only of a sweet-fruited variety have upon the fruits, 
especially as the original root has been almost completely 
superseded by growth produced from the leaves of the 
variety grafted upon it. No doubt many roots retain the 
characteristics of their species, although another may be graft- 
ed oji them, still in what way this will add to the sweetness of a 
fruit is difficult to see. 

The sweet lime is a more delicate plant than the 
booree and much slower in growth, and if it has any influence 
will be as likely to exert it in this direction as any other. 

The superiority of the Nagpur orange was long attributed 
to its being grafted on the sweet lime. I searched one of the 
principal gardens at Nagpur for evidence oq this subject. 
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Jumbooree plants for stocks were abundant, and in the few 
instances in which trees in bearing had sent out suckers from 
the root they were of the yumboorce stock. Oranges as fine in 
size and sweetness as any at Nagpur are produced at times 
in private gardens at Poona, where there can be no doubt 
about the stock being the yumbooree* 

So much has been said, not with the intention of upholding 
the yumbooree stock, if abetter can be found, but to show how 
little is known on the subject and what a difficult question 
the effect of the stock on the graft is, and incite very care- 
fully made experiments to settle this much-disputed and 
important question. The same question disturbs cultivators 
in all parts of the world, and in India we have a grand 
opportunity of producing excellent practical results of value 
far beyond the local sphere of the experiments ; but to be 
of value the most ample proofs must be shown. Hitherto on 
this question dogmatic assertion has unfortunately held sway 
and scientific demonstration has been neglected. The object 
might be attained in our public gardens by preparing a large 
number of stocks from all the varieties of oranges and limes 
procurable. To these stocks indelible labels made of small 
pieces of copper stamped with numbers corresponding with 
entries in a register should be affixed, and when ready for bud- 
ding a set of all the varieties of orange and lime procurable 
should be budded and planted out under similar conditions. 
If sets of these plants were distributed for planting in ather 
gardens reliable data to base assertions upon may be obtain- 
ed. The mango might be taken as an example in dealing 
with this question. It is well known that seedling mangoes 
vary to a great extent in sweetness and other characters. 
Has any one met with distinct variations of a particular variety 
which could be ascribed to the particular stock ? In my orchard 
of 200 bearing trees no such difference is to be found. 
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VARIETIES OF ORANGE AND LIME CULTIVATED 

IN INDIA. 

The Ladoo Orange of the Deccan. 

VARIETY averaging in good specimens 8 oz. in 
weight, but often gathered half grown and brought 
to market in the bitter state for use in conffcclionery. Shape, 
a much depressed sphere with a distinct papilla at the stalk ; 
skin, moderately rough and loose, of a dusky yellow colour, 
and medium thickness ; endocarp very thin and enclosing 
juicy sweet pulp of piquant flavour; in colour of the medium 
tint that may be called the typical colour of orange pulp, 
being the same colour as the St. MichaePs and the Cintra, 
and several shades darker than the Malta and Mozambique 
and lighter than Kowla. This is a really fine orange, which 
is not very popular on account of the indifferent appearance 
of its skin, but its pulp is finer than that of its showy relative, 
the Mandarine. 

A remarkable malformation occurs in many of the fruits of 
this variety ; at the stigma end within the skin an extra 
orange, as large .as a marble, distinctly formed, with S to 7 
carpels, may be found. 

Leaves from by | to 2J by with the winged joint 
very slightly developed as in Cintra^ Kowla, and Meeta 
Limboo, Flowers, s petals, | inch in diameter. 

Stamens 20 to 24; carpels 9 to 10. 

The habit of the tree is long, straight branches, as in Cintra 
and Kowla, but spreading more than in the fastigiate manner 
of those varieties. The largest orange tree I have seen in 
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the Deccan is of this variety. One healthy tree in Sir A. 
Sassoon’s garden at Poona, which was planted 20 years ago, 
covers 400 square feet. 

Cintka” Orange, Loose-skinned. 

No. 9 in Illustration, page 192. 

From the name this orange has long been assumed to be 
of Portuguese origin, but lately Bonavia has contended that it 
is a corruption of a Sarxskrit word and should be spelled 
Suntura. It is undoubtedly the finest orange in cultivation 
in India, and the fact that it flowers at two distinct seasons, 
January and July, and will ripen fruit accordingly, would seem 
to point to some other climate than the plains of India as its 
orieinal home; but if permitted to bear two crops of fruit 
neitiier attain perfection, and the chief advantage the Nagpur 
cultivators have in growing this orange is the habit of setting 
distinctly to rest separate brakes of the trees about November 
and March, thereby ensuring one good crop from each brake 
instead of two imperfect crops. 

This fruit is to be found 10 oz. in weight, but ordinary 
specimens weigh about 7 oz. The skin is smooth, in one 
variety very loose, in another tightly fitting the pulp; the loose- 
skinned variety has a corrugated nipple rising from a circular 
depression on the stalk end and the stigma end depressed and 
rougher than the sides. 

Carpels 9 to lO, endocarp thin, seeds about 20, pulp sweet 
and of typical colour. 

Flowers and leaves as in Ladoo, 

Kowla Orange. 

No. 6 in Illustration, page 192. 

In the absence of fruit this tree is indistinguishable from 
Cintra, yet the fruit is very different. Average weight of 
26 
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good specimens 6 ozs., becoming yellow on the tree before it is 
sweet and therefore called teeka pukka. Skin, dark orange 
when ripe, rough with several irregular vertical ridges, and 
a circular channel enclosing a space one inch in diameter* 
containing raised irregular papillae on the stigma end. Carpels 
lo, endocarp strong, and the pulp of a deep orange colour. 
An indifferent dessert fruit. 

Mandarine Orange, as found in the Deccan, Lall Ladoo. 

Average weight, 7 ozs. ; form, a depressed sphere with 
slight papilla at the stalk, and a hollow on the stigma end; 
skin smooth, polished, with small regular punctures, loose, 
and of a deep orange colour; endocarp of medium strength ; 
the juice cells transverse and separating freely; pulp of 
medium colour (a brownish yellow) ; flavour very good. 
Leaves and habit as in Ladoo. 

Flowers. — Carpels 1 1 ; seeds on an average 20. 

Cultivated generally in the Deccan and at Lucknow. 

In season, November, December, January. 

A very handsome fruit with its bright colour and regular 
form, but with a stronger endocarp and inferior in flavour to 
its plain-looking sister, Ladoo. 

Mozambique Orange, variety Kaguzee. 

No, s Illustration, page 192. 

Average weight, 10 oz. ; specimens weighing 13 oz. are 
plentiful ; shape globular, slightly compressed vertically ; skin, 
medi|im thickness, tight, marked by numerous vertical furrows 
and a distinct circular smooth m^rk i inch in diameter on the 
stigma end ; pulp generally pale yellow, but when fully ripe 
of the normal brownish yellow tint ; endocarp strong, so 
that the orange can only be sucked ; juice sweet but without 
piquancy. 
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The leaves are from 2^ by 1 4 to 5 4 by 34 inches; entirely 
or very slightly and irregularly serrate ; apex acuminate or 
emarginate ; petiole, | inch ; the winged joint attaining J inch 
in width, often less, and in some of the larger leaves wanting. 

Flowers, inches in diameter of 5 slightly oblique petals, 
glandular on the outside* Stamens 20 to 24. 

Mozambique Orange, variety Goradiya, 

Is the same as the above, except that the skin is thicker. 
The St. Michael's Orange. 

Globular in form and averaging 7 ounces in weight ; 
moderately smooth ; thick tight skin ; carpels 10 to 12 ; pulp of 
medium orange hue ; sweet ; centre full of pith ; leaves from 
1 3 by I to 3 by inches; quite entire. Cultivated at Mopani 
and, no doubt, other places in the Central Provinces* The 
popular orange of the British markets. 

Malta Orange. 

Shape globular, large, average 10 oz. ; skin medium 
smooth ; green or pale yellow when ripe ; thick endocarp ; 
strong flesh, pale orange, sweet. It is much grown at 
Lucknow, and plants arc procurable from the Horticultural 
Gardens at that station. 

Resemee Narangee. 

Fruit average 3 ounces in weight ; form, oblate sphere ; skin 
loose, thick in proportion to the size of the fruit ; colour deep 
orange; pulp sweet but sparse and full of seeds ; carpels, 
10 to 12 ; seeds average 20. 

Habit, a dwarf, very ramose tree resembling the Khaguzee 
Limboo,^ The poorest variety of orange I know of. The seeds 
occupy nl -ly the whole of the little car[>els. I thifik this must 
be near tt wild type. Cultivated at Poona and Sheveroy 
Hills. 


Khaguzee Limhoo , No. 8 in illustration. 
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BiriEK Skvii.le ()kanx»f.. 

Average 7 ounces in weight ; skin, smooth, thick, very 
pitliy on the inside and marked on the stigma end by a circle 
about an inch in diameter, resembling the mark found on the 
Mozambique ; pulp pale yellow ; juice copious but acid. 

Leaves 3^ by 2 inches, petiole i inch, the winged joint 
slightly developed. Cultivated on the Sheveroy and Panch- 
gani hills and used in the preparation ol marmalade. 

Maloongke. 

No, 2 in I ! lust ration y pn^e 192. 

A low-spreading shrub bearing fruit attaining 4 lbs. in 
weight, of an oblong sha[)e, irregularly ridged and wrinkled, 
the surface smooth, with prominent convex oil glands and 
a small papilla at tlie stigma end. The skin, il inches in 
thickness, is firm and solid, enclosing 10 carpels having a pale- 
coloured pulp between very strong endocarpal layers and 
with scanty bitter acid juic<‘ and about 100 seeds, which are 
small in j)roportion to the size of the fruit, l>ut geniTally con- 
tain several embryos, as in many other seeds ot this genus. 

Lemon-siivfkd Lime, Pali nimhooy Kama, 

Fruit oval, 3^ ounces in wxdght ; 2 } to 3 inches by i J ; apex 
and base with papilcT ; skin smooth and yellow when ripe ; juice 
very acid and abundant ; carpels 10 to 12 ; seeds, ai)out 20. 
Leaves 2 by l to 2i by if inches, petiole J inch, the winged 
joint attaining i inch. Flowers of 4 pedals, f inch in dia- 
meter with 22 to 25 stamens. Habit, a vigorous-growing tree 
with spreading branches. Cultivated at Gangawara, Central 
India, and sparingly throughout the Dcccan. 

The Sweet Lime, Meeta Limboo or Sakar Limbooy 
Average weight, 6 oz. ; form globular, sometimes extend- 
ing vertically. Skin very thin, tight, smooth, and of a green- 
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ish yellow and ultimately pale yellow. Carpels 1 1 to 12; 
seeds, average 10 ; paler and less plump than orange seeds, 
longer pulp, very pale in colour, and abounding in a sweet 
mawkish juice. 

Leaves up to 3 ^ X 2 J inches ; petiole up to \ inch ; slightly 
and irregularly serrate crenate ; thorns, ^ inch. 

Cultivated in Deccan and Central India. 

Citrus uecumana,* The Pumalo, Shaddock^ Popanus^ 
Batavi niboo. 

No. I in Illustration^ p^g^ 192. 

This beautiful tree, whether perfuming the air with its rich 
waxy flowers or gladdening the eye with its massive fruit, is 
one of the most striking and agreeable objects in the garden. 
The fruit attains 4 lbs, in weight and 7 inches in diameter, 
in form globular, skin smooth in comparison with others of its 
tribe, but roughened by the oil glands and without other con- 
stant markings, from ^ to i inch in thickness, carpels 14 to 15^ 
pulp varying in colour from that of a common orange to a deep 
carmine; seed, with only one embryo; leaves from 2^ by 
inches to 5 by 2^ inches; petiole having the winged joint 
varying from 4 to inches in breadth. It thrives w^ell 

in the Deccan, but better where the moist heat of the Concan 
proves detrimental to its relative, the orange, and enjoys a 
richer soil than the orange will fruit in. Old building mate- 
rials, such as broken bricks and mortar, mixed with well- 
decayed cowdung, are excellent manures for this tree, as it 
delights in a rich porous soil and an ample supply of water 
with thorough drainage. It is not necessary or desirable to 
dry up this tree to induce flowering, but at the beginning of 
January each tree should have a good supply of old manure 
dug in near its roots : it will flower freely during the cold 


Decumana^ huge* 
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season and again at the beginning of the rainy season, a few 
flowers appearing at times between those seasons. A very 
fine-flavoured seedless variety is in cultivation, but it seldom 
finds its way to the bazaars. 

Propagation is generally done by budding on the common 
citron, JumbooreCy a tree which yields a large coarse fruit 
that is used by dyers for the acid it contains ; the seedling 
pumalo also makes a good stock. Very little pruning is 
required, but all weakly or decaying shoots should be cut out 
and the bunches of fruit should be thinned out as soon as the 
pumaloes reach the size of marbles, till at most one fruit 
remains for each small branch ; but if there are still more 
than one to each branch, it is advisable to thin out still 
further. The fruit should be supported, so that its weight 
may not bend down the branch and impede the flow of the sap. 
Citrus Japonica,* The Kumquat. 

This small species of lime is occasionally to be met with 
in botanical gardens, where it is desirable to grow specimens 
of every plant that can be cultivated either for use or orna- 
ment. In the plains it is very delicate, but at an altitude of 
4,000 feet thrives freely. It may be propagated by budding 
on the small lime, Kaghuzee Limboo, or on the Jumbooree. 

MURRAYAf EXOTICA,:]: Norga golunga^ Kaminee, 

A very fine shrub with alternate, impari-pinnatc leaves, 
having 5 to 7 leaflets, usually of a dark glossy green, and 
throwing its pure white sweet-smelling flowers into relief 
during two seasons, one in December or January and another 

at the beginning of the rainy season, as is common in this 
family. 

Propagation is effected by seed and layers. 

• Japonicay from Japan. 

t Murraya^ namedafter John Andrew Murray, a Swedish botanist, 174O.1791. 

t Exotica^ exotic. 
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Clausena* WAMPi,t The Wampi Fruit, 

This small tree has long been known in our gardens as 
Cookia punctata. It has pinnate leaves of about seven 
ovate-lanceolate, acute leaflets, slightly unequal at the base 
and panicles of small white flowers producing edible fruit as 
large as a pigeon^s egg ; smooth and of a yellow colour and 
useful for preserves. At Poona the wampi thrives in a loamy 
soil irrigated occasionally and is propagated from seed or 
layers. 

LimoniaJ spectabilis.§ 

A small shrub, with leaves divided into 3 leaflets and rose- 
coloured flowers. Any fine garden soil, with regular watering 
and good drainage, will grow this beautiful shrub. Propagate 
from seeds, which must be sown while fresh, or layers. It 
thrives particularly well in Bombay and evidently enjoys a 
moist atmosphere. 

Ruta graveolens ,11 Rue^ Sudal, SatoorL 

Beyond ordinary soil and occasional watering, needs no 
special culture. Propagate by division and by seeds. 

Feronia^ Elephantum, Elephant or Wood Apple, Kowat^ 
Kavit, Rathhel, Ycllunga, Valunga^ 

A very handsome erect-growing tree, thorny in a young 
state, armed with strong straight axillary thorns, and bearing 
alternate leaves of 5 to 7 leaflets, having minute oil guards, 
which appear as semi-transparent spots, and smelling of 

♦ Clausena, commemorative of P. Clausdn, a Danish botanist of the 17th 
century. 

t Wampi, the vernacular name. 

J Limonia, from Limuna, the Persian name of the citron. 

§ SpectabiliSf worth seeing. 

II Graveolens^ heavy-smelling. 

IF Feronia, after Feronia, a Roman goddess. 
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aniseed. The fruit is the size of a cricket ball, dull grey in 
colour, and edible. This tree is of slow growth, but other- 
wise is suitable for roadside purposes if planted alternately 
with some quick-growing but short-lived tree. In planting 
this tree a hole 4 feet deep should be prepared, the lower 
half filled with stones and sweepings, the upper with good 
soil and seeds sown where the tree is wanted to remain so as 
to avoid transplanting. 

To ripen properly the fruit needs to be exposed to the sun 
during about 10 to 15 days after gathering. 

^Egle* MARMELOS,t Baely Bela maredooy Willa maroum. 

On a deep soil slightly irrigated while the tree is young 
the bael forms a hardy small tree. The pulp of the fruit is a 
well known valuable remedy in dysentery and the tree is well 
adapted for fences in open stony ground. Propagation [is 
effected by seed. 

AMPELIDE/E, The Vine Family, 

Includes the well known Grape Vine and a few beautiful 
climbers. 

VlTlSj VIN1FERA,§ The Grape, Angoor. 

The Grape Vine grows most luxuriantly in an open, very 
friable, loamy soil ; but if the soil available has given good 
crops of field or garden produce, and is freely manured with 
decayed sweepings from the garden and stable, it is likely 
to have the conditions desirable. A soil that has not been 
proved good by previous work should not be entrusted with 

• Mgle^ one of the Hesperides. 

t Marmelos, from marmelo^ the quince. 

t Vitis^ the name used by Virgil from vieo to bind, in allusion to its clinging 
character. 

S Vini/era, wine-bearing. 
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this important crop. Shelter from strong winds is desirable, 
and as the fruit docs not develop properly when fully exposed 
to the sun, the branches should be trained so as to shade it. 
The vine will not ripen fruit if the atmosphere is moist, such 
as is the case in the Concan and other low-lying places ; the 
atmosphere in the Deccan even is too moist during the early 
part of the rains. Immediately after the fruit is cut, the 
growth of the vine should be finished for the season. At this 
time water should be withheld and the fruit-bearing shoots 
cut back to within tw'o buds of their origin. 

Thinning out the berries, as is done in Europe, is seldom 
practised, but its effect cannot he otherwise than beneficial 
in increasing the size of the grapes and the beauty of the 
bunch. 

To Propagate the Vine. 

Cuttings of well ripened wood inserted in sandy loam 
during October or November root freely, and if transplanted 
with care to carefully prepared beds of rich soil and set out 
one loot apart will attain si/e sufficient for making permanent 
plantations during the following July. The proper size of 
cutting for the vine has been the subject of much controversy, 
and in Britain cuttings having only one eye or bud are 
admitted to be the best, because plants raised from such 
cuttings (called eyes) are shorter-jointed than others, and 
when a plant is grown under glass and consequently in less 
light than in the open air the tendancy is to lengthen the 
joint or internode, therefore means of counteracting the effects 
of decreased light w^ere desirable. Such means are not 
necessary in this climate, and as the one-eyed cuttings are 
more difficult to manage than cuttings of 3 to 4 buds it will be 
better to adopt the long cuttings, as is customary in this and 
other warm countries. 


26 
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To PREPARE THE GROUND FOR A ViNE PLANTATION. 

Having selected a plot that has been proved to be first- 
rate soil for general purposes and in consistence tenacious 
enough to mould easily in the hand when moist and yet would 
not firmly retain its form when dried in the sun and drained 
so effectually that there may be no danger of water stagnat- 
ing in the soil, at the same time the level should be such that 
very little or no water will run off the surface, but as much 
as possible go slowly through the soil. 

Manure should be applied at the rate of 
30 tons per acre of old cowdung, 

or 40 „ „ „ decayed town sweepings, 

and 4 ,, u bones roughly broken with a 

hammer, 

or I ,, ,> i inch bones, 

and 4 cwts. ,, ,, saltpetre, 

and the soil thoroughly ploughed or dug eighteen inches 
deep and laid out for irrigation. 

The vines may be planted out in lines 8 feet apart with the 
same distance between the plants in the line and the inter- 
vening space planted with any crop that may be in local 
demand and needing irrigation, for instance, beet, knol-kohl, 
spinach, lettuce, and such crops which do not grow high, so 
as to keep the light from the young vines. If the vines have 
grown properly by September supports will be needed ; for 
this purpose there are few plants better than ** Pangara,^^ 
Erythrina Indica^ because large cuttings strike root freely and 
remain firm and safe from white-ants. Those supporting 
plants must be kept within bounds by frequent pruning. To 
raise the supports at the beginning of August plant straight 
cuttings of pangara 6 feet in length to a depth of one foot 
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and one foot distant from the vine. By September the cut- 
tings will be rooted and the vines may be tied up to the 
pangara. 

The vine plant at this stage should be one simple stem 
without branches. If it has been broken and branched near the 
base, it will be advisable to cut back to a strong bud beneath 
the branches and lead out a new shoot to form the main stem, 
which should be stopped about* a foot above the end of the 
support. Several branches will appear there, and much skill 
can be applied in their regular disposition, so that all may 
not be on one side, but at regular intervals and surrounding 
the stem : this is to be attained by rubbing out superfluous 
buds. Those side shoots are important because they are to bear 
the fruit, and its development is favoured by the regularity 
of the disposition of the branches which permits an equal flow 
of the sap to each. Six main branches may be retained at a 
distance apart on the stem as near to four inches as is practic- 
able — this takes up two feet of the upper part of the stem — 
and if the branches are trained to radiate in different direc- 
tions there is no overcrowding and a balance is maintained. 
Each of those branches should bear 3 bunches of grapes and 
should be supported by turning in the end after it has grown 
4 feet and making it fast to the support. At the hot season 
pruning, after the fruit Is gathered, it is intended to cut off 
the reversed portion, leaving the fruit-bearing branches two 
feet in length. 

Some flowers will probably appear during the first year 
and a small quantity of badly developed fruit might be ripened, 
but more profit will be ultimately obtained by picking off the 
flowers as soon as they are seen and allowing the energy of 
the plant to go to form a well developed set of branches 
capable of bearing fruit in quantity during suc ceeding years. 



104 Hints on Gnritoning. 

RE.shW.M, ()!• Hearin(. Wood. 

Ttic mam braiiclu's will boar lioaltliy fruit spurs about tliree 
\ears, aiida look-out foi fresh braii''hes in suitable jX)silions 
should always be maintained, ,so that worn out ones may be 
cut out gradually and a full supply of bearing wood main- 
tained. 
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THE HOT SEASON PRUNING OF THE VINE. 

ff|3MHlLE the fruit is ripening wafer should be gradually re- 
duced, so that by the time the fruit is cut the leaves have 
mostly turned yellow, and a few days’ more drought m ill cause 
the greater part to fall ofT This is the chief pruning time : the 
fruit^bearing branches should be cut bac k to two feet in length. 
It is not from those braiu hes directly, hut from short branches 
to be developed on them, called spurs, that fruit is to be 
expected in future seasons. Loose bark should be peeled off 
because it harbours insects, and a thorough coating of the 
mixture of earth and cowdung, which people use for their 
floors, should be given to destroy the eggs of some insects 
already deposited and prevent the deposition of others. At 
the same time the soil should be dug thoroughly, except a 
space of about 3 teet round each vine, where the main roots 
are abundant which arc to furnish the young ieeding roots 
during next season ; this j)art should be gently forked over 
and any weeds cleared. 

The remainder ol the ground should be full of tine roots, 
and the digging has a beneficial action by breaking those roots 
and sending lh(’ plant more completely to rest. When the 
pruning and digging arc finished a hca\y dressing of manure 
should be given. Poudrette is the b(\st at this stage : it is 
used largely at Nassick, where grapes are grown in a large 
quantity ; the fact that the sort grown at tliat station is not a 
fine one does not affect the question of the suitability of this 
manure. 

The ground should then be rearranged for irrigation and 
left to wait the advent of the rainy season, that is, if the plants 
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will remain so long without starting into growth, but oftener 
they anticipate the monsoon by bursting into leaf, and if water 
is withheld then injury is caused. Growth once started must 
be kept up steadily. When a few leaves have appeared on 
the new shoots flower will be seen, which would, if allowed to 
remain, produce small bunches of sour berries at the end of 
the rainy season and cause a deficiency during the hot season, 
when ripe fruit might be expected. 

The development of foliage should be fully encouraged at 
this time, because then the leaves are laying up the store of 
material to be afterwards formed into grapes ; the branches 
being tied in gently to give support during strong winds. At 
the end of the rainy season a second flowering takes place, 
and the atmosphere being warm and dry when the fruit is 
ripening, it is developed as well as the nature of the climate 
will permit the particular sort cultivated to attain. 

Delicacy of Varieties in respect to Climate. 

It is well known that the great number of varieties of the 
vine are very delicate in respect to climate; and because a 
particular variety is fine in one place it is not a good reason 
for expecting it to succeed in another. The vines which 
produce the highest class of wine have often been taken from 
their special districts to others in the hope of extending thei*" 
culture with little or no success so far. 

Our varieties of Grape, 

The varieties common in our markets are generally consi- 
dered very poor ; but if they are properly grown and allowed 
to ripen fully on the vine there are few varieties finer. We 
do not get properly ripened fruit, because such does not bear 
carriage, unless it is packed with extra care, and it does not 
keep in the condition the fruit-seller thinks is right fora long 
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time on his stall, so he neglects the high price he might 
obtain by selling properly ripened fruit, for^he certainty of 
a mediocre price by selling half-ripened fruit which may be 
brought to market m baskets of 50 lbs. weight, while ripe fruit 
would need cotton packing and a separate compartment in a 
box for each bunch. 

Age of the Vine. 

In temperate climates the vine attains a great age, and in 
exceptional circumstances also lives a long time in this coun- 
try; but the irrigation that is necessary at length brings the soil 
into a condition in which it is unable to sustain luxuriant 
growth, although manure is given as before and the vines 
become weakly after eight or nine years. So if a steady 
supply is wanted it is advisable to make a fresh plantation 
yearly to take the place of one of the exhausted plots. 

System of growing the Vine at 
Hyderabad, Scind. 

A clever adaptation of the system of pruning the vine chiefly 
used in Scotland has been employed at Hyderabad, Scind, by 
Mr. Strachan with great success. On a plot of ground 
thoroughly manured and worked as described in former chap- 
ters obsolete telegraph poles 12 feet in length are erected in 
lines 20 feet apart; the poles are 10 feet apart in the line, and 
being inserted 3 feet in the ground are 9 feet in height ; 
longitudinal battens are fitted to the poles and wires stretch- 
ed transversely at a distance of three feet. 

Near each wire on both sides of the vinery a vine is plant- 
ed and trained along the wire until the plants from both sides 
meet in the centre. Each stem or rod, as it is technically 
called, is then permitted to throw out side-shoots, which are 
ultimately pruned so that the side shoots of one vine meet those 
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of another, and consequently are about i8 inches in length ; 
those side branches are carefully tied up, and being encouraged 
about g inches apart on the stem cover the vinery entirely with 
foliage, the fruit being suspended underneath as in a home 
vinery. The result is a grand development of fruit, easy 
protection by nets from many enemies, good pecuniary returns, 
and perhaps the most satisfactory results, as the garden is a 
public one. There are also numerous imitations of the system 
by other growers, which promise to make Scind a grape-grow- 
ing country. 
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VARIETIES OF GRAPES CULTIVATED IN INDIA. 

B|RHE favourite varieties of grape that are grown in 
Europe have been iAtroduced many times in India^ but 
with few exceptions fail to become established ; and it will 
be found that little progress has been made in vine culture 
in India since the days of Speede, who described the grapes in 
general cultivation nearly 50 years ago. 

Why have we been at such a standstill ? We have been 
trying to introduce good sorts from other countries, and by 
that means steal a march, forgetting the principle of selection 
for particular climates that underlies all progress in the cul- 
tivation of plants. Instead of introducing foreign varieties 
only, we should grow the varieties at hand to perfection, 
cross-breeding them by hand fertilisation, sowing the seed 
produced, selecting the few good varieties obtained by that 
process, and discarding all others. The pollen of foreign 
sorts may be applied to the stigma of the sorts that have 
been proved to thrive ; and among the cross-bred plants 
obtained there is a probability that a few may be superior to 
the sorts already in cultivation in this country and at the 
same time suited to the climate. At present we have estab- 
lished in cultivation the following varieties of grapes : — 

The White Mascadine, Safcd Ungoor, 

Is the most commonly cultivated, producing abundantly 
middling sized bunches of small round fruit of a greenish 
white colour and rich sweet flavour. 

The White Portugal, Cashmeree or White Tokay, 
Walayetee Ungoor, 

The bunches are large and loose, the berries long-shaped, 
hard-skinned, sweet, and but slightly acid. This grape keeps 
27 
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a long time after ripening, and is commonly packed in cotton 
in small circular wooden boxes that are sent to all parts of 
India. 

Black Monukka, Bde-danae Ungoor, 

** ¥e lOttSe Gerrard. 

A very fine variety , resembling the Cashmerec in shape. 
The fruit is purplish red in colour, small, long egg-shaped, 
flesh firm, tender, seedless, very sweet ; bunches, very large, 
long, and tapering. Unfortunately this variety has of late 
years been specially attacked by fungoid disease in the Dec- 
can and in the districts where it has been famous since the 
time of Gerrard, one of the early British Governors of Bom- 
bay ; it is now scarce. 

The Black Hamburg, Hubshec Ungoor. 

When well-grown it is of a deep bluish black with a fine 
bloom ; large roundish ovate in shape, flesh firm, yet tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant rich flavour; bunches medium size, 
compact ; but commonly the colour is a dark mahogany or 
deep brown. 
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ENEMIES OF VINE CULTURE. 

BbMHE most serious enemy of vine culture in India hitherto 
Hn has been one of the many forms of vine mildew, a 
parasitic plant which attacks with other places the stalk 
of the fruit, which consequently withers'up and dies, and 
has given the popular name to the disease shanking/^ 
This mildew has at times attacked whole districts where vine 
culture had for years been successful and completely destroyed 
the cultivation by blighting the cultivator’s hopes of a return 
for his labour and is always more or less prevalent in vine- 
yards in this country. Yet in many instances it does so 
little harm that its presence is not observed. When a vine- 
yard is badly attacked there is only one remedy, that is, to 
cut down all the vines to an inch or so off the ground, keep- 
ing wet the earth on the stump to protect it; and having 
laid down a large quantity of combustible rubbish, set fire to 
it and burn all the vines. Then re-form the vineyard from 
the shoots that will rapidly spring up. The fumes of bi- 
sulphide of carbon destroy the mildew completely, but its 
practical application is difficult, except in the case of cuttings, 
which in all cases, for safety, should be taken to a chemical 
laboratory and fumigated before being planted in a district 
hitherto free from vine mildew. 

The fumes of burning sulphur are also effectuab but apt to 
injure the cuttings and may be more convenient if cuttings 
are plentiful. To employ this method heat an iron vessel over 
a fire until redhot, place in the vessel a quantity of flowers of 
sulphur or stick sulphur broken fine (gunduk)y and hold the 
cuttings lied in bundles in the fumes by the aid of a long 
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stick to prevent inhalation of the sulphurous fumes. The 
other enemies of vine culture are red spider, rats, flying-foxes# 
parrots, and many birds, which must be guarded against by 
nets and the other contrivances mentioned under the head of 
‘‘Garden Pests/’ 


OCHNACE/E.* 

A small group of trees or shrubs with watery juice and 
alternate simple coriaceous stipulate leaves and showy flow- 
ers having s to lo deciduous petals. The only one found in 
gardens is 

OCHNA SQUARROSA,t Kunuk-champa^ Yerra-juvce^ 

A pretty shrub with oblong, ovate, finely serrate leaves fall- 
ing in the cold season, and yellow fragrant flowers with 
deciduous petals appearing from Februaiy to April, followed 
by fruit, consisting of 3 to 10 distinct drupes. (One-seeded 
indehiscent fleshy fruit, for example, the mango, peach, 
plum, cherry, ripening in June.) This shrub thrives without 
special care in Bombay gardens within reach of the seabreeze, 
but appears to be delicate in a hot dry climate. It is 
propagated by seed, which it bears freely at Bombay. 

BURSERACEiE,:}: The Frankinsence Family. 

A group of balsamic trees and shrubs of great interest as 
the source of bdellium and other odoriferous gums. A few are 
useful in the garden for fencing. 


♦ Ochnaceee^ from the genus achna^ the old Greek name of the wild pear, 
t Squarrosa, 

t Burseracea^ from the genus hursera^ after Joakim Burser, a disciple oi 
Caspar Bauhin. 
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Boswellia* SERRATAjt Boswellia thurifera^ Salie^ 
Lob&n, Googoolupoo^chittoo* 

A small tree abundant on the hills of the hot dry parts of 
India, the source of a sweet-smelling gum resin used as 
incense. Large cuttings of this tree grow well if inserted 
about the end of the rainy season and watered, 

GarugaJ pinnata,§ Kurak^ Kurak ghogar^ Kaikar, 

A tree with alternate, imparipinnate leaves, which early 
take on a yellow shade and fall during the cold season, and 
large bunches of smooth fleshy fruits of a pale green colour at 
a distance, resembling bunches of white grapes. While in 
fruit it is highly ornamental, and is a useful tree for rough 
stony places. Propagated by seed or large cuttings. 

BalsamodendronII mukal, Googa. 

A small thorny tree bearing trifoliate leaves, of which two 
leaflets are very small and one from i to 2 inches in length 
and oval in shape. The outer bark peels off in thin flakes 
exposing the green under layer. It is interesting as the source 
of the gum resin, bdellium, and is found on limestone rocks 
in Scind and some dry hill ranges in the Deccan. This plant 
may be propagated from large cuttings, and its thorny habit 
makes it a useful fence plant. 

Filicium DECIPIENS** ( Singalese, Pehimbiagaha ). 

A very ornamental tree, slow of growth, with bright green 
fern-like leaves, having narrow leaflets and the midrib winged. 

* Boswellia^ after Dr. Boswell, formerly of Edinburgh. 

t SerratOy toothed like a saw. 

X GarugUy from the Telingi name. 

S Pinnata^ having leaves divided horizontally like a feather. 

|l Balsamodendron, balsam tree ; mukaly the vernacular name. 

H Filiciumy from filiXy a fern, from the resemblance of its leaves. 

Decipiettiy deceiving. 
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Any good garden soil with a moderate water-supply is suita^ 
ble. Propagated by seeds, which may be procurable from the 
Botanical Garden, Paradeniya, Ceylon. 

MELIACE^,* The Nccm Family , 

Has many beautiful and useful trees, of which mahogany* 
toon, and the neem are examples. As a rule seeds in this 
family are short-lived and must be sown when quite fresh, 

SwiETENlAt MAHOGANI,:}: The Mahogany Tree. 

This fine timber tree is a native of Central America, but 
thrives well in this country on a deep alluvial soil watered 
while the tree is young. There are grand examples at 
Calcutta, Inhere the average rainfall is 65^ inches, the mean 
yearly temperature 77*8® Fahr., the maximum being 103 and 
the minimum 52. There is also a fine specimen at Kirkee, 
where the rainfall is less and the temperature is lower than 
at Calcutta, and at Madras it thrives well. It is of upright 
habit with dark green foliage, consisting of alternate exsti- 
pulate pinnate leaves with entire oblique leaflets. It rarely 
flowers in this country, and is propagated by seed, which is 
procurable at times from the Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta. 

In preparing this tree for planting road-sides it is advisable 
to sow the seed in deep narrow pots and plant out when a 
foot high, placing the pot in the hole and smashing it as the 
earth is being filled in. The intention of this is to preserve 
the top root and let it go downwards, as it is naturally 
inclined to go. 

* Meliacecp, from the genus mchat the Greek name of the Ash tree. 

+ Swietenia, after Gerard von Swieten, a Dutch botanist, 170O— 1772. 

J Mahogam^ from the vernacular name. 
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Melia AZEDARACH,"^ Bukan, Bakayan. 

With a {air garden soil and occasional watering needs no 
special attention ; its flowers are lilac-coloured and sweet- 
scented, and its leaves are thrice divided. The latter charac- 
ter serves to distinguish it easily from 

Melia AZADIRACHTA,* Margooa or Neem Tree, 
Nimbay^ Limbro, 

A well known tree very useful on road-sides. To plant 
this tree prepare holes 3 feet deep, place any sweepings or 
manure available at the bottom, fill in the hole with surface 
soil, and sow a few seeds as soon as they are ripe in Septem- 
ber and water occasionally if the weather is dry. Protect 
carefully with thorns during two or three years and the tree 
will give no further trouble. 

Melia SEMPERVIRENS, Rokituka^ HarimkhanUy Satin 
•wood tree, Bheria, Hal da, Billu, Mududad^ Marum. 

Amoora ROHITUKA, 

Chloroxylon Swietenia, 

SOYMlDA FEBRIFUGA, Rohun, Rohina, Soymida, 
Wondmarurn^ 

ChikraSSIA TABULARIS, Pabba, Dalmara, Chickrassi^ 
and Cedrela TOONA, Deodari, Karuk tiida, Tunna^ 
Mahamrn, 

All the above are fine hardy trees growing in a variety of 
conditions and all thriving in deep stony soil if fresh seeds 
are sown and slight shade and protection given until the 
tree is established. 


*■ Azadarachy the Persian name. 
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CHAILLETIACEit: 

Is a small group of trees and shrubs with alternate, entire, 
stipulate leaves and small unsexual flowers, sometimes the 
peduncle andate to the petiole. It is of no importance in the 
garden, and is mentioned here only to retain the natural 
sequence of the orders or group of plants described. 

OLACINE^ * 

This natural order has very few attractive garden plants, 
but one is very curious and met with in garden fence about 
Dharwar and other southern districts, viz.: 

Olax SCANDENS,t Turka vepa, 

Is a climbing shrub rising in fences by means of strong 
recurved spines and having smooth leaves in two lines and 
minute flowers. 

ILICINE^4 The Holly family. 

The most interesting member of this group to be found in 
Indian gardens is Ilex paraguaycnsis,\ the Mate’* or Para- 
guay tea plant. It forms a small evergreen tree with oppo- 
site smooth serrate leaves and minute white flowers produced 
copiously at Dapuri during October. 

The effects of an infusion of Mate leaves are described as 
gently stimulating and preventing a waste of tissue during 
fatiguing journeys and to be due to Theine, the same principle 
as gives value to tea and coffee. 

Many proposals to cultivate this plant in India on a large 
scale have been made, but it is very doubtful whether it would 

* OlacineiSf from the genus olaxt Greek for a furrow, in allusion to the petals, 
often 4 coherent, I free. 

t ScandenSy climbing. 

% /licineoet from the genus ilex^ the name given by Pliny to the Holly. 

4 Parxguayensis^ from Paraguay. 
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compete with tea, as its most ardent advocate cannot claim 
an agreeable flavour as one of its characteristics. 

A few notes on the climate in which it has been proved to 
grow well may be of use. 

The finest trees of this plant I have seen are in an old 
Botanical Garden at Dapuri near Poona. Those trees are of 
about 30 years* growth and the stems are 25 inches in circum- 
ference. The best tree of the sort is on a rich loam over- 
lying decayed trap and has not been irrigated during the last 
twenty years. 

There are also fine large bushes of the Paraguayan tea in 
the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, and the Agri-Horticultural 
Gardens, Madras, therefore the range of climate in which it 
thrives in this country is very considerable. 

The plant which resembles the British Holly very much 
and found within high-water mark in creeks on the western 
coast of India is Acanthus^ ilicifoliu 5 ;\ but its leaves are 
opposite and Holly leaves are alternate. 

CELASTRINEi«,+ The Spindle Tree Family. 

A group of small trees with sometimes spinescent branches 
and opposite or alternate leaves and small flowers. A few are 
useful as shrubbery plants and valuable in medicine. 

CeLASTRUS PANICULATUS, Malkangani, Valuluvat] 

A tipa richam^ P^^^ 

Is a nice-looking hardy shrub plentiful in hilly districts, 
having lenticular warts on the branches and the leaves 2 4 to 5 

* AcanthuSi from akanthos, a spine. 

t Ilicifolius, having leaves as in the genus ilex, 

t Celasteinea, from the genus cel astru^^ from kela^^ the latter sea'^oni applied 
to trees which were late in ripening their fruit. 

28 
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by i 4 to 2i inches, oval-oblong or ovate-serrate acuminate 
membranous small yellowish green flowers in terminal pen- 
dulous panicles producing a 3-celled globose capsule contain- 
ing 3 to 6 seeds with a complete a r Ulus — a covering on the 
outside of the true seed-coat arising from the stalk of the 
seed funicle. The seeds “are considered to be useful in 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, leprosy, and other disorders,^’ 
Dymock’s Vegetable Materia Medica of Western India, Pro- 
gated by seed in ordinary soil. 

El.^ODENDRON* GLAUCUM, Dooth-kase, Tumrnj, Ncrija* 

Is a beautiful hardy shrub with elliptic or ovate-serrate 
shining leathery leaves arranged oppositely generally and 
Sometime‘S alternately. Its leaves when dried and powdered 
are used as a sternutatory and its smoke to rouse women from 
hysterical syncope ( Sakharam Arj an ) in Dy mock’s Vegetable 
Materia Medica of Western India. The Marathee name 
Booth-kase implies a hair of an evil spirit — a dreadful name 
for such a nice-looking shrub. It is propagated by seed or 
layers. 

RHAMNE/Ejf The Bor or yujub Tree Family*, 

A tribe of erect or scandent trees or shrubs with spinose\ 
or aculeate% branches and simple coriaceous leaves usually 
alternate and often 3 to 5 nerved|| and small greenish flowers in 
dense axillary cymes succeeded by a capsular or drapaceous 
fruit. 

♦ EUeodendron^ from elteo^ an olive; dendron, a tree— the fruit resembles an 

t RhamnecR, from the genus rkamnust from rhamnos^ the old Greek name. 

I Spniosc^ having pointed parts, which arise from the woody tissue. 

% AdiUatr, having prickles, pointed portions, which arise from the bark. 

li \'pived —This term is applied when the ribs of the leaf diverge from the 
base, ,t3 in the Rlx>r, 
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ZiZYPHUS* JUJUBA, Bhor kool, Rengha^ Bhaer. 

This thorny tree has not been cultivated as much as it 
deserves. Its fruit is considered by the people of India very 
delicious, and it is said that Mahomet included it among the 
joys of Paradise, that it has a peculiar perfume which requires 
early training to enjoy is well known, but the fact does not 
detract from its practical value. Like other fruit trees generally 
raised from seed there is great variety in the size, shape, and 
flavour of the fruit. The best are elliptical, twoinches in length 
by one in thickness, and are propagated by enarching or 
budding on seedlings of the common sort. This fruit may be 
grown to perfection in districts with scanty rainfall, and is 
benelited by pruning away the small branches after the fruit 
is gathered in January or February. To raise this tree sow 
common seeds in any deep friable stony soil and when 
two years of age bud with the superior variety as low as 
practicable, so as to reduce the danger of suckers rising. 
Budding is performed exactly as in roses, and the month of 
November has proved a suitable season, but, no doubt^ 
the bark will rise freely at any time between May and De- 
cember. 

If plants are wanted to send away, seeds should be sown in 
pots, and when of sufficient size enarchedto the good variety. 
As the seedling takes two years to attain a fair size, this is a 
more tedious operation than budding. 

SAPINDACE.®,* The Soap-7iiit Family^ 

Are trees, shrubs, herbaceous climbers of extremely vari- 
able aspect, which will be understood from the following 
examples better than from a description. 

* Zinyphus, from zizouf, the Arabic name of the fruit, 
t Sapindacea^, from the genus Sapindas, from Sapo indicus^ Indian soap. 
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Cardiospermum* HALiCACABUM,t Balloon Vine, Jyotish 
miitee, Noaphutki, Sibjkool, Nalla goolisienda. 

A climbing herb with wiry stems, alternate exstipulate leaves, 
biternate, coarsely dentate leaflets, and small white flowers 
producing large inflated membranous capsules, having three 
divisions (cells), enclosing a few seeds. When ripe, black, 
with a distinct heart-shaped white mark. 

This very pretty plant is of such easy culture that it is 
apt to become a weed. A few seeds of it sown near the root 
of any small shrub of open, hardy character produces a 
pretty effect. Seed should be selected from plants having 
th^ largest capsules as great variation in size occurs. 

D0D0N>^:At VISCOSA.§ 

A stiff, wiry, virgate shrub with alternate smooth wiry 
leaves, widening from the stalk upwards. Is one of the best 
plants for edging to wide roads ; for internal division in a 
garden or to hide objectionable objects it is very useful. 
It thrives in a deep sandy or stony soil. If the soil is deep^ 
after the first season it does not require watering. Propaga- 
tion is effected by seed procurable from the Lahore Public 
Garden and other places with a dry climate. 

NephelumII HTCHl,f The Litchi, 

Is a small tree with spreading branches and compound 
alternate exstipulate leaves 3 to 9 inches, having from 2 to 8 
leaflets, i J to 6 inches by i to i| inches, and very small white 

* Cardiospermum^ heart>seed, from the heart-shaped mark on the seed. 

t Halicacahum^ the bladder work* 

X Dodonea^ from Dodonseua, Physielan to Maximilian 2nd. 

§ Viscosa^ viscid. 

II Nepheliu%^ an ancient name for Burdock* 

% Lichi, the Chinese name. 
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flowers, producing a globose fruit about i inch in diameter in 
seedling plants, but as large as an hen^s egg in select varieties 
with a rough thin scale-like brittle rind of a dull browm colour 
when ripe and containing one or two seeds having a large 
fleshy whitish artl^ which is the edible part. 

This Chinese fruit tree thrives near Calcutta and at Banga- 
lore. At Bombay it fruits well, but is not much grown, pro- 
bably because the soil it would occupy is profitably engaged in 
bearing mangoes. 

The fact that the tree thrives at Bombay and Calcutta 
indicates a love for moisture, and at Bangalore it appears 
indifferent to considerable altitude. No doubt the true reason 
is the need for an equable climate and the absence of hot 
winds. At Poona the only healthy trees are in a well sheltered 
position, and it is reported to be a very delicate tree in the 
North-West Provinces. 

Of Litchi plants raised from seed the proportion which 
bears good fruit is so small that it is practically of no value. 
Sorts worth cultivating are propagated by grafting and layer- 
ing by gootee.^^ 

Nephelium LONGANA, Longan, AshphuL 

A small tree of the Western Ghauts and Eastern Bengal, is 
useful in gardens where the climate is moist for the edible 
ariL 

ANACARDIACE^,* 

The Mango and Cashew Nut Family. 

This tribe of plants is well represented by the mango, 
cashew nut, and marking nut. 

* Anacardiacea, irom the genus Anacardium, (rom ana, above or without; 
kardia, the heart, with reference to the nut being on the top of the swoll^ 
peduncle. 
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Mangifera* Indica, the Mango, A mb, 
Mamadichitoo, Mangas, Maruin. 

By far the greater number of mango trees in this country 
are seedlings, and, as usual in such conditions, the qualities 
of the fruit are extremely varied, some being justly considered 
among the most delicious fruit in the world, while the great 
majority have the turpentine flavour and fibre developed to a 
very undesirable extent. 

It appears that the Portuguese first noted the great diver- 
sity of quality and applied the art of grafting to propagate 
the superior kinds, which have long been known as Mazagon 
and Goa mangoes. 

The mango needs a deep and well-drained loam. The 
finest mango trees I have seen are growing near a river bank, 
and a well dug near the trees showed the following strata : 
5 feet fine alluvial loam, 7 feet ‘marl’ (a mixture of lime and 
clay), and 5 feet coarse gravel, which provided perfect drain- 
age. Such a soil is not often available, and good mango trees 
may be grown in any deep loam with good drainage. The 
mango enjoys heavy rainfall or irrigation ; but appears to suffer 
from stagnant water more than many other trees. 

In the great mango tree plantation at Khed Sivapoor, which 
has 5)000 trees, I examined the section of an unfinished well 
and found it from the surface downwards : — 


Dark brown loam 5 feet. 

Calcareous marl ,, 9 ,, 

Coarse gravel „ 2 ,, 


Very porous, nodular trap 3 ,, and 

rock in an extremely disintegrated state, resembling what 
one would imagine would be the effect if lava had cooled 


* Mangifera^Mungas, the Xelingee name, and/?rtf, to bring. 
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suddenly, 4 feet, (irafting the mango is described at pages 
65-66. 

Selection and Price of Mango Grafts. 

From the common system of grafting by inarching, in 
which case the roots of the stock are confined in a pot for 
about two years, the grafted plants are very delicate, and 
heavy loss is usually met with in planting. To avoid this, 
select plants grafted as young as possible, plant out when 
small, and protect them witha basket-work guard. Good grafts 
of the best varieties are sold at from 8 annas to Rs. 1 at Poona. 

To Plant Mango Trees, 

Dig holes at least 2 feet in length, breadth, and depth, and 
20 feet apart. In digging the holes place the upper layer of 
soil on one side near the margin and the lower on another 
side about 3 feet distant. Place at the bottom of the hole 
about 50 lbs. weight of bones, then dig round the margin of the 
hole about 9 inches in depth and width, at the same time 
burying all grass and weeds. Mix some ot the soil that had 
formed the upper layer of the hole with a basket of well- 
decayed manure, and place a portion of it in the pit. The tree 
should then be planted firmly with the surface of the old soil 
an inch lower than the margin of the pit, and the remainder of 
the soil mixed with manure placed around the tree in the 
form of a cone hollowed out at the apex to retain water. 
The soil which was taken from the bottom of the pit may 
then be spread on the surface, where, by the action of the air, 
it will become fit to afford nourishment to the tree, whereas 
if placed near the root in planting it would probably do injury. 

If young vigorous plants which have not been long con- 
fined in pots cannot be obtained take such as are available, 
and when mango seeds are ripe plant S or 6 -seeds near to 
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the weakly graft. When the seeds have grown up enarch 
the strongest plant to the w^eakly graft that has been planted. 
The root ot the seedling not having been injured by growing 
in a pot, will lend the plant sufficient help to make a vigo- 
rous tree. 

Another system is to prepare the planting holes as detailed 
above and plant 5 or 6 mango seeds in each hole. If protected 
from cattle and watered occasionally, the seeds will spring 
up and soon make vigorous trees. When about three or four 
years old, the trees may be cut down to a foot from the 
surface and grafted by crown grafting: with the aid of the 
graft protector described and figured at page 65^ ; this sys- 
tem becomes quite practicable, and to a skilful grafter will he 
much more cheap than planting the grafted plants that have 
been reared in pots. 

Manure for Mango Trees. 

When the tree is young, manure is certainly desirable for 
the mango tree. It induces rapid development, so that the 
tree bears a quantity of fruit that repays attention, although 
the time of beginning to bear may be retarded for one or two 
years. In planting mango trees large quantities of bones, as 
fresh as are procurable, should be buried in the pits prepared 
for planting. If the bones are broken small the effect will be 
more early apparent, but unbroken bones will ultimately yield 
up their constituents under the dissolving action of the car- 
bonic acid at the point of the roots. Bones alone arc not 
sufficient manure because they are not soluble quickly when 
in the soil, therefore should be supplemented by old cowdung 
or small fish such as are at times procurable cheaply from 
creeks or rivers. Although the cost of dried salt-water fish 
was Rs. 1-6 per 80 lbs., I found its use highly satisfactory. 
40 lbs* weight given to each tree in three doses at intervals of 
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four months gave young mango trees a stimulus that lasted 
three years, and further special jnanuring I do not think 
-desirable, the manure given to the crops grown between the 
trees apparently being sufficient. 

1 have manured large established trees as experiments^ but 
have never seen any benefit from it. 

The cultivators near Bombay ap|)ly about 10 lbs. weight of 
common salt to each large tree about the end of the rainy 
season. The effect of this will probably be to arrest the growth 
of leaves during October and November, and thereb\' encourage 
the formation of flower buds ; and astlu' mango a[)pe.irs not to 
object to salt this practice in the climate of Bombay is highly 
€onimcndab]e. It will be understood that it is only on account 
of the arrestment of leaf de\elopment that the salt may be 
useful and that in other climates the same effect may bo 
induced by other means— for instance, cold or drought, — but 
in gardens wdiere watering is necessary for other crops and the 
mango shows a tendency to produce fresh leaves dutir\^ 
October and November, the application of salt will, no doubt^ 
bring about the desired result. To be effectual it will be 
necessary to apply the salt during September — to arrest grow th 
after it has set in, will not be useful. 

I have lately \vashe(l mango trees wu'lh a solution of ferrous 
sulphate of iron, hceracas, in order to destroy fungoid growth, 
and the effect has been a distinct improvement in the appear- 
ance of the trees, which I cannot ascribe to the removal of 
fungus only. It is prol>able that some of our soils have less 
soluble sulphur and iron than the mango requires, and I re- 
commend it for careful experiment, hearing in mind the facts 
that ferrous salts are generally detrimental to plants and that 
sulphur is considered by some investigators to be quite unne- 
cessary in a fertile soil. 

29 
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hmo\\g\i^x2iS\its Loranthus longifolius^ the Bhangool^ Bura 
munda, and Yellinga wadinikoy is very destructive, but is 
easily kept down by the axe. Insect enemies of the mango are 
innumerable. One of the commonest is the scaly coccos, 
which covers the undersides of the leaves with small yellowish 
scales, the bodies of the females, which suck the sap of the 
leaves. Cutting off and burning affected branches is the most 
practicable cure. 

The larva of a beetle, very like the stag beetle of Europe, 
and having the same habits, is very destructive to particular 
varieties of mango by boring into the wood, and it is remarkable 
that Alphonso is one of the sorts the insect chiefly affects. If tar 
is poured into the hole the large grub will after a lime come 
to the mouth, when it may be pulled out with a thorn and the 
hole plugged up \Nitli a tight-fitting cork. The presence of 
^his grub indicates as well as causes decay and prevention by 
keeping the tree pruned of decaying branches and otherwise 
clean is better than any cure. 

An insect that has not been sufficiently studied is very 
destructive by laying its eggs in the young growing shoots. 
The developed grub attains i inch in length before the shoot 
is entirely destroyed. The encouragement of insect-eating 
birds appears to be the most practicable means of coping 
with insect pests ; but how this is to be attained must be left 
to others to indicate. I once thought that keeping down the 
so-called birds of prey would ensure it, but on examining the 
craws of such birds I found destructive grubs in abundance. 

Alphonse or Aphoos 

Is universally admitted to be the finest of all varieties of 
mango. In flavour its fruit is indescribable ; it seems to be a 
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subtle blending of all agreeable flavours. In weight the fruit 
averages 8 oz., and in colour green, enriched by a crimson 
glow on the exposed side, and in shape oblong, slightly thick- 
ened at the upper end and without any prominent stigmatic 
point or beak. 

The leaves vary much in size and shape, and with difficulty 
can be distinguisted from common varieties; but among the 
choice varieties the leaves of Alphonse may be known by the 
bright red midrib apparent until the leaves are nearly ripe. 
The branches of the inflorescence are of a rich rosy colour. 

In manner of growth or habit'* this variety is rather 
stunted and irregular, rarely forming a graceful tree. It is also 
very delicate, and apt to give way before insect attacks more 
than other varieties ; but as its fruit is valuable it should be 
kept free from insects and otherwise protected in proportion 
to the price the fruit brings. 

PiRlE. 

This is another first class variety as far as the flavour 
of its fruit is concerned ; but unfortunately the fruit does not 
keep well when it is ripe, and fruit merchants, who know its 
character, give a price for it in proportion. The tree is of 
free-growing hardy character. The leaves are pale green 
with a white midrib, and the branches of the infloresence 
are greenish white, The fruit averages 8 oz. in weight, is of 
pale green colour, enriched with crimson on the exposed side, 
and has a prominent beak. The flavour is very delicious 
when the fruit is ripe. 

CowASjEE Patel 

Is a mango of great size, the fruit averaging lbs. in 
weight and is chiefly valued as a cooking fruit. The tree is of 
vigorous upright-growing habit; the leaves are large with blunt 
points and pale midrib. 
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Kiioosr or Bancmokk, 

A celebrated old mango tree at the village of Kadoon I'ti 
Poona district, bears this name. It is the property of Sirdar 
Rao Saheb Bulwuntrao Natu, of Poona, and has lately been 
much propagated. It is of extremely vigorous upright habit 
of growth, and bears finely flavoured fruit weighing about lO 
ounces each. Undoubtedly this variety will be much sought 
after when it is better known. 

Pakkia. 

I think myself fortunate in being able to rescue this fine 
variety lrt*m extinction. My attention was drawn to 
it by Df. Visrain Ramjee Gholey, of Poona, to whom the 
thanks of all fruit-lovers are due. I found the original tree 
suffering from litigation and other evils under which it is 
ra[>l(liy gi\ iug way, and by taking grafts 1 have secured several 
vigorous scions. Thj original tree is in a neglected garden 
near llcerahagh, Town Hall, Poona. The fruit averages 7 
oz. when ripe, it is of a pale golden colour, completely 
without .striiios, and of a delicious flavour. 

The leaves are, when young, pale bronze, and when mature 
large, pale green, and thin. Branches of the flower panicle 
are very pale green or white. 

As I consider it of importance to be able to identify exactly 
a tree of this kind I have taken the following notes : — On the 
road from Poona to Kurruckvvasla, near one of the gates of 
Heerabagh, is an irrigation canal culvert; ro4 yards westward 
of this a path leads through a broken fence opposite to a built 
up gateway, and 155 yards from the curb stoi^e in a S.S.E. 
directionis the original Pakria tree. It may also be approach* 
ed by going 144 yards along the canal bank. At this point 
there is a small temple, and the Pakria tree is in line with the 
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temple in a S.W. direction, about 50 yards distant, but on the 
occasion of my visit there was an impenetrable sugarcane 
plantation between. 

The tree is distinguishable by an incision round the stern 
three feet from the ground, caused by some one tr}ing fo 
induce the tree to fruit more freely, but it is gradually dis- 
appearing. May it soon be lost to view. Such futile mutilation 
of an old tree is greatly to be deprecated. 

PUNHALA, 

Is one of the small-sized very sweet varieties that 
are great favourites with the people. It is an abundant 
bearer. I am informed by Mr. V. N. Khopkar, the Magistrate 
in charge of the village, that the original tree is 75 feet to 
the north of the temple of Shiva in Nagunath Wadi, a 
hamlet oi Lalgaon, in Satara district, and that the tree grows 
on red soil. 

Borsha, 

A grand old tree at a village of that name in Khandeshy 
has brought quite a fortune to its owners. Many times sums 
over Rs. 50a have been obtained for one crop of the fruit of 
this tree alone. 

The fruit weighs iO oz. on an average, and is ripe about 1st 
July. In shape it is oblong, with a distinct depression under 
the stigmatic ]X)int. The colour, when ripe, is a bright green 
with minute yellow spots and a rich crimson on the exposed 
side. 

Mulgoba. 

A variety from Chittor, in the Madras Presidency, is om 
an average i Ib. in weight. The flesh is pale yellow, free 
from fibre, and of pale golden colour ; the skin is green and 
golden. 
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Firmadeen. 

A variety having all the characteristics of Alphonse, but 
ripening in July, after the true Alphonse is past its season. 

Kala Alphonse, or Archdee , 

A variety remarkable for the very dark green of its leaves 
and young bark. When the bark is a few months old it 
appears black. The tree is of a very vigorous upright habit 
of growth. The fruit has the flavour of Alphonse, but is later 
in ripening and not equal to that variety in size, and the stone 
is large in proportion to the fruit. This is a second class 
variety of good habit and suitable for a roadside tree. 

There are, no doubt, many other varieties worth cultivating 
in the country, but it is to be regretted that the great majo- 
rity of trees to be met with bear fruit extremely poor in qual- 
ity when compared with other select varieties. 

Some of the select varieties are so delicate that general 
grafting for roadside purposes could not be recommended, 
but Banchore is as vigorous as any seedling and, no doubt, 
other varieties of a like character will yet be found. 

District Officers would do an immense deal of good If they 
would look up varieties bearing good fruit and at the same 
time of a vigorous habit of growth, and get the young road- 
side trees of the district they may be in charge of grafted. 

The graft protector invented by the author, which is fully 
described at page 65 a:, brings the operation of grafting to a 
certainty. 

Banchore of Dhairey. 

The original tree of this variety^ Is at the village of Dhairey^ 
about 5 miles south of Poona. Its value as a fruit and the 
state of the country at the time is illustrated by the current story 
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that while the last Peshwa ruled in Poona he kept a guard of 
Arab soldiers over the tree when in (ruit to secure it for his 
own use. The average weight is 8 oz., in form it is oblong, 
without a beak, and in colour yellowish green when ripe. 

The flesh is dark golden, very sweet, free from fibre, and of 
a piquant flavour. It is of vigorous habit and an abundant 
bearer. 

SCHINUS MoLLE. 

A South American tree familiar to visitors to Gibraltar, 
where it forms the chief ornament of the main guard gateway 
and is erroneously called the ‘'pepper^' tree by the soldiers. 
It has pinnate leaves and long gracefully drooping branches. 
During the growing season, when its lca\es are turgid 
with sap, an amusing experiment may be made with its leaf- 
lets. If a leaflet freshly cut is dropped on the surface of 
water the sap rushing out in jerks propels the leaflet like a 
little boat. 

This tree is easily raised from seed, and is of rapid grow^th 
while young. There is one of many year’s growtli at Hewra, 
in the Poona district. 

Anacardium OCCIDENTALE, The Cashew-nut Tree 
(Caju). 

The fruit” of this three is the thickened fleshy stalk of the 
true fruit, w^hich is the cashew-nut. As a fruit the stalk is not 
greatly valued, as the flavour is not delicate, but it is as plea- 
sant as the inferior kinds of mango, and if the trees which 
bear the best flavoured fruit only were propagated by inarch- 
ing, as the mango is done, a w'elcome addition to the esteemed 
kinds of fruit might be obtained. 

The tree enjoys a moist climate, and if fresh seeds are 
dropped springs up in garden fences in the Concan. 
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Spondias* i)l^l,CIS,t Valayatcc amra. 

A small tree of the South Sea Islaiuls with graceful foliage 
of alternate oclcl-pinnate leaves with crenate leaflets, and bear* 
ing about March small yellow flowers producing in September 
an oval fruit of an acid disagreeable flavour and having a stone 
with projecting spines in the centre. I'hc skin of the fruit 
has the rusty russet colour of a fnic pear, d'his trc(i may be a 
useful occupant of the shrubbery about Calcutta, where it 
thrives, [)ut as a fruit tree the ground it takes up might be 
better employed. It is said by Firminger to be grafted on its 
relative, the amray Spo}uiias 7}ia7iyifcra> J am surprised at 
this, because, after eating the fruit, 1 concluded that it was 
not worthy of attention. 

MORIN(iE/F4 

This order has only a solitary plant in our gardens — the 
well known horse radish tree. 

Mori.vga ptkrvgospkkma, .SV/y/z/r, Mo 7 -u 7 i<:^a.% 

A small tree \Nith alternate twice or thrictj pinnate leaves 
I to 2 feet in length ; the ultimate divisions 4 to J inch, o[)posite, 
membranous, and pale beneath ; the petiole is slender and 
sheathing at the base. Small yellowish white irregular flower 
in spreading panicles, and long pendulous 9-ribbed fruit con- 
taining triangular seeds having wings on the angles. 

The young unripe pods resemble asparagus in flavour 
and are a favourite ingredient in curries. The root has the 
pungency of horse radish, and is used in cookery for the same 
purposes. The delicate graceful foliage and the numerous 

* Sf'ovdias, the old Cireek name used by TluM)phrastus for the plum which 
this fruit somewhat resembles. 

f Dulci'i^ sweet. 

\ Morinv'cfp, fr<»n\ ninringd ^ from the M.daUar n.ime* 

§ Pterogo^pervin^ ha\injy winged ^eed. 
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white flowers combine to make a handsome garden tree if the 
branches are preserved during the gathering of the pods. It 
thrives in any fair soil heavily watered during apart of the year 
either by rainfall or irrigation and may be grown from seed or 
cuttings. 

CONNARACE^* 

A small tribe of erect or climbing trees or shrubs represented 
in our gardens by 

CONNARUS MONOCARPUS. 

A shrub abundant on the western ghauts from Vingorla 
southwards, having leaves of 5 elliptic, lanceolate, obtusely 
acuminate leaflets 3 to 4 by to i| inches. Flower i inch 
in length appearing at the end of the rainy season, followed 
by firm turgid capsules consisting of solitary carpels having a 
bright red colour and enclosing i to 2 arillate seeds. 

During the cold season, when this shrub is in fruit, there are 
few more showy plants on the western ghauts, and its culti- 
vation in gardens ought to become more common. It is easily 
propagated from seeds. 

LEGUMiNOHA,f The Pea Family. 

This is a very large and important natural order, includ- 
ing many plants of importance for pulse, fodder, timber, me- 
dicine, gums, dyes, and many are cultivated for the beauty or 
fragrance of their flowers. Generally speaking, the order is 
easily distinguished by its pods, which resemble the pea or 
bean pod. 

In such a large family it is difficult to point out any special 
characteristic, a knowledge of which is of value to the culti- 

* ConnUracecB^ from the genus connaruSf from konnartts^ the name of an 
unknown tree described by Athenaeus. 

t l^guminosa, from legtunen, any kind of pulse, 
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vator, hut the following may he useful. Many of the members 
of thib family are deep-rooting, and therefore 'suited to a 
climate having distinct alternations of v\et and dry seasons. 
I he plants take up lime in considerable quantity, therefore its 
presence in the soil is necessary, and the seed keeps good — 
at least one in some instances for several years. 

PlSUM"^ SATIVUM, t T/je Garden Pea. 

I'he white varieties, w’idely culti\ated in this country, may 
be sown an^ time between May and January if the rainfall 
is not over 40 inches. With a higher rainfall it is advisable 
to defer sowing till the rainy season is over, 

A rich deeply cultivated soil that has been heavily manur- 
ed for a previous crop and contains at least 5 per cent, of 
lime is necessary to produce* a good crop. 

It is very important to cultivate the soil deeply for this 
crop in order to induce the roots to go tar down where 
water is steadily available. When this is done and watering 
steadily looked after, the much-dreaded mildew has much 
less effect than it has otherwise. In fact the plants are often 
able to withstand the mildew, completely outliving the enemy 
and bearing nearly as well as if mildew had not made an 
attack upon them. 

To attain this deep culture it is in many soils desirable to 
use a modification of the lazy-bed system, as it is called in 
Ireland, which may be described as follows: — The plot select- 
ed for growing peas having been heavily manured (or a 
previous crop, will be in good condition, a light dressing of 
manure is given, the soil worked thoroughly, then marked off 

* Piiunij fiom thr Celtic for a pea. 

t Sativum, cultivated. 
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into beds six feet in breadth separated by pathways two feet 
in width, tife soil from the pathways should th-en. be dug out 
to a depth of one foot and spread equally &n the surface of 
the bods. This will nearly double the depth of soil in good 
order. If heavy rain falls it prevents flooding, and if irriga^ 
tion is necessary the water may be turned into the sunken 
pathways. When Mr. Henry at Baroda adopted this plan, he 
found it practicable to grow marrow peas at that station, 
where that delicious vegetable had been previously un- 
known. 

In sowing the seed, one line having been sown, the second 
should be laid down one foot distant, the third at a distance 
equal to two-thirds the height the variety grows to, the 
fourth one foot distance, &c.; this gives the lines in pairs 
con\enieut for the insertion of a line' of stakes for each pair. 
The distanc’e apart for the rows will depend on the heigh! of 
the variety, of which information is usually given on the 
packets — the medium distance is three feet. 

The depth that peas should l>e sown is variable. In an 
open, very friable, sandy soil good pea seed germinates if sown 
six inches deep, and the Americans say that such deep sow^- 
ing prevents mildew ; no doubi it does in America, but in this 
country it does not preclude the necessity of watering 
regularly and thoroughly. The roots being far down will 
certainly assist in saving water, provided the soil is in good 
order at a depth greater than 8 inches. Every garden soil 
should be regularly worked at least 15 inches in depth, but 
many a crop of peas are sown on soil that has not been 
disturbed to a depth more than 6 inches during the cultiva- 
tor’s lifetime. In such a case it will not be advisable to dig 
deeply at once : better results will be attained by employing 
the lazy-bed system detailed above. 
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Generally two inches in depth is sufficient to put in pea 
seed, and in distance apart in the line from^one to two 
inches is favourable. 

Shade for the Seed Bed. 

If the weather is very hot at the sowing time shade will 
be desirable until the plants are several inches through the 
soil ; a few green branches inserted between the lines at 
sowing time is generally sufficient and an advisable precau- 
tion whether the weather is very hot or not. 

A few good varieties that thrive in the country are— 
Teleition, 

Champion of England, 

Blue Peter, 

Laxton's Supreme, 

Bishop’s Long Pod, 

Daniel O’Rourke, and 
Fili.-basket. 

As a rule all these varieties give more satisfactory results 
during the cold than in the rainy season, 

The quantity of seed required for an ordinary family supply 
is about 10 lbs. If the soil is not in proper order or the 
water deficient, a parasitic pest called mildew makes rapid 
progress. When first observed look to the soil, and if pos- 
sible supply what is obviously wanting. 1 his, giving the plant 
more vigour, may enable it to withstand the mildew, Some 
people apply flowers of sulphur for mildew. 

Is IT MORE ADVISABLE TO COLLECT SEED OR TO GET 

Supplies from other Countries? 

The varieties of annual or biennial plants that are grown in 
our gardens are generally cross-bred and improved by care*- 
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ful selection in districts specially adapted for producing 
a particular Variety, and in some instances a particular cul- 
tivator will make a variety to such an extent that when the 
man who selected and reared the variety goes over to the 
majority the variety wdll gradually disappear because other 
people do not understand exactly the conditions that brought 
out the peculiar qualities that distinguished the particular 
sort. In such instances — and the majority of European 
vegetables of the finer sorts may be classed here — it is im- 
possible to acclimatise a variety. One sort may be found to 
thrive w^ell in a particular soil and climate, but, being an annual, 
after a few years of cultivation the sort is altered much. 
It may possibly be improved^ but it certainly will not be the 
original variety, Therefore, if the special excellence found in 
a particular variety is desired to continue, let the seed be ob- 
tained from the same source as the original supply was obtained 
from, because hereditary influence in garden varieties of plants 
is very weak. A few generations in a different climate being 
sufficient to cause a decided change, wdiich no amount of 
care will obviate, and the change is rarely in the direction of 
improvement. 

The Kidney or French Bean 

Is easy to cultivate and gives good crops over the greater 
part of the country, excepting districts with heavy rainfall 
during the rainy season or much cold during the winter 
months. Any fair garden soil, well worked and enriched 
with manure, is suitable. Sow any time between the begin- 
ning of the rainy and the end of the cold season for black- 
seeded varieties. White-seeded kinds arc more delicate, but 
yield well if sown between the middle of the rainy and the 
middle of the cold season. Put the seed in 2 inches deep and 
3 inches apart in pairs of lines \ foot apart. The distance 
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very flat and a good stream available for irrigation, the beds 
may be 50 X 100 feet; if the ground is sloping, the beds must be 
smaller ; and these also should be smaller if the irrigation water 
runs slowly, as a portion of a large bed would absorb the whole 
of a slow,-running supply and prevent it from rovering the 
whole bed within a reasonable time. Between the middle of 
September and the end of November sow the seed in lines 
one foot apart; the common native seed drill is excellent for 
this purpose, but if only a small quantity is required to be 
sown the lines may be made with a pick or similar implement or 
it may be sown broadcast : mix the seed with fine sifted manure 
to assist its regular distribution ; let the drills be i i inches deep, 
and sow 10 lbs. to the acre for the Deccan and other dry parts 
of the country where the crop lives about three years; for the 
Concan and other places where the rainfall is over 60 inches 
yearly and sufficient to kill the crop sow 25 lbs. to the acre. 
It will be understood that sound yellow seed is meant; if it is 
mixed with dead seed the quantity must be increased propor- 
tionately. It will spring up in about 10 days, and seven weeks 
after sowing will be ready for the first rutting ; take care that 
a sharp reaper is used, so as not to pull the young plants up 
by the roots, and afterwards cut once monthly or just before 
the flower appears ; if permitted to flower, the stalks become 
hard and indigestible, and the plant is weakened. After each 
cutting the ground should be weeded, and after every alternate 
cutting, manure should be dug in. The quantity of water 
required for this crop depends on the quality of the soil ; 
70 tons per acre weekly is a fair quantity ; but if the soil is 
perfectly drained 100 tons per acre weekly may be given with 
advantage ; if the soil is deep alluvial with water near the sur- 
face much less irrigation will answer, as the roots will go to a 
depth of ten feet seeking water. Good seed is sold by Poona 
seedsmen at about Re. i per lb. 
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European varieties of Lucerne are of less vigorous growth, 
have a smaller seed, which is usually cheaper than the Khelat 
Lucerne, 

Crotalaria* jUNCEA,t Sunn^ Tag. 

The bark of this annual is the source of the valuable fibre 
called sunn : in the garden the crop is often sown for green 
manure. Any ground that it is intended to plant about the 
end of August should be sown thickly with this plant at the 
beginning of the rainy season, and the succulent crop dug in 
when the ground is wanted ; this enriches the soil much, and 
keeps down weeds. 

Acacia^ eburnea,^ Marmat, 

A small tree indigenous in the Deccan, and 

Acacia Farnesiana,|| Vllayati kaikar^ Vilayati babul, 

An American naturalised species, are small-growing babul 
trees, valuable in the outskirts of the garden for the delightful 
perfume of their flowers. The Marmat does not propagate 
itself rapidly and its perfume is very sweet. Both are grown 
from seed. 

Adenanthera^ PAVONINA,** Kaochundiina, Runjina, 

A large tree with ample, bi-pinnate leaves having 8 to 12 
pinnae leaflets i inch and minute flowers producing pods 6 to 

♦ Crotolariuy from 'krataloHy a rattle, alluding to the rattling seeds in the 

pods. 

t Juncea^ like the sedge plant, 

t Acacia^ from akadmo^ to sharpen, in allusion to the spines many of the 
species bear. 

$ Eburnea, like ivory, alluding to the thorns. 

II Famesiana, probably in honour of the illustrious Italian family, Farnesc. 

If Adenanihera, alluding to the stamens bearing glands. 

** Pavonitta^ peacock-like. 
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very flat and a good stream available for irrigation, the beds 
may be 50 X loo feet; if the ground is sloping, the beds must be 
smaller; and these also should be smaller if the irrigation water 
runs slowly, as a portion of a large bed would absorb the whole 
of a slov\:-riinning supply and prevent it from rovering the 
whole bed within a reasonable time. Between the middle of 
September and the end of November sow the seed in lines 
one foot apart; the common native seed drill is excellent for 
this purpose, but if only a small quantity is required to be 
sown the lines may be made with a pick or similar implement or 
it may be sown broadcast: mix the seed with fine sifted manure 
to assist its regular distribution ; let the drills be li inches deep, 
and sow 10 lbs. to the acre for the Deccan and other dry parts 
of the country where the crop lives about three years; for the 
Concan and other places where the rainfall is over 60 inches 
yearly and sufficient to kill the crop sow 25 lbs. to the acre. 
It will be understood that sound yellow seed is meant; if it is 
mixed with dead seed the quantity must be increa.sed propor- 
tionately. It will spring up in about 10 days, and seven weeks 
after sowing will be ready for the first cutting : take care that 
a sharp reaper is used, so as not to pull the young plants up 
by the roots, and afterwards cut once monthly or just before 
the flower appears ; if permitted to flower, the stalks become 
hard and indigestible, and the plant is weakened. After each 
cutting the ground should be weeded, and after every alternate 
cutting, manure should be dug in. The quantity of water 
required for this crop depends on the quality of the soil ; 
70 tons per acre weekly is a fair quantity ; but if the soil is 
perfectly drained 100 tons per acre weekly may be given with 
advantage ; if the soil is deep alluvial with water near the sur- 
face much less irrigation will answer, as the roots will go to a 
depth of ten feet seeking water. Good seed is sold by Poona 
seedsmen at about Re. i per lb. 
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European varieties of Lucerne are of less vigorous growth, 
have a smaller seed, which is usually cheaper than the Khelat 
Lucerne, 

Crotalaria* jUNCEA,t Sunn, Tag. 

The bark of this annual is the source of the valuable 6bre 
called sunn : in the garden the crop is often sown for green 
manure. Any ground that it is intended to plant about the 
end of August should be sown thickly with this plant at the 
beginning of the rainy season, and the succulent crop dug in 
when the ground is wanted ; this enriches the soil much, and 
keeps down weeds. 

AcaciaJ eburnea,§ Marmat, 

A small tree indigenous in the Deccan, and 
Acacia Farnesiana, II Vilayati kaikar^ Vilayati babul, 

An American naturalised species, are small-growing babul 
trees, valuable in the outskirts of the garden for the delightful 
perfume of their flowers. The Marmat does not propagate 
itself rapidly and its perfume is very sweet. Both are grown 
from seed. 

AdENANTHERA^ PAVONINA,** Kcrochtindiina, Rtinjina, 

A large tree with ample, bi-pinnate leaves having 8 to 12 
pinnse leaflets i inch and minute flowers producing pods 6 to 

• Croiolariat from 'krotalon^ a rattle, alluding to the rattling seeds in the 

pods. 

t Juncea^ like the sedge plant, 

i Acaciat from akadMO, to sharpen, in allusion to the spines many of the 
species bear. 

$ Bburnea, like ivory, alluding to the thorns. 

II Farnesiana^ probably in honour of the illustrious Italian family, Farnesc. 

1[ Adenanthera, alluding to the stamens bearing glands. 

Pavonina, peacock-like. 
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9 by J inch, early opening and displaying seed, which are 
generally of a bright scarlet and rarely yellow brown. 

Albizzia* lebbek, Siris, Siriska, Strij, Sirla^ 

Albizzia ODORATISSIMA, Sorissia, Bersa chichwa^ Kali^ 
Harreri^ and 

Albizzia PROCERA,t Kinye gurbart^ Kurra^ Baro^ 

Are often raised in gardens for roadside purposes, for 
which they are well suited, as it is easy to transplant any 
of them when of considerable size. 

Kiaye enjoys a more moist climate than the other species, 
but there is no special difficulty with any of them. 

AmherstiaJ nobilis.§ 

This very beautiful and rare tree is a native of the banks of 
the Irrawady, and in India generally is found to be very deli- 
cate, either hot dry winds or much cold proving fatal to it; 
but, like many other trees, its delicacy is much more marked 
while young than when established, and now^ when conserva- 
tories are so common throughout India, there is some pros- 
pect of its more extended cultivation than has previously 
been possible. In the southern dry parts the Amherst ia 
might be planted on a bed of a rich soil in a temporary conser- 
vatory, which would last until the tree was established a few 
years, then being gradually removed would leave the tree ex- 
posed. In the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta some fine speci- 
mens are to be seen, and Mr. Scott, the late Curator, told 
Firminger that layering during the hot season and planting out 
during the rains, with abundant watering during the hot 

♦ Albitzia, named after an Italian. 

t ProcerUt tall. 

X Odoratissima, very odorous. 

§ Amherstiat commemorative of Countess Amherst, a promoter of botany. 

]| NobiliSf noble. 
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season and a rich soil were the chief points to be attended to 
in its culture. 

The tree has large leaves of 6 to 7 pairs of lanceolate, 
pointed leaflets seven inches in length ; when young, pendu- 
lous, closely overlapping, and of a rich ruby tint. The flowers 
are described by Firminger as immense pendulous candela- 
brum-like clusters of red and yellow flowers drooping from 
all parts of the tree among the handsome foliage present an 
appearance of astonishing elegance and loveliness. 

Bauhinia^ VARlEGATAf and its white variety 
B. CANDIDA, J KunchtHf Kuchnar^ Karal^ Kuvidara^ 

Are small trees suited for loose stony soil, giving very 
beautiful flowers— the former of several shades of rose, the 
latter pure white and from 3 to 4 inches in diameter. The 
flowers begin to appear before Christmas under cultivation 
in southern districts, but are reported later in the north. The 
pod is ^ to I foot in length by | to i inch broad, decurv- 
ed, and when unripe green, richly variegated with brown 
shades. The trees begin to bloom in the third year if well 
grown. By adopting the arrangement detailed for planting 
the tamarind, but giving a little water during dry weather the 
first year, this tree can be established with very little trouble, 
Bauhinia tomentosa.§ 

An upright-growing shrub with ash-coloured smooth bark^ 
bi-lobed leaves, and yellow flowers 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 
in axillary pairs and flat tomentose pods 4 to 5 inches in 
length and i an inch in breadth. Propagated by seed. This 
charming shrub is much scarcer in gardens than it should be. 

* Bauhinia^ in honour of John and Caspar Bauhin, botanists of the i6th 
century. 

t Verifgaia^ having different colours. 

X Candida, Vihite. 

( Tomentosa, having short soft hairs. 
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BrOWNEA* GRANDICEPSt 

Is a close relation of the Amherstia, ancf runs it hard in 
elegance and beauty, while being more hardy, its culture is 
comparatively easy. In the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta 
large numbers of fine specimens of this and other species 
conspicuous as large shrubs or small trees with pinnate leaves 
of about 12 pairs of pinnae about 6 by i inch lanceolate 
long-pointed, while young pendulous and overlapping, as in 
the AmherstiUj but brightly marked by shades of brown on a 
paler ground, or during the hot season by a great spike of 
glowing crimson flowers. This tree is a native of Caraccas, 
and thrives in a moist equable climate, such as Calcutta and 
Madras, in a rich soil with irrigation during the hot season. 
It ripens seed freely in the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, 
and many seedlings cross-bred between the different varie- 
ties are being reared in the Gardens. It may also be propa- 
gated by layering. 

Butea| FR0ND0SA,§ Paias, PalasUy Maduga. 

This well known tree requires little, if any, special care. 
It is propagated by seed, and in fair circumstances attains 
flowering size in about lO years. 

CassiaII fistula, Bawa^ Amaltas^ Soondali^ Suvarna, 
Jaggarwaky Warga, Gurmala, 

This very beautiful and useful tree has names in almost all 
the vernaculars of India, and is called the Indian Laburnum 
by Europeans. It is conspicuous by its bright golden flowers 
in long pendulous racemes and long cylindrical pendulous 

* Brownea, after Patrick Browne, M.D., author of a History of Jamaica. 

t Grandiceps, large-headed. 

X Buteay commemorative of John, Earl of Bute, once a munificent patron of 
botany. 

S Frondosoy leafy. 

II Cassia, from the Greek iasia, of Dioscorides. 






fruit, black when ripe and coatainittg a oaeM lantiire medio 
cine in the pul|t between the seeds. ^ 

The AmalUs is not as common as it might be, as it dbrieee 
in a great variety of conditions of soil and dUmate. Ne 
doubt its shy germination, delicacy while young, and diffiedli 
ty in transplanting are the causes of its scarcity. To grow 
it prepare deep holes filled with loose soil and sow at the 
beginning of the rainy season seed that has been prepared 
for germination by keeping in an earthen pot buried in a 
moist dung pit for some months. 

Cassia siamea,* Cassia Sumatrana, Roxb., Cassid, 

Is often raised as a roadside tree, but has little to recom- 
mend it beyond rapidity of growth and hardiness. It is easy 
of propagation by seed. 

Cassia MARciNATA.f 

A tree with dull light brown bark and a spreading head of 
branches bearing alternate-pinnate bifarious leaves of lotoao 
pairs of linear oblong leaflets i inch in length and half as 
broad, having the margins coloured and often thickened, and 
bearing during the rainy season axillary, solitary, racemes of 
flowers i inch in width, in colour pink marked with greenish 
veins. The fruit is described by Roxburgh as cylindic, 8 to 12 
inches long, as thick as a man’s little finger, of a dark brown 
colour and having transverse partitions. This is a slow- 
growing and rare tree. A solitary specimen in the Bund 
Garden at Poona has long attracted great admiration. It 
appears to thrive well in that garden on a site that has been 
filled in. Propagation is effected by seed— layering would, no 
doubt, be effectual, but the graceful habit of the tree would 
not be letained if that method of propagation was used. 


* Siameaf from Siam. 

t Marginata, referring to the coloured margin of the leaves. 
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CASTANOSPERMUM* AUSTRALE.f 

An Australian tree found in nearly all public gardens in 
India. It is of very upright habit, with pinnate leaves of 
about 9 entire leaflets and bearing rarely saffron-coloured 
flowers, producing a pod enclosing large seeds somewhat 
resembling chestnuts. It is propagated by imported seed. 

CeratoniaJ SILIQUA,§ Meccanee Amlu 

This small tree from Syria and adjacent countries, which 
bears the fruit known as St. John’s Bread, was introduced 
many years ago, and is found to thrive well in gardens in dry 
districts if irrigated until fully established. Its flowers are 
without petals and polygamous, that is, some flowers have 
male organs only ; others have female organs only, and a 
third section have both organs. In this tree the different 
forms of flowers are found on separate trees, and when raised 
from seed a large proportion prove to be male and the 
proportion of hermaphrodite trees among seedlings must be 
very small. In my own plantations only one has been 
found. This tree bears fruit regularly, and has been propa- 
gated by grafting. The value of the fruit hitherto has not 
been equal to that of a mango tree, which would occupy the 
same soil. 

DalbERGIAII SISSOO,ir Shisam Stssoo. 

A valuable timber tree useful for roadside planting because 
it may be safely transplanted when of large size and is of rapid 

* Castanospermum^ chestnut-seeded. 

f AusiraUf from Australia. 

X Ceraionia, from keration, a bow, in allusion to the shape of the pods. 

4 Siliquat having pods. 

II DMetgxa^ after Nicholas Dalberg, a Swedish botanist, 1 730—1 8ao. 

^ the vernacular name. 
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growth. It may be propapted from seed or from the very 
numerous shoots that spring up when a tree has been cut 
down. 

DiCHROSTYCHOS^ ClNEREA.f 

A shrub with leaves in form resembling those of the babul 
tree, but of an ashy gray colour and bearing abundant pendu- 
lous flower spikes, of which the upper part is pink and the 
lower yellow, caused by the change in golour as the flowers 
increase in age. It is a native of the Deccan and flowers in 
June. Propagation by seed. 

ErythrinaJ Indica,§ Parcelu 

This yellow variegated variety of the common Pangara is 
very showy while young, and being easily propagated by 
cuttings is lik Jy to become popular. Variegated plants are 
never as vigorous as their green typical forms, because the 
white part does not possess, the colouring matter, chlorophyll, 
which apparently is the active agent in assimilation, or the 
converting of the food taken up by the plant into material to 
increase its tissue ; therefore this variety must not be expected 
to thrive with as little care as its indigenous type. 

ErYTHRINA CRIST A-GALLI II 

This South American species of Pangara forms a shrub or 
small tree of irregular habit bearing flowers of a deeper crim- 
son and larger than the indigenous species. It thrives in 
any fair garden soil in the dry districts and is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

♦ Dichrostychos, having two-coloured spikes, 
t Cinereay gray. 
i Erythrina, from erytkros, red. 

§ Indica, from India. 

H Crista galli^ cock’s-comb. 
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Clitorea^ ter NATE a, t Uparajita, Neela dintana^ 
Gokrany Gokrana ynaL 

This very beautiful climber with large blue or white flowers, 
is of easy culture from seeds in any fair garden soil. Its root 
and powdered seed act as a purgative. 

CLiANTHUSf Dampier1,§ The Australian Glory Pea. 

This very delicate plant, when out of its natural habitat, the 
dry Australian deserts, is difficult to cultivate on account of 
its repugnance to moisture, but Mr. Ridley has exhibited fine 
specimens at Lucknow. It may be grown by preparing rich 
rough loam and potsherds broken, in small equal parts. A 
large sized pot should have the drainage carefully arranged 
and filled with the compost, leaving a raised mound in the 
centre. Stand the pot full of soil in water until thoroughly 
soaked. Then, having permitted the surperfluous water to 
run off, sow a few seeds on the mound in the centre, keep- 
ing in a sunny place. The sowing time should be after the 
rainy season is entirely over — about December or January will 
generally be suitable. In watering see that the base of the 
stem is not touched and that a thorough soaking is given 
when the soil is dry, and then withheld until the soil is dry 
again. 

Crotolaria Madurensis,|| 

From the Nilghiris and Madura Hill, is a copiously-branched 
undershrub, attaining 4 feet in height with shot-petioled entire 
cxstipulate leaves 2 to 4 inches in length and about half as 

* Clitorea, from a fancied resemblance to the clitoris. 
t Ternatea^ given under the impression that the plant had three leaflets, 
t Clianthus^ from kleios, glory, and anihos^ a flower, 
f Dampieri, after the celebrated navigator. 

|j Madurrrwh, from the district of Madura, in Southern India. 
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broad, and panicles of bright yellow flowers in gardens 
i inch in width produced in great profusion at the beginning 
of January and succeeded by inflated smooth short-stalked 
pods containing lo to f2 seeds. It thrives in any fair garden 
soil and is propagated by seed. 

H/€MAT0XYL0N* CAMPECHlANUM,t The Logwood Tree. 

This very pretty tree thrives well in Deccan gardens and 
makes an efficient fence in good soil with irrigation while 
the trees are young. Its flowers are bright yellov^, perfumed, 
and are produced in great profusion during October from 
trees two years of age and upwards. 

Leuc^na glauca, 

An introduced tree, is one of the commonest small trees in 
Indian gardens: it is entirely thornless, has graceful much- 
divided leaves like those of the babuls but greatly larger; 
heads of white flowers twice as large as those of the bahul^ 
and brown smooth pods 5 to 6 inches in length by i an inch 
in width; 15 to 20 seeded, and soon opening, which hang on 
the tree a long time, giving it the typical seedy appearance 
during many months. Bees appear fond of its flowers. 

LonchocarpusJ Barteri.§ 

A fine woody climber of tropical Africa, resembling 
Wisteria chinensis. It grows freely with ordinary garden 
treatment at Poona and flowers freely after it has attained a 
considerable age. 


♦ Hamatoxylon^ blood-coloured wood, 
f Campechianum^ from Campeachy. 

J Lonckocarpus, referring to the lance-shaped fruit. 
I Barteriy Barter's. 

32 
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Lathyrus* ODORATUS,t Sweet Petty 
A favourite annual in Britain, is very shy in flowering over 
the greater part of India, but at Nagpore and Chinsurah it 
flowers freely if sown at the end of the rainy season. 

Mundalea suberosa,^ Sooptee, 

A stout shrub with corky bark densely silky on the branches, 
rachises, pedicels, and beneath the leaves. The leaves of 
j6 to 10 pairs of oblong lanceolate leathery leaflets to 2 
inches in length and lilac or rosy flowers in close terminal 
pendulous racemes succeeded by a long silky pod contracted 
between the seeds, containing 6 to 8 kidney-shaped seeds, 
which are used to poison fish. A very pretty shrub, a native 
of the western ghauts, and thriving with ordinary garden 
treatment. 

PARKIA^ BIGLANDULOSA.il 

This tree, from the Malay peninsula, is common in our 
gardens ; it has no vernacular name, but is easily distinguished 
by its white bark, feathery foliage of twice pinnate leaves 
having 40 to 60 pinnae 3 to 4 inches in length, pumules by 
in 150 to 200 to each pinna, two glands on the petiole, 
and the flowers in balls inch in diameter, pendulous from 
a long stalk. This tree thrives in any garden soil if watered ^ 
while young and is propagated from seed. 

POINCIANA^f REGIA, Goot Mohr. 

This very showy tree is of the easiest possible culture and 
may be transplanted while of very large size, lo prepare 

* LathyruSi from lathuros^ the old Greek name of the pea. 
t OdoratuSf sweet-scented, 
j Suberosa, corky barked. 

§ Parkia, in honour of Mungo Park, the African traveller. 

Q Bifclandulosa^ referring to two small glands on the petiole. 

^ Poinciana, in honour of M. de Poinci, Governor of the Antilles in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

RegiUf royal. 
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f seed ^ot gftm\Tvat\on pUre it in nn eatlhen pot and bury 
in a moist dung pit about (our months before the monSOOO 

> expected. It is said this tree is of easy propagation by 

uttings in Sind* 

Saraca* iNDiCA.t Jonesia asoka, Asokh, Usok. 

Tbis very graceful small tree thrives equally well on the 
western ghauts and in the Botanical Gardens near Calcutta 
without any special irrigation and in gardens at Poona under 
regular irrigation. It evidently enjoys a moist climate, and 
being delicate while in a young stage is not very common. 
It is propagated by seed, which is large, and has a very thin 
skin, which, no doubt, accounts for the rapid loss of germi- 
nating power^ which commonly occurs to it. 

SESBANIAj: GRANDIFLORA,^ syn., AgATI GRANDIFLORA, 

Augusta t Baka, Agafi\ Yerra avesU Basna are 
given to the red variety. Telia avesi and Sada basni are 
applied to the w^hite varieties. 

A small tree of very rapid growth with large flowers and 
short life. It thrives in any irrigated soil. The flowers and 
young pods are a favourite vegetable. The flowers are a 
grand subject for beginners in botanical studies. Propagate 
^by seeds. 

SCHOTIAII BRACHVPHYLLA.f 

A pretty flowering shrub lately introduced from Natal, 
having alternate abruptly pinnate leaves of 2 to 3 pairs of 

♦ Saracat said to be from a vernacular nam®. 
t indtea, from India. 

^ Sesbania from Sesbmn, the Arabic name of Sesbania iCgyptica, ikeweri. 

§ Grandifiora, large-flowered. 

II Schotia^ in honour of Richard van dcr Schot, a friend of Jacquin. 

IF Brachyphylla^ thick-leaved. 
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opposite leaflets. It is thriving well at Poona under ordinary 
garden treatment. The flowers of this genus are crimson 
pink, and flesh-coloured. 

Tamarindus* lNDiCA,f The Tamarind Tree, Amli, 
Chinch, 

This tree delights in a deep alluvial soil, and in such a 
position forms one of the most handsome landscape trees in 
this country ; but it will also grow on decayed trap soils where 
few trees will thrive without free watering. 

For planting get a hole at least 3 feet deep and 3 feet wide 
prepared, fill to 6 inches above the surface with good soil 
mixed with some old manure. Let the surface be raised at 
the sides, so as to prevent water running off, and sow a few 
seeds at the beginning of the rains, then protect them with 
some thorny branches, which should be afterwards removed, 
the surface stirred, and the thorny branches replaced once in 
three months. 

TEPHROSIAj CANDIDA.§ 

** A low shrub from the tropical Himalaya with slender 
woody-groved branches clothed with brown or grey persistent 
velvety pubescence, leaves short petioled attaining 6 to g 
inches in length, leaflets 19 to 25 ligulate acute, ij to 2 
inches in length smooth above, silky beneath, and copious 
racemes of pure white flowers i inch in width, produced at 
the end of the rainy season — a very pretty shrub, thriving 
with ordinary treatment at Poona. Propagated by seed. 


• TamarindtiSy from iamfy Arabic for a ripe date, 
t Indica, India. 

1 TephrosUy from iephroSy ash-coloored, referring to the colour of the leaves. 
5 Candida, white, the colour of the flowers. 
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Wistaria* chinensis. 

A grand climbing shrub from China, plentiful in English 
gardens, and found to thrive in Tirhoot and other northern 
districts. Its leaf has 6 to 8 pairs of ovate acuminate silky 
leaflets and dense pendulous racemes of pea-like flowers of 
varying shades of lilac and having the wings auricled. This 
grand climber would thrive at most of our hill stations. It is 
propagated by crown-grafting on to roots, 

ROSACE^^f The Rose Family^ 

Is a very important natural order, rich in luscious fruit and 
beautiful and fragrant flowers. As types of the family from 
which others may be recognized w»e may take the rose, 
apple, peach, strawberry. The members of this family are 
chiefly natives of temperate countries, but we cultivate many 
in our gardens. Cuttings or layers are the chief means of 
propagation and selected varieties are often grafted (by bud- 
ding) on to common sorts. Many seeds in this family are 
irregular in germinating, and are improved by being buried 
in a pit about 2 feet deep for one year. 

The Rose. 

Throughout the dry parts of India roses can be grown 
with very fair success, but on the sea-board, where the rain- 
fall is heavy^ some extra care is required to prevent water 
lodging about the roots during the rainy season ; and the 
moist condition of the atmosphere keeps the plants growing 
on without rest, and in consequence they are comparatively 
short-lived. 


* Wistaria^ in honour of Caspar Wistar, 1761-1818, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 

t RosacM, from the genus Rosat Latin for rose. 
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Soil * — A deep well-drained soil of a firm nature, such as the 
black soil of the Deccan, is well suited for roses. It should 
be enriched by a liberal supply of well-rotted bullock dung 
or leaf mould. 

Propagation , — Many varieties of roses strike freely from 
cuttings, and plants raised by that means are to be preferred 
for pot culture. The cuttings should be about four inches 
long, of well ripened wood, cut at the lower end close to an 
eye, and inserted about half their length in a pot or box 
containing a very sandy soil. Keep in a shady place and 
water slightly every alternate day. If well-ripened wood 
can be procured, the season is not of much consequence, 
but generally speaking the cold season is the most favour- 
able* 

In the Deccan and other dry parts of India, where the 
common pink rose thrives freely, it is advisable to have roses 
budded on this stock, as it induces a vigorous habit of growth, 
and the plants can be grown as standards without the use of 
stakes. Budding may be performed at any season while the 
stock is growing vigorously. (For particular instructions in 
budding, see pages 63 and 64.) 

Pruning the rose requires considerable knowledge of the 
various classes and often of the habit of particular varieties. 
In all kinds weakly or malformed shoots, or such as are 
decayed at the points, should be cut out from their origin and 
crowded branches thinned. In the Noisette class, which in- 
cludes the yellow roses Lamarqueand Solfaterre and Marechal 
Neil, that are so common in this country, the weakly shoots 
should be cut out and the strong ones reduced by about a 
third of their length. The proper season for this operation 
is when the tree is at rest during April. As this class of 
rose flowers from short side-shoots as well as at the ends 
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of the branches the ends of long rampant branches may be 
pinched off during the growing season with advantage. 

The hybrid perpetual class of roses, which includes many of 
the rich dark colours, is benefited by severe pruning during 
the season of rest in April or May. At this season all the 
shoots of the past season should be cut in till within about 
four buds from their origin. As these roses mostly flower at 
ends of strong shoots, these should be left intact until they 
have flowered, then a few of them should be cut back as 
before; this prolongs the flowering season, but if too many 
are cut back, it will weaken the tree. 

Tea^scented Roses are so varied in their habit that almost 
every variety requires different treatment, yet it will serve 
our purpose to divide them into two classes — the strong- 
growing, such as Marechal Neil and Gloirede Dijon, which 
should be treated as before detailed for Noisette roses, and the 
moderate-growing, such as Reine de Portugal, should have 
the shoots that have flowered cut back to within four buds of 
their base, and all weakly branches cut out from time to time 
during the growing season. 

China Roses should have the branches that have flowered 
cut back several times during the growing season. 

Bourbon Roses. — This class, which includes Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and several other general favourites, requires little 
pruning beyond taking off the ends of shoots that have flowered 
and cutting out such as are weakly. 

Roses are often grown in pots and tubs placed on garden 
paths and the result is deplorable. The extremes of drought 
and moisture that succeed each other at short intervals are 
very prejudicial, and the constant watering that is required is 
a waste of labour. If it is necessary to keep roses in pots, 
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they should be sunk into the ground til! the rim of the pot is 
a little below the surface ; by lifting the pot occasionally^ the 
roots will be prevented from making their way into the sur- 
rounding earth. 

How TO ENHANCE THE PERFUME OF ROSES. 

Mr, Graham of Pertabgarh in his book on '‘The Culture of 
Exotic Roses in India^’ tells us very distinctly how to attain 
this desirable object. He says the scent of roses is due to 
the presence of sulphur. It would have been more satisfactory 
if Mr. Graham had given the data on which that remarkable 
statement is founded ; but, as his book shows, he knows much 
about roses, no doubt; this is a contribution to our knowledge 
of the queen of flowers. He also tells us how to prepare 
sulphate of lime, of which an ounce should be dissolved in a 
gallon of water and a pint of the solution given every other 
day. It is not likely to do any harm to the rose trees, and if 
it proves successful in the hands of other experimenters a 
distinct advance in rose culture w'ill have been effected. It 
is not necessary to give the method of preparing sulphate of 
lime advised, because, although it might enlighten chemists, 
that article is easily procurable wherever soda-water is pre- 
pared. 

Fifty Roses of free flowering hardy character. 

The initials T, HP, &c., indicate the class as 
described above. 

T. Abricote Fawn, apricote centre. 

HP. Alfred Colomb Bright carmine red. 

HP. Annie Laxton Fresh rose, tinted orange. 

HP. Antoine Ducher Dark purplish rose; large and 

fine. 

C. Archduke Charles Shaded rose^ changing to 


crimson. 
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T. Archim^de 

B* Armosa 

HC. Brenus 

HP. Beauty of V/altham 

HP. Boule de Niege 

HP. Charles Turner 

HP. Captain Christy 

HP. Caroline de San sal 

N. Celine Forestier 

HP. Centifolia rosea 

N. Cloth of Gold 

T. Devoniensis 

T. Duchess of Edinburgh.. 

HP. Ferdinand de Lesseps.. 
HP. General Jacquiminot ,. 

HP. Grants des patailes 

HP. Gloire de Santeney 

T. Gloire de Dijon 

T. Goubalt 

T. Isabella Sprunt 

HP. Jean Goujan 

HP. John Hopper 

HP. La Duchesse de Morny 
La France 

N. Lanai 


.Rosy fawn, dark centre. 
.Pink, a small rose, very free. 
..Deep carmine, large, full. 
.Bright rosy crimson. 

.White, good form in bunches, 
.Brilliant red, large. 

..Very pale, flesh colour. 

. .Clear flesh colour, edges blush. 
..Citron yellow. 

..Bright rose, very large. 
.Yellow, large double. 

..White, yellow tinted, very fine. 
..Crimson, free flowering with 
good hardy foliage. 

..Rich crimson. 

..Brilliant red, velvety. 

..Rich velvety crimson. 

..Rich crimson. 

..Yellow, shaded salmon or 
buff, very fine. 

..Bright rose, centre buff. 
..Deep canary colour. 

..Deep carmine rose, 

..Beautiful carmine. 

..Clear light rose. 

..Pale peach, rose centre, very 
large. 

..Beautiful rose, large cup- 
shaped. 


38 
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. Lamarque White shaded, sulphur yel- 

low at centre. 

Le Pactolc Cream yellow, shaded blush, 

].ord Macaulay Rich velvety crimson. 

, Lord Raglan Richcarminc, tinted with vio- 

let. 

Louise do Savoie Fine yellow, large and full. 

Mad. Alfred dc Rougemont. White shaded rose. 

Mad. Boll Deep rose, large and full. 

Mad. de St. Josephs Salmon pink. 

Mad. dc 7'artu.^ Delicate pink, large. 

Mad. Camilo ..Pink, veined with white. 

Mad. Falcot Orange and yellow, large. 

Mad. Hal[)hen White, salmon pink, centre 

yellowish. 

Mad. Margotine Deej) citron yellow, centre 

rosy peach. 

]\Iad. Villermoz White, centre salmon. 

Mrs. Charles Wood Bright red, large, full. 

Mrs, Vcitch Bright rose, large, deep petals. 

Marechal Niel Bright golden yellow. 

Niphetos Very pale lemon. 

PerfeOion de Montplaisir.Canary yellow, very fine. 
Reine dc Portugal Deep golden yellow, centre 


Solitaire Very pale rose, shaded' white. 

Solfaterre Sulphur yellow', large, double. 

Souvenir d’un Ami Salmon and rose. 

Vicomtcssc de C'a-^es Yellow, centre tinted copper. 

Vidor Veidier Rose with shaded carmine. 
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T)ie following is the price list of a Calcutta Mur scry- 
man 

For the information oi readers in England it may be noted that at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange t\i^rupee is worth i6 pence in England, the anna is ^th 
of a rupee, and the pie x^th of an anna. 


The following abbreviations have been used : — 

VIG.— For vigorous, that is, varieties which producel ong vigorous shoots, 
most of them adapted for Pillar Roses. 

FREE.— Varieties which are free-growers making large heads. 

MOD.— For moderate ; varieties forming medium compact heads. 
rob. — F or robust-varieties which form very stout shoots of less length 
than “ vigorous.” 

T.— For Tea Rose. 

N. — Noisette. 

B. — Bourbon. 


Names. 

1 Abel Carriere .. 

2 Abel Grand ... 

3 Adolphe Brogniart 

4 Achille Gonod 

5 A. K. Williams 

6 Alba Mutablis 

7 Albert Paye ... 

8 Alexis Pere ... 

9 Alfred Colomb 
10 Alfred Dumesnil 


Habits. Descriptions. Rs. a. p. 


...Free. Purplish crimson, fiery red 
centre; fine flower 
..Vig. Beautiful silvery rose, glossy 
and clear in colour 
... Flowers bright carmine 
...Vig. Bright carmine, very large, 

full, good form *. 

...Free. Bright crimson, petals beauti- 
fully arranged 

.. Free. White, slightly tinted with 
pink ; a large and full flower 
...Vig. Flowers large and very well 
formed ; beautiful delicate 
flesh pink ... 

. . Free. Bright clear pink, good shape, 

large full flower 

..Mod. Bright fiery red; one of the 
finest roses in cultivation... 
...Free. Beautiful pinkish carmine, 
shaded with violet, large, 
full, and of a good cupped 
form 


0 8 o 

1 o o 

0 8 o 

1 o o 
loo 
1 o o 


1 o o 
zoo 

0 8 o 

1 8 o 
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Names. Habits. Descriptions. Rs. a. p. 

11 Ahne Sisley, T Mod. Varying from deep purple 

rose to shaded violet red ... I o o 

12 Andre Dunand ... ... Pink, with silvery white edges, 

large full and of fine form... i 8 o 

13 Anna Alexieff ... ...Free. Bright pink, not large; a 

lovely colour ... ... o 8 o 

14 Antoine Ducher ... ...Free. Vivid red, very large, fine 

form, good rose ... ...080 

15 Antoine Mouton .Free Fine rosy pink, very large 

and full 080 

16 Aristide Dupuis Flamed with scarlet 040 

17 Avocat Duvivier Free. Very effective, bright purplish 

red, very large, full, perfect 
form... ... ... ...080 

18 Baron de Bonstetten “.V^ig. Flowers very large, beautiful 

rich velvety crimson ; a fine 

rose ... ... ... ,,,080 

19 B-ironne Pelletan-de-Kinkil- 

len ... .. Vivid crimson ...040 

20 BARON NATHANIEL DE 

ROTHSCHILD Bright crimson, without shad- 

ing, large full, and of exqui- 
site shape ; foliage deep 
green and very vigorous ... 280 

21 Baroness Rothschild... ...Rob. Beautiful pale rose, shaded 

with white, very large and 
double, good habit, one of 
the best ... ... ...180 

22 Bernard Palissy Brilliant carmine 080 

23 Beauty of Waltham ... ...Free. Light crimson, large, full fine 

rose ... ... 080 

24 Belle-de-Bourg'la-Reine .„ Bright pink o 8 O 

25 Black Prince Free. Velvety crimson, large gnd 

full, foliage a beautiful dark 

green o 8 O 

26 Bello Lyonnaisc, T Canary yellow, changing to 

white and of fine form 0120 

27 Beauty of Staplcford ... ... I O O 

28 Belle-de-Margucrite, T. ... Yellowish-red ,,♦040 

29 Bessie Johnson Light blush ... O 8 o 

30 Bouquet'des-flores, B. Brilliant rose ••• o 4 
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Names. Habits. 

31 Brightness of Cheshunt (i882)Vig. 

32 Captain Christy Vig. 

33 Climbing Captain Christy ...Vig. 

34 Cardinal Patrizzi Mod. 

35 Captain Lamure ... ...Free. 

36 Charles Lefebvre ... ...Free. 

37 Cloth of Gold, N. 

38 Comte de Nantueill Free. 

39 Comtesse de Comando (l88i)Vig. 

40 COMTESSE DE CASTEJA... 

41 Comtesse de Jancourt 

42 COMTESSE DE MAILLY- 

NESLE 

43 Comtesse de Sereyne ...Free 

44 Comtesse d’Oxford Vig. 


Descriptions. Rs. a. p. 

Peculiarly vivid brick red ; a 
medium size flower, of open 
imbricated form. A hardy 

garden rose 280 

Delicate flesh colour, deeper 
shade in the centre, a very 
effective colour ; very large 080 
Similar to Captain Christy ^ 
but of a very vigorous climb- 
ing habit 100 

Deep carmine with pale 
edges; large and full ... 080 

Deep red, changing to violet ; 
large and full 280 

Fine brilliant velvety crimson, 
large cupped : one of the 
finest roses in cultivation... 080 

Golden yellow, large and good 040 
Deep rosy pink, fine cup 
shape ; good showy rose 
with all properties 080 

Beautiful bright red, shaded 
with carmine and tinged 
with vermilion ; very large 

and full ... 280 

Rich deep scarlet ; large and 
of perfect imbricated form ; 
opens freely ; growth vigor- 
ous ; seedling from Alfred 
Colombo quite as good in 
shape, but of a different 
colour ... ... .,,280 

Rosy flesh ..080 

Beautiful flesh pink, tinted 
white ; large, full, and well 
formed; foliage a pale shiny 
green ; vigorous and very 

free flowering 3 O o 

. Light pink shaded with rose, 
very large ; form of CentU 
folia , ... ... ...080 

Bright carmine red, large and 
^11, fine form ; a splendid 
showy rose ... 


100 
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Names, Habits. Descriptions. Rs. a. 


45 Coquette-dcs-Blanches 

46 Countess of Roseberry 

47 Crowm Prince Vig. 

4S Denil de Prince Albert 

49 Dean of Windsor ... ...Free. 

50 Devoniensis, T. ... ...Mod, 

51 Doctcur Baillon Free. 

52 Due de Montpensier... ...Free. 

53 Duchesse de Vallombrosa ..Free 

54 DUCHESS OF CON- 

NAUGHT. 

55 DUKE OF ALBANY 

...Vig. 


Pure white, medium size , full, 
good form, and very free 
flowering; one of the best 
perpetual whites ... ... 040 

Brilliant carmine rose, large 
and full, of finely cupped 
form, a vigorous growing 
variety ... ... ... 3 00 

Bright purple, lurid crim.son 
in the centre; a freeflower- 
ing garden rose ... ... 1 0 0 

Rich dark velvety crimson ; a 

superb rose... ... ... O 12 O 

Rich vermilion, sometimes 
shaded crimson, large, full, 
of good form ; a constant 
bloomer ... ... ... 100 

Creamy white, large and 

beautiful ... .. ...040 

Bright reddish carmine, shad- 
ed purple, fine form, large 

and full 080 

Deep velvety crimson tinged 
with fiery red ; fine large 
flower, very full ... ... i O O 

Most beautiful satiny pink, 

passing to white imbricated; 
growth very vigorous ; a 
fine rose | .. ... ... i o O 

Most brilliant crimson, shaded 
with dark velvety purple, 
and frequently with a blue 
metallic lustre impossible 
to describe. It is of a full 
globular form, the shape 
faultless ; very sweet-scent- 
ed , a good grower and very 

free bloomer O 8 o 

Vividcrimson when first open- 
ing, changing darker as the 
flower expands, and deve- 
loping A beautiful shading 
of velvety black; growth 

vigorous ...180 

Fine dark velvety crimson, 

very fine ...080 


56 Duke of Connaught ... 
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Names. 


Habits. Descriptions. 


57 Duke of Edinburgh 

58 Duke of Teck, 1881 ... 

59 Duke of Cambridge ... 

60 Depuy Jamain 

61 EARL OF PEMBROKE .. 


62 Empereur de Maroc... 

63 Finilie Haiisburgh ... 

64 Empress of India 
65 Etienne Levet 

66 Etendard de Jeanne d’ A 

67 Evique do-Nesmes ... 

68 Exposition de brie 

69 Fanny Petzold 

70 Geani-des-Batailles ... 

71 Francois Lacharme... 

72 G^ndral Douai 

73 General Jacqueminot 


Vig. Fine Vermilion; large, full, and 
good shaped 

,Vig. Bright crimson scarlet, clear 
and distinct, and of good 
pointed globular form 
Mod. Deep red of medium size ... 
Vig. Very bright cerise ; large, full, 
and fine form ; blooms 

freely ... 

. A vigorous grower of the form 
of Marquise de Castellane^ 
but not quite so thorny; 
colour soft velvety crimson, 
enlivened on the margin of 
the petals with bright red ; 
quite distinct and useful 
for all purposes ; a seedling 
from Marquise de Casiel- 
lane by Ffcdinand de Lesseps 
...Mod. Rich velvety maroon ; a most 
distinct variety 

..Mod. Soft rose, edged white, fine 
form , first-rate showy flower 
.. Dark brownish crimson, a dis- 
tinct and good variety 
,.Frec. Nearly thornless, free flower- 
ing fine carmine red 
..Vig. Creamy white, changing to 
piue white, very large and 
full 

Bright purplish red .. 
...Ficc. Blight crimson, large, full, 
and fine form ; one of the 
best ... 

Brilliant red ; large and full... 
.. Brilliant crimson, large and 
double 

Bright carmine, changing to 
red ; full, globular ; a superb 
rose... 

...Free. Fine upright grower, very 
bright rose colour ; grand 
flower ... 

...Vig. Brilliant scarlet crimson; large 
and magnificent ... 


Rs. A. P. 
080 

2 0 0 
040 

080 

300 
080 
080 
I o o 
10 0 

180 
o 4 o 

080 

040 

040 

080 

280 

080 
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Rs. A. P. 

Names. Habits. Descriptions. 

74 George Moreau (1881) - Vig. Bright satiny red, tinged with 

vermilion, globular shape, 

very large 280 

75 Gloire de Dijon, T Yellow, shaded with salmon, 

very large and full, a superb 
rose ; one of the hardiest 
and best ... ... ... 040 

76 Gloire de Bourg la Reine ...Vig. Brilliant reddish scarlet; the 

brightest colour yet known 

in a rose; large and full ... i 8 O 

77 Gloire de Vitry Free, Dark rose, splendid shape, 

large and magniBceiit ... 080 

78 Glory of Cheshunt (1831) ...Vig, Rich shaded crimson, very free 

flowering, useful for pillars. 080 

79 Gloire de Ducher ... ... Purple, illuminated with crim- 

son and scarlet ; extra large 
and double, quite distinct 
and fine ... ... ...080 

80 Glory of Waltham ... ... Crimson ; a very fine rose .. 100 

81 Guillaume Gillemot (18S1) ,.Vig. Beautiful soft carmine pink, 

reflecting a silvery tint, 
globular shape ; very large 
and full ... ... ...200 

82 Helene Paul ... ... ...Vig. Beautiful white, sometimes 

slightly shaded with pink, 

very large globular-shaped. 0 8 o 

83 HENRICH SCHULTHEIS. Very vigorous ; flower large, 

of first-rate form, and very 
full ; colour very delicate 
pinkish rose, a great im- 
provement in this shade ; 
very sweet-scented \ tho- 
roughly perpetual ; a cross 
between Mabel M orison and 
Mens. E, K. Teas ... ... 300 

84 Hon’hlc Geo. Bancroft ... too 

85 Horace Vernet Vig. Reddish purple, shaded with 

dark crimson ; very large, 
a splendid rose ... ...080 

86 Horasonie ... ... ... ... ••• ••• I <3 O 

87 John Keynes Bright reddish scarlet, shaded 

with maroon ; large and 

full too 
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Names. Habits. Descriptions. Rs. a. p. 

88 John Hopper .. •••Vig. Beautiful pink, large, full, and 

of good formj abundant 
bloomer ... ... ... o 12 o 

89 John Stuart Mill ... ...Free. Bright clear red, beautiful 

fotm, fine shell petal, fine 

flower ... ... ...080 

90 Jules Cretien... ... ...Free. Very bright crimson, shaded ; 

very large and full, of fine 

form .. .. ... ... 280 

91 Karolinde Sansal ... ... ... ... ... .. ... o 8 O 

92 La Reine ... ... ...Free. Tinted with lilac ; large and 

full ... ... ... 6 S o 


93 La Souveraine ... ..Vig. 

94 La France 

95 L’Ksperance ... ... ...Free. 

96 LITTLE GEM Mod. 

97 Lord Macaulay •••Vig. 

98 Louis Coibie .. ... ...Free 

99 Louis van Houtte ... ...Mod. 

too Louis Philippe do Angers .. 

101 Madame Anna Gcrold, 1882.. Vig. 

102 Madame Alice Dureau 

103 Madame Bertha Montchau- Free. 

veau. 

104 Madame Caillat .. Free. 


Lively carmine, tinged white ; 

very large, full, cupped ..080 

Beautiful pale peach, rose 
centre, very large, full, and 
free bloomer ; sweet-scented o 8 n 

Bright cerise carmine ; large 
and full ... .. ... 280 

A miniature moss rose, form- 
ing compact bushes densely 
covered with smiill double 
crimson flowers, beautifully 
mossed. It is of charming 
eflect in the garden and 
most valuable for bouquets 
or vases ... ... ... 5 ^ ® 

Bright velvety crimson ; large, 

full, and beautiful form ...080 

Bright pink, red centre ... 2 8 o 

Velvety crimson ; very large 
and full ; a grand rose ... 2 8 O 

Dark ciinison... ... ... O 8 o 

Bright pink clouded with deep 
carmine, cup shaped ; large 
and full ... ... ... 2 8 0 

Clear rose colour j very large, 
full, and of good form ; ver^ 
sweet ; a first class rose ... 1 o d 

Silvery rose, brighter in the 
centre; very large and full i S O 

Bright pink ; largCf full, and 
good form ... ... 080 


84 
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Names. 
105 Madame Boll.. 


Habits. 


Descriptions. 


Rs. A. 


... ...Vig. Deep ro'ie. very large and full, 

the petals of good substance, 
and foliage handsome ... I 0 

106 Madam Charles Carpelet ...Vig. Light crimson, large and full, 

splendid form , extra good o 8 

107 Madame Charles Wood . .Mod. Crimson sh.aded with purple; 

very large and of great 
substance 

108 Madame Clemence Joigneux.Vig. Pinkish carmine , very large 

and full 


109 Madame Crosy, 1882 

110 Madame Edward Gray 

1 1 1 Madame Edward Morren 


...\'ig. Delicate Chinese pink, large 
and well formed , folliage 
deep green 


Flower', large and of brilliant 
red colour .. 


0 8 

1 8 

2 8 

0 12 

1 4 


112 MADA.ME EUGENE LA- 
BRUYERE. 


Salmon pink, the liark of the 
pet.iK a deeper colour , 
l.irge, full, and well formed ; 
vigoi oil" glow th ... ... 3 O 

1 13 Madame Eugene Verdier ...Free. Beautiful satin) pink, of the 

form, veiy large and full.., 2 8 

114 Madame Ferdinand j amain. Free. Bright rosy carmine, very 

luge, with large-cupped 
petals, very highly scented. O 8 

...Free. Pink, very large, full, and 
well formed 


1 15 Madame Fillion 

1 16 Madame F. Bruel, 1882 


0 8 

,..Vig. Pinkish carmine; large and 
free flowering j very vigo- 
rous... 2 8 

117 Madame Gabriel Luizet ••■Vig. Beautiful satiny pink ; very 

large 2 8 

1 18 Madame Georges Vibert ...Free. Soft pink, turning to deeper 

pink in the centre ; large 
and full 2 0 

1 19 Madame Hector Jaquin ...Vig. Rose, shaded with lilac ; large 

and good ... ... i o 

120 Madame Hippolyte Jamain.Vig. White, lightly tinted rose, ex- 

tra large 28 

121 Madame Jacquicr ... ...Vig* Beautiful purple; very large 

and full, globular; fine 
foliage 2 8 


p. 


o 

0 


o 

o 


o 

0 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

0 

o 

o 

o 


o 
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Names. Habits. Descriptions. Rs. a. p 

122 Madame Jules Gr^vy, 1882 ..Vig. Bright salmon pink, changing 

to white towards the cen- 
tre 


123 Madame Knorr 

124 Madame Lacharme ... 

125 Madame Lavet, T. ... 

126 Madame Marie Finger 


300 

...Mod. Bright glossy pink, large and 

very double... ... ... 2 S o 

...Vig. White ; very large ... ...200 

... Yellow shaded violet; a fine 

variety 240 

...Mod. Bright flesh-coloured, pink 
deeper in the centre, globu- 
lar form, large ... ... 080 

127 Madame Marie Rcedercr,l882Vig, Beautiful bright pink, clouded 

with carmine, large and full 300 

128 Madame Marthe D’Halloy ...Vig. Soft carmine, good form, large 

and full 300 

... Red crimson O 8 o 

...Vig. Beautiful soft pink; petals 

wide ; flower large 3 o O 

...Mod. Fine crimson, very large, full 
and perfect form ; the pe- 
tals are large, and of good 
substance ... ... ... 080 

...Vig. Fine satiny rose; very large 

and full ... ,..080 


129 Madame Masson 

130 Madame Montet, 188 1 

13 1 Madame Moreau 


132 Madame Nachury 


133 Madame Prosper-Langier ...Vig. Bright rose, flower very large, 

perfect shape, large petals 280 


134 Madame Rosalie dc Wincop.Vig. Beautiful salmon pink; the 

. edges of the petals slightly 
lighter in colour ; large, full, 
and globular-shaped ... 3 

135 Madame Rothschild ...Mod. Beautiful bright pink ; very 

large, handsome foliage ... 2 

136 Madame Sophie Fropol ...Free. Fine bright pink; large and 

full 2 


137 Madame Victor Verdier ...Free. Beautiful cherry red, large 

and full, exquisitely cupped 
form... ... ... ... O 

138 Madame Vi gneron Free. Light rose, large and fine form 2 

130 Mademoiselle Bonnaire ...Mod, White, centre pink; flowers 

medium size, free bloom- 
ing, and very beautiful ... 2 

lAQ Mdlle. Catherine Soupert ...Vig. White, shaded with pink ; 

^ large and full 2 


o o 
8 o 
o o 


8 o 
8 o 


o o 
8 o 
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141 Mademoiselle Emma All ...Vijf. 

142 Mdlle. Emilie Fontaine, 1S82. 

143 Mdlle. Eugene Verdier ...Mod. 

144 Mademoiselle Marie R idy 

145 Mademoiselle Marie X'^eidier.Fiec 

146 Magna Cliarta ... •••Vig. 

147 Marechal V’’aUiant ... .. Vig. 

148 Marechal Niel, T. 

149 Maiechal Forey ... 

150 Marguerite Brassac .. ...Free 

151 Marguerite de St. Amand ...h'rte 

152 Marie Baumann ...Free 

153 Marie Guillot, T Free 

154 Marie van Houtte, T. •••Vig. 

155 Marquise de Castellaru* ...Vig. 

156 Marquise de Gibot «.« »t.Vig. 

157 Masterpiece Vig. 

158 May Turner ... ... *t.Vig. 


Brilliant carmine rose ; large 

and full ; globular form ... 280 

Crimson, tinged with fiery 
red, large, full, and well 
formed ... ... ... 3 O O 

Beautiful satiny Chinese pink, 
the reverse of the petals 
silvery white; very large 
and full ... ... ... 200 

Bright cilnison, very large 

and full ... ... ... o 8 o 

. Most beautiful bright satiny 
pink . bio.id petals , flowers 
very large and full, on stiff 
stems ... ... ...2 0 0 

Fine bright rose; very large, 

double, and fine form ... o 8 o 

Bright crimson, viTy large 

and well fotmed ... ... O 8 o 

Rich yellow ... ... ... O 4 O 

Purplish crimson ... ... O 8 O 

Deep velvety carmine ; very 
large and fine form ... o 8 o 

. M.ignificent bright pink; very 
large and full, fine form, 
a hist class rose .. ... O 8 O 

, Brilliant crimson , large, full, 
and fine form ; a grand 
showy rose .. ... ... I O o 

. Beautiful white, tintedyellow; 

large, full, and fine form ... 240 

Flowers hirgc and full ; yel- 
lowish white, edged with 
rose ... ... ... ... I o o 

Beautiful bright rose; very 
large and full, form perfect, 
blooms freely ... **.080 

Beautiful pink, large and full ; 

a fine showy rose ... ... too 

Bright rosy crimson ; large, 
full, and of perfect globular 

shape 280 

Beautiful Chinese pink ; very 

full and large ... ... 100 
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159 MERVEILLK DE LYON ...Vig. Bt‘autiful pure white, tinted 

with satiny pink in the 
centre ; cup-shaped, very 
' large, sometimes measuring 

more than four inches in 
diameter; full, of perfect 
shape, and opens well ; it 
somewhat resembles Baro- 
ness Rothschild, from which 
it is a seedling, but differs 
in its being much larger, ful- 



lor, and of a lighter coloui. 3 

0 0 

160 Mrs. Elliot 

..Vig. Rosy purple .. . . ... O 

8 0 

151 Mis^ Ingram ... 

,.Vig. White, centre blush; large 

and globular .. ... O 

8 0 

162 Monsieur Etienne Dupiiy 

..Vig. Beautiful bright pink, the re- 
verse of the petals is very 
large, full, fine form ... 2 

8 0 

163 Monsieur E. Y. Teas 

..Mod. Rich cherry red ; large and • 
beautifully formed .. ..0 

8 0 

1^4 Monsieur G«ibriel Tournier 

..Mod Carmine, very large, full, fine 

form .. ... ... ... I 

0 0 

165 Monsieur Jules MougOs 

,..Vig. Brilliant carmine pink ; full, 
very large, and of good 
cupped form ... ... 3 

0 0 

166 Monsieur Noman 

...Mod. Delicate rose colour; large, 

full, and well formed ... 0 

8 0 

167 Monte Christo 

.. Dark crimson ... 0 

4 0 

16S Mrs. Baker .. 

... C.armine red ... ... ... 0 

12 0 

169 Murillo ... ... 

... Rosy purple; large and fine... 0 

8 0 

170 Nancy Lee 

171 Oxonian ... ... 

.. I 

...Mod. Beautiful shaded rose ; large, 
full, and fine globularform ; 
shell like petal ... ... 0 

0 0 

8 0 

172 Paul Neron 

...Vig. Deep pink, very large and full ; 

the largest rose in cultiva- 
tion ... ... ... ... 0 

4 0 

173 Peach Blossom 

...Free. Flowers large, full, and finely 
formed ; colour of peaoh 
blossom 2 

8 0 

174 Penelope Mayo 

...Free. Bright carmine red; a large 
flower of great substance 
and perfect form ... ... 0 

12 0 
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175 Perfection des Blanches ...Vig. Beautiful pure white, of me- 

dium size, full, fine form ...080 

176 Pio Nono ... ... ... Brilliant pink .. ,040 

177 President, T. ... ... ... Pale rose, shaded salmon ... 100 

178 President Schlachter ...Mod. Deep velvety crimson, shaded 

purple ; very large and full. 280 

179 President Thiers ... ...Vig. Flowers fiery-red , globular, 

x'-ery large, and full ... 2 8 o 

180 President Mass ... ... Deep red , large and fine ... o 8 o 

1 81 Pride of Waltham ... ...Vig. Delicate flesh colour, shaded 

with bright rose , flowers 

large and full ... ... 2 8 O 

182 Prince Arthur ... ...Vig. Deep crimson ; a fine rose ... o i2 O 

183 Prince Camille de Rohan ...Free, Intensely dark velvety crim- 

son ; large and full ; one of 
the darkest roses in culti- 
vation ... ... ... O 12 O 

184 Princess Mary of Cambridge Free. Beautiful pale rose , large and 

full ; abundant bloomer ... o 8 o 

185 Prince of Wales ... ... ... ... ... ... ...280 

186 Perle des Jardins ... •••Vig. Straw colour, sometimes cana- 

ry }cll<)w, centre orange 
yellow ; very large and full ; 
one of the best ... ...200 

187 Queen Victoria Vig. Whiio, shaded pink j large and 

full 180 

188 Queen of the Bedders ... Flowers briglit crimson, a free 

bloomer ... ... ... 100 

189 Queen of Waltham Beautiful rosy cherry, a very 

distinct and lovely colour ; 
in sunny weather the cir- 
cumference of the petals 
become darker than the 
base, a novel and strikingly 
beautiful feature ... ... I 8 O 

190 Queen of the Red.s ...Mod, Bright red, blooms freely in 

clusters ... ... ... o la o 

191 Rev. j.B. Camm Very bright rosy pink, glo- 

bular form, a first rate 
flower ... ... .,.240 

192 Red Gauntlet... ... 'MVig. Bright scarlet crimson, shaded 

with deep rose ; very large 

and full ... ... ...300 
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193 Reine du Midi ... ..Vig. Delicate rose ; large, full, and 

beautifully cupped ; a first 
class rose, always good, 
free blooming ... ... O 8 O 

194 Reine Marie Hcnriette ... Fulgent crimson, large and 

full, magnificent and effec- 
tive. It is of climbing habit 2 0 0 

195 Reynolds Hole ... ...Vig. Deep rich crimson, shaded 

maroon , a good dark rose O 12 O 

196 Richard Laxton ... ...Free. Reddish crimson , fine cupped 

shape ... ... ... 2 8 O 

197 Richard Wallace ... •••Vig. Soft pinkish scarlet ; full and 

very well formed ... ...080 

198 Roblnhood ... . 200 

199 Rosieriste Harms ... •••Vig. Velvety scarlet, large and full 280 

200 Rosieriste Jacobs (iSSi) ...Vig. Rich \ elvety red, clouded with 

black, of flat form , large 

and full ... ... 1^0 

201 Royal Standard ... ...Free. Beautiful soft rose; a most 

desirable rose ... ... O 8 0 

202 Senetour Vaisse ... ...Vig. Deep red ; large and full j free 

blooming ... ... ...080 

203 Sir Joseph Paxton, B. ... Biilliant rose ... ... 040 

204 Sir Garnet Wol.seley ...Free. Fine vermilion, shaded car- 

mine ; very large, fine form. O 8 O 

205 Sir Walter Scott ... .. Rosy lilac ... 040 

206 Sophie Coquerell ... ...Vig* Blush, centre flesh , very large 

and full 2 0 0 

207 Souvenir d’Arthur de Sansal.Free. Fine clear pink, large; very 

fine flower ... ... ... I 8 O 

208 Souvenir d’ Auguste Riviere... Free. Deep crimson, good form; 

nicely scented ... ... I O O 

209 Souvenir d’un Ami ... ...Mod. Rich salmon pink, well shap- 

ed, cupped ... ... ... 180 

210 Souvenir de la Mere Fon-Vig. Flowers large, full, and well 

taine. formed ; beautiful bright ... 180 

211 Souvenir de la Malmaison ... ... .. .140 

212 Souvenir de la Monsieur Cerise red ; colour uniform 

Boll. throughout ; very large, full, 

and of perfect form ; very 
sweet; one of the best ... 080 

213 Souvenir de la Paul Neron ...Vig. Fine white-edged with pink ; 

large, full, and fine form... i o o 
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214 Souvenir de Spa 

...Mod. Flowers large, full, and very 
finedy formed; colour bright 
fiery crimson ... ... 

215 Souvenir de Victor Verdier...Ffee. Brilliant red, clouded with 

carmine ; large, full of good 
form 

216 Star of Waltham 

..Free. Bright pink; good shape; 
large and full 

217 Sydomine 

Beautiful rose ot dark red 
colour and very sweet sceut- 

218 Sweet Brjar .. 



... Flowers not attractive, leaves 

scented 

219 Thoma^ Mills .. 

...Vig. Flowers large, full, and of fine 
cup shape , bright rosy 
carmine 

220 Triomphe de France 

... Beautiful carmine; large, fall, 

and of very perfect form , a 
free blooming variety of 
great merit... 

221 Verdiflora 

... Flowers green; a curious 

variety 

222 Vicomte Vigier 

..".Free. Dark purplish crimson; 
large and distinct ... 

223 Victor Verdier 

.Free. Beautiful deep pink, large 
and well formed ... 

224 Violette Bouyer 

..Vig. White, slighly tinged with a 
very soft flesh rolour ; flower 
laige and well formed 

225 WHITE BARONESS 

... A white sport from Baroness 

Rothschild ; much fuller^ 
than Mabel Morrison 

226 William Charles Wood 

Dark red, large and full, form 
cupped 

227 Xavier Olibo 

...Free. Velvety black, shaded with 
amaranth ; large and full... 

228 Edward Morren 

...Vig, Glossy pink in the way of 
Jules Margotting, but of a 
fresher colour, of better 
form, and much larger ... 



Rs. A. P. 

o 8 c 

O 12 C 
O 12 O 

280 

040 

080 

240 

040 

0 12 O 
0 12 0 

300 

300 

080 

080 

080 



NEW ROSES; 


LATELY IMPORTED 

By a Calcutta Nurseryman. 




1 Alexandre Dupont Purplish red, shaded vermilion* 

2 Alphonse Soupert ... ... . . Bright rose 

3 Antoine Chantin ... ... ... Deep cerise red. 

4 Avocat Lambert ... ... ... Satin rose, pale centre. 

5 Andre Schwartz ... .. . . Deep red. 

6 Antoine Mermet, T. ... ... Deep rose. 

7 Beniot Comte Bright red, shaded vermilion, 

8 Baronne de Livety, T Deep yellow, shaded rose, 

9 Belzunce Vermilion, shaded with caimine , very 

large and full, 

10 Charles Lamb .. . ... Bright red , very beautiful. 

11 Col P^elex Breton Velvet} crimson. 

12 Countess of Pembroke, T* ... Soft satin rose colour 

13 Clothildt Supert, T. Rosy carmine. 

i4Camotns,T .. ... Rose, shaded yellow, 

15 Comtesse Cahen D’Auvers ... Fine bright rose, very pleasing, large 

and full 

16 Distinction, T. ... Shaded peach, sometimes washed satin 

rose* 

17 Directeur Lephard .. ... .. Blackish purple, shaded red 

18 Duke of Marlborough ... ... Bright red, shaded with crimson , large 

and full, perpetual floweiing , a very 
promising new rose 

19 Eclar . ... ... ... ... Fiery crimson, 

20 Edward Gantier, T. Yellow out petals, white tinged rose. 

21 Empress ... White with pink centre. 

22 Ella Gordon ... ... ... Cherry colour, 

23 Etendard de Jenne , Creamy white 

24 Francisgue River Cense, shaded carmine 

25 Frederick Cavendish ... Bright scarlet. 

26 Grandeur of Cheshunt ... Light crimson 

27 Gilbert Velvety red, shaded maroon and car- 

mine. 

28 HFR MAJESTY .. A fine new rose introduced in 1886. 

29 Hon Edith Guilford, T Flesh colour, centre salmon rose, 

30 1 oseph Metral Dark velvety red 

31 Joachim de Bellay Vermilion, shaded red. 

32 Jean Driven . . .. White edged and shade of pink. 

33 Lord Bacon . ... .. Deep crimson, shaded black 

34 La Khedive .. .. Crimson, shaded purple and red 

85 
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35 Lecog Dumesnil 

36 Lady Mari Fitzgerald, T. 

37 Mad. Marie Legrange 
3X Mad. Marie Closon 

39 Mad. Bertha Mackait 

40 Mad. Etienne Levet, T- 

41 Mad. Rambeaux 

42 Mad. Cusin, T. ... 

43 Mad. de Wathville, T. 

44 Mdlle. Marie Digat 

45 Mdlle. Julie Ganlain 

46 Mdlle. Louise Auvier 

47 President Sinclar 

48 Perle d'Or 

49 Princess de Bearn _ 

50 Pacquerette 


Paul Verdier 

52 Prosper Langier 

53 queen of queens 


54 Souvenir de Leon Gambctta 

55 Souvenir de Reve Leveque 

56 Souvenir de Rcine Lavigne 

57 Souvenir de Thorese Levet, T. . 

58 SouvenirdeRosiereste Rambeaux. 

59 Secretaire Nicholas 


... Red> shaded crimson and violet. 

... Flesh colour. 

... Red> shaded carmine. 

... Pale rose. 

Rosy carmine. 

... Cherry red, shaded coppery yellow. 

... Rosy carmine. 

.. Purplish rose centre, tinged yellow white. 

.. Salmon white, bordered rose. 

.. Deep crimson. 

.. Bright rose, shaded salmon. 

.. A French variety. 

.. Velvety red, shaded purple. 

.. Yellow. 

Rich blackish crimson, shaded with ver« 
milion ; large, full, and globular. 

.. Small and double, pure white, pro- 
duced in'panicles. It is A CURIOUS 
MINIATURE ROSE. 

,. Bright rose. 

. Scarlet red, shaded carmine. 

Pink, with blush edges, large and full, 
of perfect form and a true perpetual 
flowering rose, every shoot being 
crowned with a flower bud. It is 
decidedly the finest rose of its colour. 
Large, full, and finely formed flower " 
— Gardeners' Chronicle. 

“ A first-rate variety, both for garden 
and exhibition table .” — -The Garden, 
The blooms are large, full, and of 
good form, the colour being a very 
distinct pink shade, most delicate and 
pleasing ," — Journal of Horticulture, 

, Carmine red. 

. Purplish red, shaded crimson. 

Reddish purple, shaded deep crimson. 

. Deep red. 

.Yellowish white with deep margin of 
pink. 

. Deep red, shaded purple. 
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Fragaria* VESCAjf The Strawberry^ 

Grows freely and ripens its fruit in the Deccani but it is on 
the hills, at an altitude above 3,000 feet, that the most success 
is met with. A thoroughly well- worked loamy soil is re- 
quired, and it may be enriched by a liberal supply of what« 
ever manure is most convenient. There is little danger of 
giving too much manure, provided it is well mixed with the 
soil. Propagation is generally by runners, which should be 
taken from the parent at the end of the rainy season and 
planted in beds about eighteen inches apart; if these show 
an inclination to throw out running shoots, they should be 
pinched oflf. A liberal supply of water twice a week is 
necessary, and during the fruiting season, from January to 
May, frequent supplies of liquid manure added to the water 
will be useful. During this time any disposition to throw 
out runners should be checked ; but, after all, the fruit has 
been gathered, the plants should be allowed to make runners, 
which are wanted for next yearns plantation. 

The above is a general account of strawberry culture and 
may be supplemented as follows: — 

The soil must not be stiff clay ; if inclined to be sandy, 
special precautions must be taken to '' mulch,'' that is, to pro- 
tect from sun and air by a thick coating of moisture-retaining 
decayed manure; and if the plants have made good growth, 
to tread the soil firmly, close to the roots, so as to increase the 
power of retaining moisture and check leaf development. 
Water must be given frequently in sufficient quantities to 
keep the soil moist. In this connection it may be noted 
that a wet surface does not indicate a moist soil. On some 
soils the upper two inches may be a wet puddle, while the 

• Fragaria, ivomfragrans, sweet-smelling, 
t Vesca, edible. 
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plant is dying from want of water. When the flowers appear, 
clean btraw should be spread on the mulching’^ of manure to 
keep the fruit clean. 

The strawberry is such a favourite fruit that the demand for 
it is unlimited, and there is a temptation to continue growing 
it without observing due rotation of crops. When this course 
is pursued the soil becomes exhausted of some essential ingre- 
dients which manure does not restore with sufficient rapidity 
and in consequnce the fruit becomes smaller and smaller until 
it is unprofitable to cultivate. The sort cultivated is supposed 
to be getting worn out and superior varieties are called for 
from other countries. From the extra care and attention that 
new products generally receive, a slight improvement is met 
with, but the result is not completely successful, because it is 
the soil that is being worn out, not the variety. 

The especial ingredients of the soil that the strawberry* 
removes chemistry has not yet clearly indicated, and in the 
•mcan\^hiIe fresh soil to grow our strawberry crops on for a 
few years during which the old stawberry beds are under 
other crops and a further supply of the scarce ingredient being 
dissolved out of the soil basis is the treatment indicated. Other 
fruit crops show the same kind of exhaustion of the soil, but 
not to such a striking degree as the strawberry, because the 
strawberry is an herbaceous plant with short roots little 
adapted to search out the scarce ingredients of the soil that 
may be necessary and in a state of nature protects itself by 
producing runners which place the plant of the succeeding 
season at a considerable distance from the exhausted site 
occupied by its parent. 

Kind of Manure desirable. 

Admitting that the soil we are dealing with is not exhausted 
by strawberry culture, the kind of manure desirable is plainly 
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shown in some experiments by Mr. Ridley in the Lucknow 
Horticultural Garden. 556 square feet of land gave when 
manured with — 

25 maunds nightsoil •••355 oz. of fruit. 

35 „ cowdung 310 „ „ 

37 „ sheepdung 316 „ „ 

Unmanured, 189 ,, ,, 

The manure was applied in August, 2 \ months before the 
plants were put in, and the soil turned over several times in 
the interval. 

Sorts of Strawberries. 

This fruit is like the vine in so far as the occurrence of local 
varieties which appear specially suited for particular climates 
is concernecL and because, for instance, strawberries of a sort 
grow near Mahableshwar it does not follow that Keen^s 
Seedling and other choice sorts will grow there. 

Local varieties in India have not yet been described and 
named. In starting strawberry cultivation it is advisable to 
take the varieties that are found to thrive at the station near- 
est the proposed plantation and when] success in the culture 
of that sort has been attained send to a nurseryman for a 
few plants of the best known sorts. If any of them prove 
.suitable for the local climate it is easy to propagate the 
desireable variety, but for permanent improvement cross 
breeding between the newly introduced and the established 
varieties is necessary. 

To PREVENT Insect and Fungoid Pests on the 
Strawberry. 

Select only clean healthy runners, transplant with as little 
soil as practicable, lay a quantity of dry rubbish on the old 
plants, and set it on fire. 
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Persica vulgaris. Peach. 

The delightfully luscious taste of the peach in Europe and 
the high value placed on the fruit wherever it can be produced 
of good quality, has induced many attempts to grow the 
same class of fruit in India, but with very little success so 
far. We have abundance of a fruit called by courtesy a peach, 
but it is very different from what bears that name in England, 
our own want of success is, no doubt, caused by working on a 
wrong tract. Experience has proved that because a particular 
variety of a fruit thrives in one climate that is not a reason 
to expect it to do so in another. 

Many plants of the fine varieties of peach have been intro- 
duced from Europe, and much time and trouble has been 
devoted to the trees w ithout any satisfactory result, because 
the method used was wrong. We should not expect to 
change the nature of that particular tree so far as to induce 
it to bear fruit in a climate very different from that in which it 
was originally produced. We should get a collection of the fine 
varieties from Europe, plant them with the common variety 
that is found to bear w^ell, cross-fertilize the flowers by apply- 
ing the pollen of the select variety to the stigma of the variety 
that bears fruit, and vice versd^ because it will often occur 
that the pollen of the common poor variety that bears fruit 
will contain the protoplasm necessary to induce the superior 
variety to bear fruit. 

Rearing local Races of Fruit. 

Having obtained cross-bred fruit, the seed should be sown. 
In sowing the seed it is not necessary to take the shell off. 
The seedlings, will give probably i or 2 per 1,000 that are 
much superior to the common variety; but even i per 1,000 
would be a great improvement, because that plant can be pro- 
pagated to any extent by budding, and the cross-fertilization, 
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being repeated with it, a race o( varictie* suited fof locl^ 

climate would be procured* 

The process described is carried on in Europe and Arne-* 
rica by many people, who in some instances make consider- 
able fortunes by disposing of the cross-bred plants they raise 
to nurserymen, who propagate and sell the plants, and the 
tendency of this work is what ? The French, the Germans, the 
English, and Americans are the foremost peoples in this 
respect nearly in the order given, and they are certainly not 
laggards in general civilisation. Whether the production of 
high class fruit is a tausc or an effect of civilization we will 
leave to others to en<juire , suffice it if we have establish- 
ed that it is a work fitted for and requiring the highest intelli- 
gence and not unworthy of attention from the hereditary 
intelligent classes of India, 

The common peach {sbuft aloOy droo) thrives at an altitude 
of 3 to 4,000 feet with very little, if any, irrigation, and at i,ooo 
feet altitude w'ith irrigation. At low altitudes it is generally 
necessary to arrest growth when the rains are over to induce 
flowering. For this purpose the common plan is to take the 
soil out from the roots, leave them exposed, and withhold 
water — a thorough digging with a sharp grubber will have the 
same effect — most of the leaves wall fall off, and the buds that 
would have produced only leafy shoots if the growth had not 
been arrested, will bring forth flowers when growth recom- 
mences about six weeks later. At the same time the weakly 
wirelike shoots that are alw^ays present in abundance and any 
decayed branches, as well as about half the length of long 
shoots of the past season, should be pruned away. When the 
growth has been sufficiently long arrested and the plump 
buds, which observation will soon enaTDie any one to distinguish 
as flower and not leaf buds appear If the weather continues 
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dry a watering should be given; this causes the flowet* buds 
to open, and shortly afterwards a supply of old manure should 
be mixed with the soil withdrawn from the roots and the mix- 
ture returned to its place. After this water, sufficient to keep 
the soil moist, should be given, and thinning the fruit attend- 
ed to. 

Thinning the Fruit. 

If the cultivator does not attend to the thinning, nature 
will do it for him at the cost of a large quantity of the sap 
what would have gone to the development of the fruit, which 
w'ill be lost by the half grown fruit falling off, if the tree is 
permitted to carry more fruit than it is capable of maturing. 
There is nothing more certain than that greed overreaches 
itself, and it is often displayed in the man who gloats over 
his too heavily laden branches, which bear the fruit until it is 
half grown and then throw off three-fourths of it, wliilc the 
removal of half wdien very young would have been suffi- 
cient. 


The following varieties are available at the Government 
Garden^ Lahore : 

Barington, 6 annas. | French Mignonne, 6 annas. 

(These two do best in the hills: they do not ripen fruit 


well in the plains.) 

Kingston, ripens well, June 
and July,* 6 annas. 

Royal George, 6 annas. 

Violette h&tlve, 6 annas. 

Wellington, 6 annas. 

China flat, 2 annas. 


China flat, superior, 4 annas. 

Large Noki (native peach), 
2 annas. 

Small Noki (delicate fla- 
vour), 2 annas. 

Peshawar (fine variety) 
2 annas. 
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Por cross-breedittg there is more probability of success with 


early thati with late vafieties» 
in England are : — 

Alexander, 

Bellegarde, 

Condor, 

. Hogg, 

Early River, 

which are procurable from any 


The best early Varieties gtown 

Gross MiGnonne, 
Hale's Early, 
Noblesse, 

River's Early York, 
Royal George, 
nurseryman in England. 


PRUNUS COMMUNIS, Plum, Aluc/ia. 

The Superintendent of the Government Agri-Horticultural 
Garden at Lahofe writes t-— 

** The common yellow plum is not vefy good, but an Im- 
proved variety has been obtained from Saharanpur, which has 
t//e stone loose. The finer European ^egg' plums and 
'greengages’ can only be grown in the hills.’* The follow- 
ing sorts are available at the above garden 

Yellow plum, 2 annas. Saharanpurvariety,3annas. 

Do. Shalimar variety, Bukhara plum (black or 
large, 3 annas* dark red), 2 annas. 

PruNUS AMYGDALUS,t Almond Tree. 

The true almond tree is easily raised from fresh almonds 
imported from the Persian Gulf, and is very showy when in 
flower with its numerous rosy blooms, but does not fruit in 
Indiaf and the same must be said of the apricot, Prunus Ar^ 
tneniaca except in a few places far north with a specially cool 
climate. 


^ Prunus^ the name used by Pliny for the plum tree, 
t Afttygdalus^ from amyso^ to fret or wound, in allusion to the shell of the 
nut having fissures. 

36 
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Pyrus* MALUS,t Apple, 

The apple tree grows freely at the altitude of Poona, i,8oo 
feet, but does not give fruit worth the time and trouble required 
to obtain it, because the climate is hot throughout the year and 
the trees do not get the rest necessary to form good fruit. At Ban- 
galore, altitude 3,cx>o feet, the apple bears well, and much infor- 
mation on its culture will be found in the Calendar for Bangalore. 

Thechief points in apple cultivation are a deep loamy soil, the 
trees about 12 feet apart, and in a plot by themselves, so that 
irrigation may be given or withheld, as is desirable. A thorough 
restingduring October, brought about by withholding water and 
either by opening the roots and pullingoff the leavesor by root- 
pruning, that is, digging round the tree at a distance of from 2 
to 4 feet from the stem in proportion to the size of the tree and 
cutting about half the roots that extend beyond the line. It is 
advisable to divide the circleatthe base of the tree in four parts 
and root-prune two opposite parts one year and the remainder 
next year — for instance, the east and west quadrants may be 
pruned one year and the north and south the following year. 
The pruning of dead and weakly branches and of a third of the 
length of all long soft shoots must be attended to at the same 
time. A heavy supply of old manure after the fruit is set and 
abundant watering once in three or four days during the next 
two months will be necessary. As the fruit begins to ripen, 
water should be reduced. 


The following varieties can be supplied by the Horticultural 
Garden, Lahore, but they will not fruit in the plains: — 

Price 12 annas each. 

Cox's Orange Pippin. Hawthornden. 

Devonshire Quarrendon. King of Pippins. 

Dutch Codling. Royal Pearman. 

Duke of Devonshire. Wellington. 

Golden Kenneth. 

* Pyrust from the Celtic for a pear, 
t Malus^ the name for the apple used hy Varro. 
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The apple can easily be propagated by cuttings and layers 
in this country — cuttings should be made of the lower part of 
the shoots that are thrown out from the base of the stem freely* 

Pyrus communis,* Pear, Naspati. 

The Superintendent, Agri-Horticultural Garden at Lahore, 
says ; — **These are kept for sale to hill gardens. Except the 
common naspati (fairly good for stewing) the pear tree will 
not fruit in the plains.^' The following sorts are available at 
the above garden : — 

Common country pear, Hughes* Bergamot, 12 

3 annas. annas. 

Louise Bonne, I2 annas. Victoria, 12 annas. 

Marie Louise, 12 annas. 

Naspati thrives in Southern India at an altitude of 3,000 
feet and needs the culture detailed for the apple. 

CvDONiAf VULGARIS, J Quince. 

This tree grows and fruits well at an altitude of 4,000 
feet, but is not much valued. Its chief importance in England 
is as a stock to graft the pear on. 

RubUS§ LASIOCARPUS,ir 

The raspberry of the Western Ghauts, Rajpooree. 

This fine fruit is of easy culture at an altitude over 3,000 
feet, but at lower elevations does not repay the cost of culti- 
vation, although it grows well. At the proper altitude cut- 
tings of the lower part of the stem put in during the rainy 
season bear fruit during the following hot season if the 
weeds are kept dowif. At the annual dressing about the end 

* Communis^ universal. 

f Cydonia, from kydon in Crete, where the tree grew in large numbers. 

t Vulgaris, common. 

$ Rubus^ from the Celtic for red. 

II Lasiocarpus, having hairy fruit. 
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of the rainy season the stems that have fruited should be cut 
down, and any branches that have not fruited should be 
arched over and tied to those of an adjoining plant, they will 
probably fruit early the following season. 

Rubus ros.^:folius,* 

A small bramble-like plant bearing double white flowers 
like miniature roses during the cold season, has long been 
established in Calcutta gardens. Its native habitat extends 
from the Himalaya to Java, therefore its cultivation in India 
presents no difficulty. Propagation is effected by division. 

ERIOBOTRYAf JAPONICAjJ Loquat^ 

This fruit tree thrives well in the Northern Provinces and 
in Western India is delicate, but when planted in sandy loam 
soil, kept at an equal state of moisture, bears fruit well in 
the Deccan. Plants raised from seed are, as is usual with 
fruit trees, of comparatively little value, therefore the seed- 
ling plants should be grafted to a select variety. 

SpiRyT:A^ BETULIFOLIA.If 

A shrub about 2 feet in height having alternate simple 
leaves with obsolete stipules. The leaves are usually of a very 
pale green, oval, wrinkled, and toothed near the apex, much 
resembling the beech tree leaf. It bears in the hot season 
large corymbs of creamy white flowers. The northern side of 
a house and a regularly watered soil are desirable in growing 
this sweet little shrub. Propagation is effected by division. 

♦ RoscefoliuSi having leaves like the rose. 

i* Eriobotrys, from erioriy wool, and botrys, a bunch, in allusion to the woolly 
branches and inflorescense. ^ 

t Japonica, from Japan. 

^ Spircea^ the name used by Theophrastus, probably from to wind in 

tlhision to the fitness of the plants for garlands. 

jj Betulifolia^ having leaves like the beech tree, 
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SAXIFRAGACEiE* 

This family includes the true gooseberry of temperate 
climates, Ribes grossularia^ not the Cape gooseberry, Physalis 
Peruviana^ which is so common in this country. 

The true gooseberry has often been tried and proved a 
hopeless subject within our bounds. 

SaXIFRAGA SARMENTOSA.t 

A creeping herbaceous plant rejoicing in numerous popular 
names, such as Aaron's Beard, Creeping Sailor, Mother of 
Thousands, a^nd Wanderingjew, which to some extent describe 
its habits in temperate climates. In this c’imate it makes a 
very pretty hanging basket plant with circular crenate leaves, 
hairy and red beneath ; in the variety tricolor blotched 
with creamy white, and suitable for the chick conservatory. 
Propagate by division. 

IIydrangeaJ H0RTENS1S.§ 

An undershrub, in this country seldom attaining more than 
I J feet in height and having opposite, broadly ovate, serrate, 
acuminate leaves, and bearing large terminal corymbs of 
flowers in two forms, small fertile, and large sterile, the sterile 
flowers being the developed calyx lobes only. The colour of 
the flower varies from pure white, through rose, to blue, and, 
like many other flowers of the same colours, varies frequently 
even on the same plant. 


* Saxi/ragacfog, from the genus saxifraga, from saxurn^ a rock, smdfrango, 
I break, from its reputed efficacy in stone in the bladder, 

f Sarmentosa, producing long, naked branches. 

i Hydrangea^ from hudoty waters, and aggeioriy a vessel, in allusion to the 
' Vup-shaped fruit. 

§ Hortensisy of gardens. 
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The northern side of a house, regular watering, and a ricli 
loamy soil are the conditions desirable for its culture. Pro- 
pagation is done by cuttings inserted in a close frame. 

CRASSULACEv^,* The Stone Crop Family, 

A small tribe of plants having very succulent leaves and 
carpels, usually as many as the petals with a scale at the base 
of each. The separate carpels easily distinguish this family 
from Portiilacacc<x\ which has a similar succulent habit. 

RRYOPIIVLLUMt CALYCINUM.} 

A succulent, erect-growing, perennial, herbaceous plant 
having opposite simple or tripartite leaves and terminal 
panicles w'ith opposite branches bearing pendulous flowers 
having a long inflated calyx with four valvate lobes. 

This plant is of general occurrence near villages in moist 
districts, but appears not to have a vernacular name. It is 
useful in teaching botany by showing the typical formation of 
the carpel to be a leaf bearing seeds on its margins. In a moist 
slightly shaded position it requires no cultivation, and is propa- 
gated by the leaves, which fall and produce young plants from 
their crenatures. 

KaLANCHOA§ FLORIBUNDA.il 

A smooth succulent perennial having opposite simple or 
ternate leaves of an olive green colour and producing cymes 
of clear yellow octandrous flow^ers during the cold season. 

♦ Crassulacea^ from the genus crassula^ from crassusj thick, in allusion to 
its leaves. 

t Bryophyllunti from hryOf to sprout, and phyllon, a leaf, in allusion to its 
leaves giving out buds. 

t Calycinuniy alluding to the remarkable calyx of the flower. 

( Kalanchoa^ from the Chinese name of one of the species. 

fl Floribunda^ having numerous flowers. 
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This plant is used for bedding purposes in the Allahabad 
public gardens, its remarkable colour contrasting with the 
bright alternantheras which surround it. 

Cotyledon’*' spATHULATA,t 

Which greatly resembles the Stone Crop of English cottages 
with its rosulate leaves ^ an inch in length, is a favourite 
bedding plant at Ootacamund, and in similar climates makes 
a neat edging for flower beds. When brought down to the 
plains it lives only a few months. 

SedumJ sarmentosum.§ 

A dwarf succulent plant useful for making a green carpet 
in a moist climate or in the conservatory. Its leaves are 
opposite or in fours, \ inch in length, linear, terete, or slightly 
flattened and pointed. Flowers bright yellow, less than J inch, 
in elongated cymes. Easily propagated by cuttings as a dress- 
ing round the base of the stem of a tree. It does particularly 
well in Bombay. 

COM BRET ACEiE H 

Is a small family, including some very choice garden climb- 
ers and large timber trees. The climbers are propagated 
by layers and cuttings and the trees by seeds. Planting in the 
ground instead of pot culture is specially desirable in this 
family. 


* Cotyledon, from koiyle, a cavity, as in the hip joint, in allusion to the 
form of the leaves of some species. 

t Spathulata^iV^ a small spoon or spatvla. 

J Sedum, from sedeo, to sit, in allusion to the dwarf growth. 

^ Sarmentosum, producing long shoots or runners 

II ComhretacecB, from the genus comhretum^ a name given by Phny to a 
climbing plant. 
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Quisqualis"*^ lNDlCA,f The Rangoon Creeper^ 

Is a very showy climber. The flowers change colour as 
age increases, therefore flowers varying from white to crim- 
son may be seen on the plant at the same time. Any good 
garden soil is suitable. Propagation by layers or cuttings, 

COMBRETUM (POIVREA)]; COCCINEA§ 

Is one of the most beautiful plants in cultivation ; the foliage 
is of a luxuriant dark green, and the flowers, which are pro- 
duced in elegant racemes, are of a brilliant scarlet colour. It 
succeeds well when planted in a pot or tub with a soil consisting 
of three parts of fine alluvial loam and one part leaf-mould. 
It is propagated easily by layers; but with the aid of fine sand 
and bell glasses cuttings may be struck easily. Very fine 
plants of this are planted near the front wall of the College of 
Science, Poona, which faces north i8° east. The soil is rich 
loam overlaying the usual debris of a building. 

COMBRETIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

Except in the larger size of all its parts and its greater 
hardiness, it is difficult to point out any characteristics 
in which this differs from Combretum coccinea. It thrives and 
looks well if cut back and kept in a shrubby form as a single 
specimen on a lawn. If permitted to run up the walls of a 
house its flowers are produced almost out cf sight. Propa- 
gated by layering without difficulty. 

* QuisqualiSf from quis^ who, and qualis^ of what kind— a natural exclama- 
tion on finding a strange plant. 

t Indica^ from India. 

X Poivrea, after Poivrc, a French traveller, 

{ Coccinea^ red«coloured. 
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Terminalia* CATAPPA,t Bengalee Badam. 

This very handsome tree bears a fruit which resembles 
almonds, and as the latter fruit is also called badam, much 
confusion arises. Tefminalia catappa is valued for its shade 
and landscape effects, but its fruit is acknowledged to be infe- 
rior to the almond. 

MYRTACEiE,j: 

The Myrtle Family. 

This family is represented in our gardens by the sweet- 
scented myrtle, jambool, rose-apple, and guava trees, anci is 
easily recognized by the presence of translucent dots and a 
vein running round parallel with the margin of the leaf 
connecting all other veins. Any ordinary garden soil kept 
moist is suitable for growing the members of this family- 
Propagation is effected by cuttings and seeds- The seed 
must in all cases be quite fresh ; in the myrtle and jambool 
it will germinate well if sown directly it is gathered from the 
tree — a condition which is rather exceptional. 

Myrtus communis, § The Myrtle, 

Is a sweet-scented shrub, indispensable in gardens. A 
deep well-drained soil and regular watering are the most 
favourable conditions for its growth ; propagate by cuttings 
or seeds. Besides the typical myrtle, a large-leaved and a 
small-leaved variety are in cultivation — the large-leaved 
variety is particularly fine. 

Syzigium jamolanum, Jambooly Nasedooy 
Is a large tree thriving well in deep soil with plenty of 
water available. Seedling plants afford a large quantity of 

♦ Terminalia^ in allusion to the leaves growing at the ends of the branches, 
f Catappa^ from the Malayan vernacular name. 

% Myrtace<B, from the genus myrtusyixom myron, perfume. 

$ Communis, common. 

37 
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indifferent fruit; but the finest sorts, which may be procured 
by grafting from select trees, are well worth cultivating on 
the banks of rivers and such positions where water is within 
reach; as the trees need very little attention. 

PsiDiUM* GUYAVAjt Guava^ Janiy Peyer^ Peycrooy 

Requires a deep sandy loam soil, and a free supply of 
water and manure after the fruit is set. The trees in culti- 
tion are generally seedlings, but grafted plants are easy to 
procure; and as a grafted plant bearing fruit of a high quality 
costs no more for water, manure, and soil than a common 
seedling, the grafted trees are much to be preferred, although 
a little morje costly at first. Layering, as described at page 
68, may be used to propagate superior varieties of the Guava. 

Guava trees are usually planted in lines ten feet apart and 
the intervening space cultivated with vegetable crops needing 
irrigation until the trees cover the soil. Districts having a dry 
climate are well adapted for its growth. 

The cultivation of this popular fruit is an important indus- 
try, and it appears that little has been done for its improve- 
met. As the trees in cultivation are chiefly seedlings, there is 
an immense variety in the quality of the fruit. There is a good 
opportunity for really valuable work by our Horticultural 
Societies on this tree. If an offer of Rs, 50 or Rs. 100 was 
given for a really fine sample of guavas, on condition that the 
tree from which the fruit was gathered should be available 
for grafting by the Society, it would doubtless be found, and 
something more useful than stunted palms in pots or ferns 
achieved. Grafting the guava is an operation that can be 
taught to an intelligent coolie in half an hour — a desirable 


* Psulium, from a crumb, in allusion to the crumb-like seeds, 
t Guyuva^ from the We^t Indian name. 
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system is detailed at page 65. An idea prevails among some 
classes that this tree can be caused to bear seedless fruit by 
removing the pith of the tree while young, but it has no 
foundation. Imperfection of the sexual organs in the flower 
only can bring about the absence of seed. 

PSIDIUM GUYAVA VARIEGATA 
Is an ornamental variety cultivated in Calcutta gardens, 
PsiDlUM PUMILUM, called by malees Chin-ka-jam, 

• A small shrub looking like a guava tree in miniature. It 
is grown in gardens as a curiosity. 

Eugenia Malaccaensis, Malay-ka-Ja 7 n. 

A small tree thriving specially in Bombay gardens and 
having shortly petioled, ovate, lanceolate, smooth leathery 
leaves Q to 12 by 3^ inches and dense racemes of shortly 
stalked bright crimson flowers having 4 sub or bicular glan- 
dular petals and numerous stamens. It is propagated by seed. 

Eugenia jamboos, Goolab Jamb, The Rose-Apple. 

A small tree with opposite lanceolate short-stalked leaves 
and large flowers having an immense number of long white 
stamens followed by a sub-globular berry of rich pink and 
white colours^ but an indifferent flavour. 

This tree is of slow growth and propagated by fresh seed. 

BeRTHOLLETIA* EXCELSA,t Brazil Nut, 

This seed is abundant in the principal oilman^s store shops 
about Christmas, but few people have succeeded in getting it 
to germinate. Mr. Nichols of Jaunpore has lately presented 
plants to the Agri-Horticultural Society of India. In a climate 

* BerthollHia^ in honour of Louis Claude BerthoUet, a celebrated l^reiich 
chemist. 

t ExceUdy high. 
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like that ot Kanara there is much probability of its growing 
well. To get the seed to germinate it should be ground on a 
stone until the shell is thin and then planted. 

Melaleuca'*' sxRiATA.t 

At Poona this occurs as a stifT erect shrub with thick 
leathery, linear, pointed, alternate sessile leaves and spikes 
of bright crimson crowded flowers resembling a bottle brush 
with their numerous stamens. It is of extremely slow growth, 
but in fair loamy soil remains healthy, flowers freely and 
needs little attention. 

It may be propagated by cuttings. 

MELASTOMACE/i*.! 

Melastoma Malabathricum.§ 

It is remarkable that this shrub is rarely met with in Indian 
gardens, although it has large, showy, purple flowers and 
grows freely in jungles that have not an extreme climate. In 
Flora of British India it is said to be found throughout 
India, very abundant/^ but that statement needs qualification. 
It is possible to travel many hundreds of miles in India without 
meeting with it. On the eastern side of the Western Ghauts 
it is abundant about the latitude of Vingorla, but a few degrees 
north it is not to be seen. The seed does not germinate 
freely or bear transplanting, but if sown on a raised bed 
consisting of one^half stones and one-half earth watered freely 
during the rainy season and protected from hot winds it will, 

♦ Melaleuca, from melas^ black, and leukos, white — the trunk of some species 
is black and the branches white. 

t Striata, striped. 

It Melastomaccw, from the genus meloUoma — melas, black, and s^fomOy a 
mouth, because the fruit of some species blackens the mouth. 

§ M^lnbathriiumAcom Malabar. 
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no doubt, repay the trouble. Its flowers are bright purple 
about 2 inches in expansion and produced in copious terminal 
panicles. 

LYTHRARIE^E* * * § 

The Mindie Family^ 

Inrlucleh a lew trees and shrubs of great beauty, thriving 
without spec iai care and easily propagated by seeds or cut- 
tings. 

LAGFRSTRCEMiAt Indica,^ The China Mindie. 

A very beautiful shrub, bearing flowers of every shade, from 
pale rose to dark crimson, and flowering early in the rainy 
season. Any good soil with regular watering is suitable. 
Propagate by cuttings or seeds. 

Lagkrstrcemia REGINA, § Jarool Tamam^ Moota lhandara. 

A very handsome tree, thriving in the Concan and other 
moist districts, casting its leaves in the hot season and 
flowering during the rainy season. Propagate by seeds. 

It has opposite, broadly eliptic, obtuse leaves 4 to 9 inches 
in length and large panicles of showy lilac flowers 2^ inches 
in diameter. 

Lagerstrcemia parvifloraJI Naneh, Daura, 

SidUy Lendi. 

An attractive tree from the immense number of its small 
white fragrant flowers produced at the beginning of the rainy 
season. The leaves are 2 to 3^ inches, oblong, leathery, with 
very short, if any, stalks, and of a greyish green colour. 

* Lythrariecp^ from the genus Lythrum^ from lythron^ blood — it is said from 
the colour of the flowers. 

f LagerUroemiay in honour of Lagerstraem, of Gottenberg. 

X Indicay of India. 

§ Regina^ the queen 

II Parvifioray small flowered. 
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Lawsonia'* * * § ^ ALBA,t The Henna Planty Mendee, 
Erkan^ Got4nta, 

Mendee is a hardy shrub, well suited for internal fencing. 
Propagate by seeds or cuttings. 

In a rich soil it may be cut down once a year with advan- 
tage as it attains s feet in height and bears its small white 
strongly perfumed flowers at the end of the rainy season. The 
prunings are worth about Rs. 5 per cartload if near a large 
city, for the preparation of henna. 

PuniCAI GRANATUMj§ Pomegranate, Daliniy Anavy 

Enjoys a deep calcareous soil and thrives with less water 
than is required for the other members of this family. The 
tree is usually raised from seed, but select varieties can be 
propagated .easily by cnarching. 

Pomegranate trees may be planted 8 feet apart and the 
ground cultivated with irrigated crops until the trees occupy 
the soil. Because pomegranate trees will live and bear some 
fruit with little attention, they are very often permitted to do 
so, while a good return for extra care may be relied on in the 
dry districts as well from this as any other fruit. A tree that 
bears fruit of good flavour with as few seeds as possible 
should be grafted on seedlings and none but the grafted plants 
grown. Such trees need no more manure, water, or land than 
common seedlings, yet the value of their fruit is very great in 
comparison. A caterpillar infests the fruit, causing immense 
loss ; the only prevention of it is to gather every fruit that is 
infested even to a slight degree and burn them. If the cultiva- 

* Z.aws<7nm,*after Dr. Lawson, who published a Voyage to Carolina” in 1709, - 

t Alba, white. 

t Tunica, from punicuh, Carthagenian 

§ Cranattiniy having seeds or kernels. 
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tors of a district will unite to do this, for several years the 
stock of that particular insect will greatly be reduced and fair 
crops during some years may repay the trouble. 

ONAGRACEiC,* The Fuchsia Family. 

This family includes the Evening Primrose {CEnothera\ 
Drummondii) ^ a trailing plant bearing large bright golden 
flowers open in the evening, which thrives in any fair garden 
soil, and is propagated by seeds, and the Fuchsia, which 
thrives well on our hills. By bringing well established plants 
Iroin the hills, the plants can be got to bloom freely for a year 
or so in the Deccan, but they gradually weaken. Also, 

]VSS\M\ J SUFFRUTICOSA.§ 

An erect herbaceous plant which thrives on the margin of 
a pond and is very showy during the cold season with very 
numerous bright yellow flowers of 4 petals about 5 inch in 
expansion and wdth alternate lanceolate leaves. 

Trapa j| DlSPlNOSA,f S/ngara, Panccphal. 

The well known singara nut or water chestnut with two 
spines growls freely in tanks having a muddy bottom and is 
very profitable wdicn near a market. It requires no special 
culture and may be propagated by fresh seed or plants. 

* Onagraceu'i from onagra, an old name for the genus acnothcra. 

t (Enothcra, from oinoi>^ wine, and anthcra, a hunt or cagei pursuit — an old 
Greek name given by Theophrastus to some plants the roots of which were 
eaten to provoke a thirst for wine. 

J yuiituedf in honour of a celebrated botanical family, 

i Suffruticoba, from sub, under, and frutex, a shrub— a less woody plant 
than a shrub. 

11 Trapa, abridged from iaUitrapa,^^x\ instrument with spines, used to im- 
pede cavalry by injuring the horses’ feet. 

IF Bisptnosa, having two spines 
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GEnothera rosea.* 

A very pretty little plant from Mexico, i foot in height, 
with pink flowers of 4 obvate petals, has establiscd itself in 
many gardens in this country, especially at Mahableshwar. 

PASSIFLORE^.t 

A group of plants chiefly of South American origin and well 
known in Indian gardens by the papay, Carica papaya^ and 
the beautiful climbing plants known as Passion flower. For 
the cultivation of all this group a rich open soil containing 
abundant lime and a liberal supply of water is desirable and a 
retentive black soil should be avoided. Propagation of the 
papay is generally by seed ; the other members of the family 
are easily increased by cuttings and layers. 

Passiflora EDULIS.J 

This is one of the most beautiful climbers in cultivation. 
If planted at the foot of a wall with an aspect not hotter than 
south-east and the light, open, limey soil noted above, its 
large three-lobed shining leaves and bluish purple star-like 
flowers with two whorls of filamentous processes radiating 
from the centre and a sweet cherry-like perfume and (on the 
hills) ovoid plum-like yellow fruit containing a refreshing juice 
render it a very attractive fruit. At 2,000 feet altitude in lati- 
tude i8®N. it flowers very freely throughout the rainy season, 
but rarely fruits ; at 4,000 it flowers and bears fruit abundantly. 
This species may be distinguished from other Passion flowers 
by two glands on the petiole near the ba:5e of the leaf and 
glandular serratures on the three bracts at the base of the 
flower. 

* Roseoi rose coloured. 

i Passifiore<p,irom the gexwxs passiflora, from paiior,\o suffer, and a 
flower. Given by the Jesuits from a resemblance to the passion of our Lord. 

J Eduhs, edible 
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Passiflora laurifolia.* 

With entire oblong leaves and large blue sweet-scented 
flowers, thrives with the treatment given above. In the West 
Indies this plant is valued for its fruit. 

Passiflora Radiana, often called Passiflora kermesina ^ 

Has three-lobed leaves and bright red flbwers produced in 
great abundance, one in the axil of each leaf, on long slender 
branches which hang gracefully when grown over an arch or 
on a tree. This species may be distinguished by glands on 
the petiole at irregular distances apart. It enjoys the coolest 
exposure attainable in the plains of India ©r slight shade. 

Passiflora RACEMosAf 

Has deep red or scarlet flowers two in each axil, and usually 
four glands on the petiole of each leaf, and resembles the last 
species in thriving with a very cool exposure or slight shade. 

Passiflora holosericea J 

Has soft downy leaves and flowers about 2 inches wide, 
spotted with red, purple, and white, and produced in great 
numbers during the cold season. 

Passiflora fcetida,§ 

A small white passion-flower having soft hairy leaves, a 
feetid smell, and the bracts’ at the base of the fruit very 
much divided, giving the fruit a pleasing mossy appearance. 
Useful in table decoration. This species has become a weed 
in Deccan gardens, 

♦ Laurifoha^ having leaves like the laurel. 

t Racemosa^ having long flowering branches, each flower being stalked. 

J Holosericea, all over silky. 

^ Feetidat having a disagreeable smell, 

38 
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TaCSONIA* INSIGNIS.f 

Closely resembles the Passion-flowers in habit and culture, 
except that it will not bear the heat of the plains. Between 
an altitude of 4,000 to 7,000 feet it thrives and blooms freely 
in autumn. Theplant may be distinguished from others nearly 
allied by its violet crimson sepals with a green keel on the 
outside, prolonged downwards into a spur one inch long. 

Passiflora MURUCUIA.J 

The bat-winged Passion-flower, often called Muruct 4 ja ocel- 
lata, \si a useful plant for covering a conservatory wall. Its 
remarkable spreading lobed leaves form a neat covering, but 
in the plains it rarely flowers. 

Carica§ papaya, II T/ic Papaw, 

This well known tree has been subjected to ill merited 
abuse, described as ugly and everything that is disagreeable, 
yet it may be questioned if there is a more handsome or 
generally useful tree in Indian gardens. If planted in a 
suitable position its tall straight stem crowned by a grand 
tiara of large palmate leaves gracefully disposed on long 
stalks, the sw'eet perfume of the pendulous male flower or 
the fruit borne by the female trees, useful in a green state as 
a cosmetic and when ripe a fair substitute for apples in a pie, 
surely are enough good qualities^to deserve attention. 

A loose very rich soil with abundant lime and regular irriga- 
tion is desirable. The seed may be sown any time during the 

♦ Tacsonia, from tacso^ the Peruvian name of one of the species. 

t Insignis, remarkable. 

X Mnrucuiay an American vernacular name. 

§ Cania, from Caria, erroneously supposed to be its native country. 

}l Papaya, from its vernacular name. 
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rains, a few seeds being put into holes 5 feet apart. If for 
ornamental purposes, the centre of a large group of shrubs is 
a suitable position — in this case the male tree should be 
preferred, as it produces numerous sweet-smelling flowers 
carried on long pendulous stalks. The first flowers appear 
when the plant is a few feet high, and a selection should be 
made at this time. If the plant is cultivated for fruit, one male 
to one hundred female trees is sufficient. The female flower 
is longer than the male, has a very short stalk, and may be 
recognised by the globular ovary in the centre. 

This plant is largely grown at Poona and Bhownagar as 
follows. The ground is thoroughly ploughed and heavily 
manured during the hot season or beginning of the rainy 
season and prepared for iirigation. In July or August brin- 
jal seed is planted with lines of papay five feet apart, a few 
seeds being put into holes three feet apart in the lines. 
Thinning is regularly attended to. The brinjal crop is cleared 
off during the autumn, and about the same time the first flow- 
ers of the papaw appear and declare the sex of the trees. As 
soon as this is determined, the male trees arc mostly pull- 
ed up, a few being retained in corners to fertilise the flowers 
retained for seed. Fruit intended for the market does not 
need fertilization because the fewer seeds that are produced 
the better. The edible part is, if anything, improved by the 
want of seed. 

The popular reputation of this fruit is given in the Rhar- 
macopoeiaof India thus: A belief in their powerful emmena- 
gogue properties [promoting the monthly discharge] prevails 
among all classes of women in Southern India; so much so, 
that they assert that if a pregnant woman partake of them, 
even in moderate quantities, abortion will be the probable 
result.^' 
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CUCURBITACE^* 

The Gourd Tribe. 

A family of climbing plants of great importance, from the 
numerous esculent fruits it affords (melon, cucumber, and 
others), and from a few important medicines (colocynth and 
elaterium). These plants have the sexes in separate flowers, 
and in many cases all the flowers of a particular plant are of 
one sex only. 

The cultivated members of this family are of very rapid 
growth, and in consequence require rich soil and abundant 
water; old, well decayed manure in large quantities is of 
much importance. Propagation generally is effected by seed 
only, but the stem strikes root freely, and cuttings may be 
used to propagate a few of the species, which live several 
years. 

The value of hereditary influence in this family is remark- 
able. To grow melons and cucumbers of fine quality from 
seed grown in the country is easy, but to grow the varieties of 
those vegetables that are common in Europe and America 
needs great care. Those varieties appear to be more delicate 
to need a subdued light and to be more subject to insect 
attacks than the country varieties. Raised banks of very rich 
friable soil with means of watering abundantly and the 
cloudy sky of the rainy season is the most suitable for growing 
exotic varieties, but unfortunately at that season few people 
care to eat this class of fruit. 

CUCUMIS f MELO, The Melon, Kurboos. 

Of the many varieties of melons that are grown in this 
country, the best suffer greatly from any excessive moisture 


* Cucurbitacea, irom the genxi'i cucurbita, a gourd, 
t Cuiumis, a cucumber, meto, a melon. 
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in the atmosphere, yet they enjoy a very large quantity of 
water at the root. Any rich friable loamy soil is statable. 

It should be laid up in large ridges, between which the seed 
should be sown and the plants trained over the ridges so as 
to be perfectly secure from excess of moisture. The seed 
may be sown any time from September to December^ 
When the plants have grown about a foot, the point of the 
shoot should be taken off, so that several other shoots may 
branch out ; the points of these should also be taken off until 
there are about a dozen branches. These may be permitted 
to remain until one or two fruits have formed on each branch, 
then the point should be taken from the branches, and any 
fresh shoots that appear should be pinched out. Water 
should be given freely once in two days until the fruit is 
nearly ripe, when it should be discontinued. The melon, 
like others of its tribe — the cucumber, pumpkin, &c. — has 
the male and female organs in separate flowers and some- 
times they are on separate plants. The varieties of melon 
grown in India are very numerous, and description of them 
would occupy more space than can be spared, but the chitla 
of Lucknow may be noted because Bonavia says it is rapidly 
deteriorating and needs the attention of all good cultivators 
to restore the high character the fruit formerly possessed. 
Externally it is lemon yellow, spotted with green or orange 
yellow, and internally greenish white, sweet, and of a nice 
soft texture ; very delicious and only grown satisfactorily at 
Alumbagh, Lucknow. 

Signs of Ripeness in Melons 

Vary with the variety, but generally the rich perfume and 
the soh feel are sufficient indications ; but some are overripe 
before these symptoms appear. In such cases the cracked 
foot stalk or a soft ring near to the stalk are the indications of 
value. It is amusing to watch a fruit dealer selling melons. 
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There are two systems: in one the buyer chooses the fruit and 
takes the risk of its being unripe, and in the other for an 
extra price the seller guarantees the fruit to be ripe. In the 
latter case he selects a fruit from his store and ostentatiously 
taps it with his finger nail all over, quietly testing it at the 
ring near the stalk in the midst of his humbug, then taking up 
his knife he boldly cuts out a bit and displays the colour 
and perfume peculiar to a ripe fruit of the particular variety. 

CUCURBITA MAXIMA, Gourde Bopala. 

Growing monster gourds is a very interesting and profitable 
amusement, and as large a fruit may be grown within the 
limits of a soldier^s garden as in any other. Procure several 
cartloads of well rotted horse litter; if it is dry and hot, water 
it well, and lay it up in a heap to ferment ; water the heap 
slightly daily, and at the end of a week, turn it over and 
water well again ; continue watering and turning weekly for 
six weeks, by this time the heap w^ill be greatly reduced in 
size, and should be quite cool and moist; dig the ground 
thoroughly a foot deep several times over in the meanwhile, 
and when the manure is ready, spread it on six inches thick 
and dig it in. About the middle of the rainy season plant 
several seeds in patches a few feet apart and water daily, but 
slightly at first. As the plants begin to grow fast, water 
more plentifully, but only every alternate day. Flowers will 
soon appear — pick off a few of the first to allow the plant to 
gain strength. In all the gourd tribe the male and female 
organs are in separate flowers, and it very often occurs that 
the flowers are all one sex on the same plant. By examining 
the flowers carefully it will be seen that some of them yield a 
quantity of fine yellow powder in the centre. These are male 
flowers, and this yellow powder, called pollen, must be carried 
to the female flowers before fertilisation can take place. 
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Very often insects perform this duty; but if no fruit is ap- 
pearing, it must be done by hand. The female flowers are 
generally much more numerous than the male, and may be 
distinguished by the absence of the pollen. Procure a camel- 
hair pencil and apply it gently to the centre of the male flow- 
er ; the pollen will adhere to the hairs; carry this to the 
female flowers and apply it gently all over the little knob in the 
centre of the flower. When the fruit begins to form pick off all 
other flowers that appear and the ends of the shoots. If any 
shoots appear nearer the root than the fruit is, cut them off 
entirely. Place some clean dry hay underneath the fruit and 
a shade over it to keep off the sunshine. By the time the 
plant withers up, the fruit should be a heavy load for a man. 
If kept for a month or so, before cooking it resembles in 
appearance and taste the Svsedish turnip. 

CUCUMIS SATIVUS,* The Cucumber^ Khira^ Kakru 

We are fortunate in India in having this vegetable, which is 
easy to cultivate, and by using the local varieties adapted to 
the seasons can be had in perfection during eight months of 
the year in districts where the rainfall does not exceed 40 
inches annually. Any rich garden soil is suitable. During the 
dry season arrange for irrigation and during the rainy season 
sow on raised banks, so that there may be no stagnant water. 
If a few seeds are put in once in 15 days from April till 
November a steady supply may be expected. 

CUCUMIS MADRASPATENSIS,t Mokia* 

A small egg-shaped gourd, averaging by | inch, used in 
pickling, is brought to market in considerable quantities in 
the Deccan during the three latter months of the year. It is 
not much cultivated, being abundant in hilly districts. 

* cultivated, 

t Maiira^pateni>i'i, from Madras. 
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Trichosanthes* ANGUiNA,t Padol^ Chiconda, 
Chachinday The Snake-gourd. 

A gourd attaining three feet in length with a thickness of 
three inches. Is cultivated as a rainy season crop, with an 
arrangement for training the plant on as described under 
Dilpasand. 

Trichosanthes PALMATA,t Miikaly KotindaL 

A gourd of a bright red colour and the size of an 
orange, borne by a perennial climber with palmate leaves, com- 
mon on the Western Ghauts. The flowers are slightly foetid, 
of a pale yellow colour, and extremely variable in form, some 
having long fringes to the petals and others having none, and 
interesting from the remarkably dark orange-red colour of the 
pollen which bees collect with avidity. 

It thrives in Deccan gardens without special care. 
Benicasia§ CERIFERA.II Pethay Kumhra, Pandree Chickee, 

A cheap gourd much used in pickle and in the manufacture 
of sweetmeats. It averages 5 lbs. in weight, is oval or globu- 
lar, regular in outline, has short stiff hairs, and is covered 
with a whitish bloom. Grown during the rainy season on a 
trellis as described under Dilpasand. 

LAGENARIAt VULGARIS,** DhudlOy KaddUy Lauki. 

This fine gourd is of easy culture and remains in season a 
long time. It may be sown at intervals of a month from 

• Trichosanthes. trix trichos, a hair, and anthos, a flower, in allusion to the 
long hairs of the corolla, 
t Anguina, snake-Iike. 

X Palmata, palm-shaped, referring to the leaves. 

$ Benicasiay in memory of the Italian nobleman of that name. 

II Ceriferay wax-bearing. 

^ Lagenaria. from lagena, a bottle. 

•* Vulgarisy common. 
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February till August on a sandy soil heavily manured and 
Watered, the seeds being planted in patches 6 feet apart, the 
creeping stems soon cover the ground. Ripe fruit of this 
sort 20 lbs. in weight are common ; for the table it should be 
cut very young and cooked with milk sauce. 

CIFRULLUS’^' VULGARIS, t Water-melon, Kalinda^ 
Tarbooxa. 

Some writers try to deprecate this fruit, but it is evident 
they have not enjoyed a ripe one that has been brought in at 
early morn, kept in a cool place, and eaten with sugar at 
midday with the wind at io6° Fahr. Then the water-melon 
is a melon. Its cultivation is most successful in the gravelly 
beds of rivers where the roots can easily reach water. Abun- 
dance of the richest manure must be used and the seed sown 
in January-February. A variety of this gourd is grown in hilly 
districts by sowing at the end of the rains ; it is in season 
from December till February, but is not greatly valued. 

CIFRULLUS VULGARIS nSTi5LOS\}^, % Dilpasand, Trindus, 
Tinda, Tensi. 

A globular smooth gourd sometimes with slight vertical ridges 
and when ripe of a pale yellow colour without markings. 
The average weight is lo oz. This variety is cultivated gene*- 
rally in Gujerat and Sind, but is not common in other districts. 
It is sown in the hot season in structures resembling the 
betel houses of Central India, but having less shade and is 
in season until the rainy season is well advanced, 

Tliis structure is built by firmly inserting posts about 3 feet 
in length in rows about the same distance apart and with nearly 
the same length between the posts. To the tops of the posts 

* Cttrullus>, from citrus^ in allusion to the orange-like fruit, 
t Vulgari^t common. 

I like a pipe, having a hollow stem. 
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transverse rods are fastenedi and the climbing gourds are 
trained to the uprights and across the transverse rods until 
the whole is covered by a leafy screen and the fruit hangs 
down beneath, The whole arrangement is distinctly tem- 
porary, but the effect is very pleasing. The foliage above, 
the gourds and legumes of many shapes and colours suspend- 
ed from the roof, and the moist sandy soil beneath combine 
to form a place where one is tempted to linger during the 
fierce heat of a Guzerat summer noon. The seed is black, 
ovoid in outline, and has a ridge following the outline of 
the seed. This vegetable is very delicious when properly 
cooked. 

CiTRULLUS COLOCYNTHIS,* The Colocynth Plant, 
Indrayan, Kuroo Indrayan. 

This valuable medicinal plant is abundant on the loose 
sandy tracts of the coast of Guzerat and in some parts of the 
Deccan on a loose open dry soil ; and if sewn on newly 
formed railway embankments it yields heavy crops and helps 
to protect the embankments from wasting away by heavy 
rainfall, owing to its long spreading stems lying close to the 
ground. In ordinary soil its cultivation is rarely successful, 
but on loose soil thrown out of conservancy pits good crops 
may be grown by sowing about the middle of the rainy 
season. 

To prepare the drug arrange some sheets of iron or smooth 
stones on the ground, pare and quarter the fruit, and spread 
it out on the smooth dry surface ; then cover it with iron 
sheets, keeping them slightly more raised at one end than at 
the other and inclined towards the south. By this means it 
will dry to the clean white spongy pulp which druggists ask 
a high price for. 

* Colocyntkist from Kolokunthis, the bitter gourd. 
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Momordica^ charantia, Karaliy Karola. 

An oblong yellow gourd covered with smooth tubercles and 
having the seed immersed in red pulp. This gourd is bkter, 
but appears to be much used in cookery. There are rainy 
and hot season varieties. 

LuFFAf i^lGYPTlCA, Gkiyay Tarot, 

An oblong fruit thickening at the lower end and without 
ridges, and 

Luffa ACUTANGULA,:f Turoi, Tarot, Katitaroi, 

An oblong fruit thickening at the lower end and having 
10 acute ridges, are both delightful vegetables when properly 
cooked and are in season during three to four months at the 
end of the rainy season. 

CUCURBITA PEPO§ 0VIFERA,1| Vegetable Marrow, 

This gourd is of easy culture in the Deccan during the 
rainy season and in southern districts having a heavy rain- 
fall during the cold season, but is not extensively grown 
because the indigenous dhudia serves nearly the same pur- 
pose. From the middle to the end of the rainy season, 
according as the rainfall is light or heavy, is the best sowing 
time, and a sandy soil with abundant manure and heavy 
w'atering is desirable. 

BRYONlA^f LACINIOSA,’*^* Nehoemeka, Gargoo naroo. 

A very ornamental small gourd produced in great abun- 
dance at the end of the rainy season when long vines bearing 

• Sfomordtctti from mordes^ to bite, the fruit appears bitten, 
t Lufa^ the Arabic name of one of the species. JEgypHca from Egypt. 

I Acutangula, having sharp ridges. 

§ Pepo^ a large gourd, a pumpkin. 

(} Ootfera^ egg-bearing, from the appearance of the fruit. 

% Bryonia^ from hryo^ to sprout out, in allusion to the rapid growth. 

* ♦ Lactniosa^ having tassel-like appendages. 
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clusters of 2 or 3 globular fruits, J inch diameter, of bright 
red colour with white spots. When the fruit is ripe the leaves 
are usually dried up and need to be removed for ornamental 
purposes. A deep alluvial soil and 30 inches of rainfall suit 
this plant well. Sowing should be made at the beginning of 
the rainy season. 

Cephalandra* lNDlCA,t Vimba^ Tela Boocha, 
Kaydonda* 

A useful climber ornamental on a rocky bank. It has a peren- 
nial rootstock, scabrid stems 3 inches diameter. Dioecious 
white flowers ^nd oblong bright scarlet edible fruit 2 inches 
in length. Any ordinary garden soil and natural watering 
suit it. 

UMBELLIFER^.J 
The Carrot and Coriander Family. 

A very large and important family, easily distinguished by 
its umbrella-like inflorescence, consisting of many rays spread- 
ing from one point and bearing very small white or yellow 
flowers, the Umbel. Among garden examples, the carrot, 
celery, and parsley are common, and the aromatic seeds, 
coriander (Coriandrum sativum) , dill ( Anethum graveolens ) 
are well known. The members of this order thrive jn deep 
gravelly rich soil with a free supply of w^ater during the 
growing season. Except in rare instances propagation is 
by seed only. 

Daucus§ CAROTA, The Carrot, Gajir. 

The carrot may be grown in the Deccan and like districts, 
where the rainfall is not over 25 inches annually during the 

• Cephalandra^ referring to the stamens forming beads. 

t IndicUf of India. 

X Umbellifera, from umbello, a sunshade, and fero, I bear, from the form of 
the inflorescence. 

§ Daucus, from daiikon, Greek, a kind of wild carrot; caroia^ a carrot. 
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rainy season as a culinary vegetable ; but the best flavoured 
roots are procured from sowings made during the cold 
season. It is better to have the ground for carrots manured 
the year previous and well turned up some time before 
sowing. The seed should be sown in lines eight inches apart, 
and the young plants thinned out about two inches apart* 
During the rains occasional slight watering is required if the 
weather prove dry ; but during the cold season, water should 
be given once a week. 

Large sowings for forage should be made in October and 
November, and if late rains are favourable good crops may be 
grown in the Deccan on a deep retentive soil without irriga- 
tion. At Poona the price is sometimes as low as Rs. 8 per ton 
in January. 

The Deccanee carrot is a root of good flavour, but small 
and very uncultivated looking, averaging 5 inches in length 
and 2i inches in thickness at the top, suddenly reducing to 
the point and buried to the crown. The seed is comparative- 
ly large and the leaves much less divided than Early Horn 
and other garden sorts. 

Of culinary varieties the following is a useful selection of 
carrots Early Scarlet, Dutch Horn, English Horn, Half 
Long Blunt Scarlet, and Altringham. 

ApiuM* GRAVEOLENS, Celery. 

The leaf stalks of this plant being the edible portion, it 
shoilld be grown rapidly, so that the fibre may not be deve- 
loped and the light shut out to make the stalks white or red, 
according to the variety. In its natural condition the plant 
has hollow leaf stalks, but carefully selected seed gives solid 
stalks having little fibre. The original plant is found wild 

♦ Apium, said to be from a Celtic word for water, referring to the natu- 
ral habitat of the plant. 
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in ditches in some parts of England and at the base of 
North-West Himalayas. It is easily cultivated in this country 
and very fine stalks can be grown ; but it is very rarely to be 
seen in the markets in a condition fit for the table. A well- 
drained soil is of the first importance. It should be dug i8 
inches deep, and a heavy coating of manure turned in. If 
the soil is of a thoroughly good draining quality, trenches 
should be dug 12 inches deep, the same wide, and manure 
dug in at the bottom of the trenches. 

The seed may be sown between July and November — the 
earlier time for districts having light rainfall and the latter for 
heavy rainfall — in lines six inches apart, on a bed of rich friable 
soil, and when grown about four inches the seedlings should 
be transplanted into the bottom of the trenches. The young 
plants should be watered gently at first ; but after the plants 
have begun to grow, water freely every three days, adding 
liquid manure at every alternate watering. 

When the plants have grown about 18 inches high, fill up 
the trenches with soil as high as the base of the leaves ; this 
will form trenches between the rows and then the water 
should be turned into them. The object of filling up these 
trenches with soil is to blanch the leaf stalks to render them 
white and crisp. 

If the situation is subject to a heavy rainfall or the soil 
retentive, it is better to dispense with trenches and put the 
young plants in beds, using drain pipes and straw to effect 
the blanching process. The essential part is to keep out the 
light. 

Petroselinum sativum, Parsley , 

This fine-flavoured herb can be grown to perfection in a 
great part of India ; it requires a free sandy soil, and water- 
ing once a week when established. 
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If the rainfall is over 50 inches annually, the beds should 
be raised so that the water may run off freely. 

CeLERIAC, or Turnip-rooted Celery^ 

Is a variety specially adapted for flavouring, but is not 
required in this country because in a plantation of the typical 
sort, many plants are to be found that are not fit for any other 
purpose. 

Hydrocotyle* Asiatica, Bhrumhee, Thul-kura, 

Coda gen. 

A pretty little plant creeping on the surface where the soil 
is moist and slightly shaded and bearing orbicular or kidney- 
shaped crenate or entire leaves to 2^ inches in longest 
diameter and obscure flowers in groups of 3 to 6. Care must 
be taken to distinguish this plant from the raCs-ear creeper, 
Ipomoea reniformis ( undir^kanee ), which is abundant on black 
soils in open dry places : they resemble each other much, but 
the Ipomcea has milky juice and very small yellow flowers 
not easily observed. The medicinal virtues of brumhee are 
given in the Pharmacopoeia of India as “ useful in constitu- 
tional syphilis, in non-specific ulcerations, and in skin diseases ; 
it is valuable both as an internal and a local remedy.^^ The 
preparations of the drug are a powder of the leaves dried in 
shade and kept in stoppered bottles and a poultice of the 
fresh leaves bruised.^* 

Hydrocotyle ROTUNDIFOLlA,t Hydrocotyle nitidula.' 

Pretty little creeping plants of dense growth and cover- 
ing the surface of flower pots that are regularly watered 
with a fresh green mantle. It is not beneficial to the princi- 
pal subject in the pot, because it prevents the stirring of the 

• Hydrocotyle^ hydor^ water, and kotyle^ a vessel, in allusion to the form 
of the leaves of some species. Asiatica^ from Asia. 

t Rotund if oUa^ having round leaves. Nttidula^ from nitidus, shining. 
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soil that is necessary for the healthy growth of many platlts> 
but when grown in small shallow pots by itself it is very 
charming. Regular and frequent slight watering and shade 
from direct noonday sunshine are the conditions it enjoys# 
Propagation is effected by division. 

Pastinaca* sativa, Parsnips 

This root can be grown easily in districts where the rain* 
fall does not exceed 30 inches as occurs in the Deccan, by 
sowing in deeply worked rich soil in July- August, and irri- 
gating when the surface becomes dry. Transplanting is 
apt to make the root forked and injure it for culinary pur- 
poses. 

CORlANDRUMf Coriander . The seed, dhunya \ 

the herb, khotmir. 

An herb in very general use among the people of India and 
easily grown in districts having slight rainfall from July to 
March; in other districts during the early part of the cold 
season it is abundant. The fruit, which is in English called 
coriander seed, is a widely known condiment. 

FceniculumJ VULGARE, Common Fennel^ Panmuohri, 
Burra-sof, 

CUMINUM§ CVMINUM, Cummin seed, Jira, 

PeUCEDANUM|| GRAVEOLENS,1f Dill seed, Sowa, 


• Pastinaca,{rom pastinum^ a kind of dibble, in reference to the form of the 
root. Sa/iva, sown or planted. 

t Coriandrum, from koris^ a bug, in allusion to the smell of the herb. 

J Fceniculum^ the I^tin name of the fennel plant ] vulgare^ common. 

4 Cuminum^ cyminum^ the Latin and Greek forms of the name of the cumin 
seed plant. 

U Peucpdanum^ from peuce, a pine tree, and danos, a gift, on account of the 
resinous substance which exudes from some species. 

^ Graveolens, heavy smciling. 
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Ckwix¥ copticum, Oway Ajwain, and 

Carum R0XBURGHlANUM,t Ujmud, Chanoo, Rhadomi, 

May be grown on sandy soil with irrigation if sown at the 
end of the rainy season. 

BEGONIACE^4 

The Begonia Family, 

Is a small group of very beautiful herbaceous plants, which 
thrive well in the Deccan in a coir-matting or grass conser- 
vatory. 

There are now two distinct classes, one distinguished by 
brilliant flowers, having tuberous roots, which require a dis- 
tinct season of rest, and the other distinguished by handsome 
foliage, which must be kept growing slowly during the dry 
season. 

The tuberous rooted section is raised from seed or from 
imported tubers. The seed is very minute, and should be 
sown on a mixture of w^ell decayed leaf mould and sand pre- 
viously thoroughly watered ; the seed on being sown should 
be covered with a layer of soil not thicker than ordinary 
writing paper, and if water is required before the seed has 
germinated, it should be given by immersing the pot in water 
very gently. Sow in April ; if good, the seed germinates 
quickly ; as soon as the plants are fit to be handled, pick out 
into shallow pots, and when two inches high, give a final 
shift singly into larger pots. By October the plants should 
be gradually dried off, and when thoroughly dried, laid aside 

• Carum ^ from Caria, where it grew. Copticum^ referring to the Copts-^ 
Chnstian descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

t Roichurghianumt in honour of W. Roxburgh, a famous botanist who 
worked in India. 

i BegoniaceePt from the genus Begonia ^ named after M. Begon, a French 
patron of botany. 

40 
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in a cool shady place till next May, when rc-potting is 
necessary. 

The foliage varieties are easily propagated by dividing the 
rhizomes or by leaf-cuttings. The centre of the leaf, with 
about an inch of the stalk, is the part which makes the best 
plant ; but any place where tw'o large veins meet will strike 
root if kept in a moist frame with a very sandy soil. 

Soil ^ — A mixture of ^ leaf-mould, J sharp sand, and ^ ordi- 
nary garden soil is suitable. The climate of Poona, of 
which details are given in the climate tables, produces very 
fine 'foliage^ Begonias, for the tuberous rooted section a 
few degrees cooler is desirable. A list of species and varie- 
ties may be found in the catalogues of the leading nursery- 
men. 

CACTACE«* 

The Cactus Family. 

Many of this family are highly ornamental, and should be 
cultivated in every garden. A soil of the richest character, 
consisting of decayed garden sweepings, manure, good loam, 
and broken bricks in equal parts suits them. The soil must 
be arranged so as to secure thorough drainage, as from April 
to November water should be given freely during dry wea- 
ther; during the interval the plants should be at rest, and 
require no water. Slight shade greatly improves the appear- 
ance of plants of this family. 

CEREUSf GRANDIFLORUS;): and CEREUS TRIANGULARIS§ 

Are climbers ; both are very satisfactory garden plants when 
treated as directed under Cactace/E. These arc night 

* Caciacea^ from kaktoSf a name used by Theophrastus to describe a spiny 
plant. 

t CtreuSf from cereuSt pliant, in reference to the shoots of some species. 

X GrandifioruSt large-flowered. 

( Triangularis^ three>cornered. 
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blooming, therefore during the evening the expanding 
flowers should be cut off with a portion of one side of the stem 
and taken in doors, when the flowers may be seen in full 
beauty before midnight. 

Opuntia* Dillenii, t 

The common prickly-pear of the Salem and Coimbatore 
districts, is very much admired for its large clear primrose 
flowers when it is seen in districts where it is less common and it 
does not propagate itself in dry districts at an alarming rate, 
as Opuntia Ntgricansy the common prickly-pear of the Deccan, 
does, and therefore it is preferable as a fence plant. 

PhyllocactusJ Ackermanni§ has rich crimson flowers 
6 to 8 inches in diameter, 

PhylloCACTUS CRENATUSll has creamy white flowers, 

PhylloCACTUS ANGULIGER^ has white petals and orange 
or yellow sepals. ^ 

The flowers open during the day and have a powerful 
fragrance. There are several othey species and many hybrid 
forms in cultivation. 

PHYLLOCACTUS HOOKERI** 

Is a very satisfactory garden cactus with flat crenate 
branches about 2 feet long growing in tufts, and bearing dur- 
ing the early part of the rainy season white sweeUsmelling 

• Opuntia^ the old Latin najue used by Pliny, said to be derived from the 
city of Opus. 

f Dillenttf after DillentuSt a famous botanist of 1687-1747, 

t Phyllocactus — Phyllon^ a leaf, and cactus, in allusion to the leaMike stems, 

§ Ackermanm, Ackerman n’s, 

Q Crenatus, having notches. 

^ Angultger, snake-bearing, in reference to the snake-like branches. 

♦* fiooken, after Sir W Hooker, an eminent botanist. 
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flowers 6 inches in diameter, which open during the evening 
and close next morning. The flower may be cut during the 
afternoon with a small portion of the stem taken in«doors and 
placed in water. 

To grow this cactus plant cuttings on a bank of rich soil 
mixed with broken bricks and water freely. 

EpIPHYLLUM* IRUNCATUM.f 

A small thornless cactus with short flattened branches 
abrupt!)' terminated and bearing numerous very bright colour- 
ed flowers of various hues from white to crimson during the 
cold season. As this plant is of a trailing habit it displays 
its flowers better when grafted on a stock having an upright 
habit, such as Petiska bleo^ or a short piece of Cereus 
serpentinus or Ccrcus triangularis* The graft is very easily ef- 
fected by cutting the skin off the flat branch of Epiphyllum about 
an inch from one end and making a cleft in the stock, into which 
the cut portion may be inserted and fixed by a bandage aided 
with a piece of cork if the place is in a hollow. The newly 
grafted plant should be kept in a moist conservatory until 
union has taken place. Some grafters use the Cactus thorns to 
fix the scion. There are many varieties of Epiphyllum trunca- 
turn in cultivation, which vary in colour and size of the flowers. 
Among the good sorts are mentioned in Nicholson's Diction- 
ary bicolor ^ white-edged with rose ; Coccineum rich deep scar- 
let; ViolaccuMj flow'ers large, pure white, with purple edges; 
Roseumy bright rose. 

Opuntia Ficusj Indica, 

A nearly thornless species, which is much cultivated in 
Southern Europe for its fruit, an insipid egg-shaped mass of 

* Epiphyllum^ from Epiy upon, and phyllotiy a leaf , flowers appear on flattened 
leaf-like plant branches. 

i Truncatumi lopped abruptly. 

\ Ftcus Jnehca, Indian fig 
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plant has been in cultivation in various parl^ of 

>ha during many years, still the Government of Madras was 
lately advised to import it from Malta and graft it on the 
<omrnon prickly-pear. Fortunately the Madras Agri- 
Horticultural Society had sufficient influence to prevent 
a ^orious waste of Government funds on the matter. It very 
rarely Occurs that a plant which grows freely on its own 
roots is improved by grafting: moreover, this plant very 
'>eldom ripens fruit in India. Dr. Voight’s statement, written 
many years ago, that it does not fruit in Bengal, has not been 
<v>ntradictcd. In the Deccan, with a very rich soil on a 
rocky bottom it flowers and forms fruit during April, but 
unless the rains are retarded the fruit does not ripen well. 

This species has flat oval branches 18X9 inches, spineless 
or with short spines in groups of 2 or 3, the longest attaining 
\ inch. The flowers are li to2 inches in expansion, clear 
yellow when fresh, but soon becoming coppery, the petals are 
irregularly emarginate. At the flowering stage the young fruit 
is 2 inches in length by i inch at the widest part ; it ultimately 
attains nearly twice this size and is armed, especially towards 
the apex, with numerous delicate spines, the longest of which 
attains ^ an inch. 

FICOIDEAE * 

A small group of herbs often with succulent leaves and 
adapted for culture in sandy soil without transplanting. 

ThFRAGONlAf EXSPANSA, New Zealand Spinach. 

A creeping herb with succulent stems, small yellow soHtarj 
or twin flowers on very short pedicels and triangular suc- 
culent, obtuse, or acute leaves 2 or 3 inches in length on stalk 
as long as the blades, and four-angled fruit. If sown thinly 
near the end of the rainy season on a sandy soil freely watered 

* FiLOidecpy from a fig f Tetragonia^ tetra^ four, and gonia an 
angle, in allusion to the four angled fruit. 
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will) pruti'ttion luun i t»i(l .tt ni^lU in ihc ncithrin districts 
\i \iil(Is a iioud Mip|>l\ <»1 IcdNcs tit lur use as spinach. It is 
propai^atcil truni s<‘c(l. which it } icld^ ahundantiy in the 
Dec c an. 

AK.vLI ACK.IC,’^ T/u hi V Family, 

Is .1 small grT)U|j ot shrui>s or c'limbing plants, with incon- 
spicuous flowers the [)lauts art cailtivated tor their ornamen- 
t*il loliagc. 

A compost (jt good loam, broken bricks, and leal mould in 
t‘([ual parts, with abundant watc'r from March to October, and 
in th(‘ interxal a distinc t season ut rest. Not permitting the 
plants to become dust-dry, but giving water at intervals of a 
week or so, if the [ilants arc growing in the ground, and if in 
pots emou^h to kc'ep tlu' soil bareh moist — slight shade im- 
]iro\Cs all the group. It is easy to engraft together several 
of the species, but no improvement is effected by the 
opcjation. Propagation ol this groujj is easily effected by 
c utlings. 

Pa 1 SI At i‘AI’YKnhRA,| Aralta paf^ynfe/a. 

A noble-looking shrub 8 to u led in height with 5 to 7 
lobed alternate' lea\es 8 to 12 inches in widtli, dow'iiy while 
young and gracefully disposc'd on long pelioIc-», I'his fine 
shiub thri\cs on a sandy soil slightly shaded and freely 
watered. This shrub is interesting as the source of the Chinese 
product long kiiowm to artists as rice paper, so-called 
“ |)apcr ’’ being a thin slice from tli<' [)ith ol this plant. 

It is easily propagated from the offshoots it seiicio up from 
its underground branches. 

FATSIA jAI’UN!CA<j; 

Is a graceful shrub resembling the above in form of leaf, but 
smoother and more suitable for eiiUi\atlon in cooler districts. It 

* Ayihn from t',.f a^altn -the* rncaninfj i>f this name' is unknown. 

t Fa'si' , fU r ✓fa from 1 lie Japanese uanit of one of the* species. 

porciuc r § fioni J^ipan. 
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is a favourite window plant in England and easy of propagation 
by cuttings of the stem, 

Aralia Guilfoylei. 

A very useful shrub of erect habit and not given to bending 
towards the light when grown in a room ; leaves pinnate of 
5 to 9 oblong, elliptic, bluntish leaflets, sometimes lobed and 
irregularly spinose. 

Aralia monstrosa. 

A sport or accidental variation of a branch of the above, 
which has occurred in many gardens. It is more dwarf in 
growth and the leaves are more deeply and irregularly serrate 
and the colour of the variegation varying in shades of greenish 
grey. A very showy plant when w^ell grown. 

Aralia Chabrieri 

Is thus described by Mr. Biswas, the well known Nurseryman 
of Calcutta : — The leaves of this handsome plant are pinnate 
in shape. It is of medium growth ; leaves alternate, in well 
developed specimens about a foot in length. The colour 
of the leaves is deep green with a wavy crimson at the 
midrib. It is a free-growing plant. On account of the 
elegant appearance of its foliage it must become a general 
favourite. 

Aralia longipes.* 

This ever^green plant is a native of North Australia and it 
is of erect-growing habit. The stems are furnished with 
digitate leaves, consisting of an elegant arrangement of 
oblanceolate acuminate leaflets which are slightly undulated at 
the edge. A distinct and useful addition to this ornamental 
genus. 


* Longipes i loug-stalked. 
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Aralia Veitchii.* 

A very graceful plant having leaves of about eleven narrow 
undulated leaflets which spread from the end of the slender 
leafstalk (digitate) ; the leaves are glossy green above and 
dark red beneath. 

Aralia Veitchii gracillima 
Has radiating leaflets about i inch in width and 6 to 8 inches 
in length with an ivory-white central rib. 

Many other varieties of Aralia recent introduction are 
found to thrive in lattice work or grass conservatories with 
little special care. 

The following are described by Mr, W. Bull, Chelsea, 
London : — 

PANAXf DIFFISSUM.J 

An interesting compact-growing stove plant, a native of 
the South Sea Islands. It has pale bright green leaves which 
are triangular, bipinnate, and crispate, the primary divisions 
with spiny-toothed bluntish secondary divisions, the teeth 
turned upwards, which gives to the surface of the leaf its 
crispy appearance. 

Panax dissectum.§ 

An evergreen plant of branching habit ; the leaves are 
numerous, drooping, and bipinnate, having the obovate cuneate 
leaflets very greatly varied in size and outline, all of them 
being furnished with long marginal teeth. This plant from 
its plumose character and elegant habit is exceedingly pretty 
for table decoration and other ornamental purposes, 

♦ Veitchiit atter Veitch, a well known nur^ryman. 

t Panaxt from all, and a remedy, in allusion to the supposed medi- 
cinal properties of one of the species. 

X Dijffisum, twice cleft. 

4 Disectutn, twice cut. 
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Panax dumosum* 

A remarkably neat and pleasing dwarf stove plant, with 
short-jointed stems, thickly clothed with deeply divided cheer- 
ful green leaves. 'Fhe petioles are olive-green, mottled with 
brighter green, and terminating in a roundish-ovate pinnately 
divided blade of numerous variously-shaped lobes, the pinnai 
furnished at the margins with incurved spiny teeth. Extremely 
ornamental. 

Panax plumatum f 

A very elegant plant from the South Sea Islands. The 
leaves form a crispy head of foliage, and arc very el(‘gantly’ 
divided. It is a plant of pleasing character, hav ing the aspect 
of Panax lac iniatiim^ but many degrees more finely cut. 

PaN\X VlClORI/E-X 

A distinct and very graceful stove plant, thickly furnished 
with leaves of a remarkably elegant character, forming a 
recurving mass of pleasing variegated foliage. d'he leaf- 
blade is tern ate, the leaflets being prettily margined vvitli 
white, which gives the plant a remarkably lively and pictorial 
('harac'ter. It is a native of the South Pacilic Islaiuls, and is 
one ol the most elegant variegated plants of modern introduc- 
tion. 

Panax cociu.eatvm,^ 

Pan \x fru I icosrM, || 

Panax NiTii)LM,f 

are old garden favourites and very useful in table decoration, as 
the leaves retain their line green colour for some time. 

* Duniosnni, bushy. 

t Plnmatuui, plumed. 

X Vi< forid’, Queen Victoria. 

§ Cochlcdtnvi, sh(‘ll.likc, the Icavch resemble the oyster shell, 

1 /o //Zucs/n//, slit uhhv. 

NiiiiiifUfy neat. 
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Heptapleurum* VENULOSUM,t Paratropia% venulosa. 

A very striking shrub, with bold palmately compound 
leaves, having elliptic entire leaflets on long foot-stalks. It 
thrives with the treatment given under Araliacea: if kept 
in the grass conservatory or the northern side of a tree. 

Hedera Helix, Ivy, 

A variety of this plant that has none of the beautiful green 
of the ivy of Europe, grows freely on the shady side of a house 
in the Deccan. 

CORNACE^.§ 

A small group of trees or shrubs chiefly inhabiting tempe- 
rate regions. One member, 

AuCUBAH JAPONICAjf 

Isa favourite garden shrub in England, which has often 
been tried in India. At an altitude of 5,000 feet with protec- 
tion from noonday sun it grows fairly, but at lower altitudes, 
where it has to compete with crotons, it is not much valued. 

CAPRIFOLIACE.1^.’»^* 

The Honeysuckle Family* 

The Indian garden members of this family are scandent 
shrubs with opposite sessile or connate leaves and irregular 
flowers in terminal groups subtended by pairs of leaves unit- 
ed base to base, connate^ the stem passing between the united 
leaves, perfoliate. 

* Heptapleurum — Hepta, seven, and pleuron^ a rib. 

t Venulosum, veined. 

X Taratrophia-^Parairopey a bending, in allusion to the bent petioles. 

S Cornaceee^ from the genus cornus^ the Latin name of the cornel tree. 

\\ Auruba, the Japanese name of the shrub. 

^ Japonica, from Japan. 

Cctprifoliatcce^ from the genus caprifolium^ goat-leaf. 
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Lonicera* * * § sempervirens 

Has with the above characteristics dark green leaves and 
flowers scarlet outside and yellow within. 

It is hardy and useful under ordinary garden treatment 
throughout the Deccan. 

LONICERA LESCHENAULTIIf 

Has softly hairy branches and leaves of a pale green colour, 
the leaves subtending the flowers i to i inch in length and 
petioled. The flowers in shortened panicles, pale yellow and 
sweetly perfumed. 

LoNICERA FLEXUOSAi and AUREA§ RETICULATA. 

A pretty little climber with golden coloured veins in its 
opposite, elliptic, ovate, acute, nearly sessile leaves, 2 X i 
inch veins : thrives nicely at an altitude of 4,000 feet, but at 
lower elevations loses much of its beauty. 

RUBIACEiE.il 
The Coffee Family, 

A very important group of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, including cinchona (source of quinine), ipecacuanha, 
cofifee, madder, and other plants of economic importance, 
and a large number of ornamental plants. Many members 
of this family are hard-wooded, and ordinary cuttings strike 
root with difficulty. In this class layering or fresh seeds may 
be employed for propagating, or if shoots come from the base 
freely, as in some species of Gardenia, cuttings of under- 

* Lonicera, after Lonicer, a German botanist. 

f Leschenaultiit after Leschenault, a French botanist who travelled in India 
and died at Bombay. 

J Flexuosa, bending hither and thither. 

§ Aurea reticulata^ golden-netted. 

II Rubiacea, from the genus rubia, from ruber, red, in allusion to the dye 
which is extracted from the plant. 
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ground root-Iiko stems may be used. I'liis is the method 
touiid successful with the ipecacuanha plant. The seeds as a 
rule retain the germinating power but a short time. The 
soft-w’ooded species strike root freely. 

Soil , — For the hard-w^ooded kinds a good ailu\ial soil mix- 
ed w’ith one-fourth part of broken potsherds and for the soft- 
W'ooded the same mixture with one-fourth leaf mould added. 

Coi TKA* ARAnirA,t Boon. 

When not disturbed by the leaf disease — a fungus wliich 
has committed great ha\oc on cofTee plantations — this valu- 
able shrub thrives well at from 3 to 1,000 feet altitude in 
Southern India on a soil rich in v(‘getable matter, such as is 
found when a forest is cut down. At an altitude of 1,000 to 
2^000 feet it also grows well on alluvial soil, with the aid of 
regular w’atering. At Poona it grows w'cll on decayed trap soils 
regularly watered, and occasionally produces such heavy crops 
that it is doubtful whether its cultivation under irrigation on a 
large scale in that district would not b(* profitable ; the difli- 
culty would be to get sufficient land of a suitable kind within 
a ring fence and under a canal. In garcUms throughout 
the country it can easily be kept as an ornamental shrub, 
flow'^ering freely. Propagation by fresh seeds, w'hich have 
been dried without removal of the pulp. 

COKFEA LiBERICA.J 

This species, which was introduced some* years ago, has not 
made much progress. Its leaves are large and it needs a 
more moist climate than is necessary for Coffca Arahica, 

* Coffen^ from Coffee, a province of Tarea, in Africa, where the common 
coffee jrrows in abundance, 
t Arahica, from Arabia, 
t Lihoua^Uinw Liberia. 
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IXORA.^ 

A genus of very ornamental shrubs having opposite entire 
smooth leaves with intrapetiolar persistent stipules. Flowers 
of 4 or rarely 5 pt tals in dense tripartite corymbs. Many 
of this genus are indigenous to India and thrive well in 
gardens. A great number of varieties have lately been raised : 
those offered by Mr. W. Bull of Chelsea, London, are described 
below and will certainly be great acquisitions in our gar- 
dens. Ixoras thrive specially in moist districts, but with 
slight shade and irrigation can be grown successfully through- 
out India: — 

^^To induce the hybrid varieties of this genus to flower 
freely a bed of sandy loam mixed with a liberal supply of 
old manure should be prepared in a position slightly shaded 
and with irrigation available, the upright-growing varieties 
being ])lantcd in the centre and the dwarf sorts towards 
the sides^ Gladiolus, or other plants of similar habit may 
be planted between the Ixoras to enliven the bed until 
the principal occupants have grown up. The after treat- 
ment necessary is a yearly dressing of fresh loam before 
the rainy season ; much manure is apt to induce growth 
more than flowers, and a thin screen to keep the sun 
off and enlarge the blooms during the flowering season 
which extends from December to February. Propagation is 
effected by half ripened cuttings in sand under a frame and by 
seeds. 

IXORA ACUMlNATA.f 

A shrub of upright habit with few branches. Flowers in 
cold season in Deccan, pure white, fragrant, large, tube i| 
inches in length ; leaves petiolate, broad, lanceolate, smooth. 

* Ixora, meaning doubtful 
t Acuminafii, having pointed leaves. 
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IXORA COCCINEA.* 

Dwarf bushy habit, flowers bright red in largo heads, 
leaves sessile, cordate, oblong, acute, shining. Abundant in 
the Concan. In Calcutta this plant is used as an edging for 
wide roads with very satisfactory effect. 

IXORA COCCINEA BHANDUCA 
Is a variety of the above with scarlet flowers. 

IxORA MACROTHYRSA^t Botanical Magasme^ No. 493, 
Tab. 6853. 

Other species of are so successful in our gardens in 
moist districts that the introduction of this grand species may 
be confidently looked for soon. It has bright red flowers pro- 
duced in heads 8 inches in diameter and in other respects 
closely resembles Ixora acuminata. 

IXORA LANCEOLARIA4 

Flowers greenish white in terminal corymbs, leaves lan- 
ceolate 9 X I inch, pallid, smooth, with nerves running paral- 
lel almost at right angle with the midrib. 

The following garden vareties are in Mr. W. Bull’s recent 
list ; — 

IXORA AMBROSIA, § 

A distinct and very free-blooming variety, producing fine 
trusses of flowers of a bright orange salmon colour. 

Ixora aurora, || 

Fine trusses of large attractive flowers, orange-buff on 
opening, changing afterwards to bright salmon, 

* CoccineUf scarlet. t Macrothyrsa, having a large crowded inflorescence. 

X Lanceolaria, lance-leaved. ^ Ambrosiaf pleasing to taste or smell. 

il Aurora^ goddess of morning. 
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IXORA BELLA.* 

An exceedingly pretty and effective variety, producing 
fine trusses of flowers of a salmon-pink colour, shading off to 
light salmon. 

IXORA CHELSONI.f 

The flower pips of this splendid variety are of large size 
and of exceptionally good form and great substance ; they 
are produced in immense round full trusses; colour bright 
orange-salmon, flushed and shaded with pink, 

IXORA CONCINNA.J 

A splendid variety producing large and compact trusses of 
fine flowers, which on first expanding are of a bright salmon 
colour, but gradually change to deep salmon-pink ; extremely 
beautiful. 

. IXORA DECORA.§ 

Yellow flaked with rosy crimson; remarkably attractive; 
a magnificent variety producing noble trusses of very large 
fine flowers. 

IXORA EMINENS-II 

A splendid variety of exceptional merit, giving trusses of 
fine, large, well-formed flowers, clear buff on opening, chang- 
ing afterwards to light salmon-pink, 

IXORA EXIMIA.f 

This variety produces fine large trusses of pips with very 
long tubes ; the colour on opening is buff, changing afterwards 
to salmon pink. 

* Bella^ handsome. t Chelsoni^ Chelson’s. I Concinna^ neat. 

{ Decora^ decorous. || Eminens, large, 1) Eximia^ excellent. 
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IXOKA (UCMNrA/ 

A line addition to this sho\\y and clfeetivc genus. It lias 
round and welMormed pips of aricli orange yellow eolour, pro- 
duced in large and compact trusses. 

IXORA ILLUSlRIS.t 

A splendid variety, producing immense truss(‘s of flo\\c“rs 
of a line bright orange-salmon c'olour; extremely showy and 
ornamental. 

IXURA INSI(;.\IS.| 

A fine variety of c lose dwarf habit ; deep rosy crimson 
shaded witli orange, borne in a compact truss. 

IXORV MIRANMIA. 

This ^ariety produces compac t trusses of flowers which on 
lir:5t opening are of a buff colour, but change gradually to a 
rosy-salmon shade. 

IXORA ORNATA.^j 

* • 

A remarkably free. Idooming varie ty, producing good trusses 
of bright orange-salmon flowers in the greatest prolusion. 

IxoRA PicirRAi \.1| 

An extremely Horiferous varic-ty ; the: flow ers on first opc-n- 
ing are of a bright orange colour, which gradually change to 
buff. 

IXORA RROFUSA. 

An extremely frce-flow^ering variety, producing very line 
huge trusses densely furnished with flowx-r |)ips of a beau- 
tiful rich soft ro.sy salmon colour. 

IxORA SPLENDIDA. 

A magnificent variety producing profusely very large and 
handsome trussc;s of flowers of a rich briglit orange-crimson 
colour, remarkable, showy, and attractive. 

* /la, a jewel, } brilliant. | remarkable, 

§ 0/-na^a, ornainciiUl, pamlcd. 
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IXORA VENUSTA.* 

A beautiful variety producing fine trusses of very large 
flowers, whicli on first opening are of a bright orange colour, 
changing afterwards to salmon-bufiP. 

RONDOLETIAf ODORATA. J 

A hard-wooded shrub having leaves in opposite rather 
remote pairs, ovate, acute, or somewhat acuminate entire 
waved on very short petioles. Hranches rounded, downy, and 
producing line trusses of orange scarlet flowers. Cuttings of 
half ripe wood taken during the cold season strike root under 
a glass frame if v^ery carefully watered, excess being very 
fatal. The odour of this flower is nut generally remarkable in 
our climate. 

Hoffmannia § Ghesbreghtii. II 

A very handsome undershrub or herbaceous plant suitable 
for the glass conservatory. It has a straight, four-angled, and 
winged stem opposite attaining 3 feet in height, broadly 
lanceolate, pointed, entire, with prominent veins, and of a 
dark velvety greiMi above and deep red beneath. A varii^ty with 
white variegation and of more delicate growth is in cultivation. 
When the plant loses its lower leaves in the hot season it 
should be cut dowm to w’ithin two inches from the soil. If 
the cuttings are j)laced in a moist shaded frame nice young 
plants will b() (juickly obtained and tlie old stoc'k will shoot 
out again with vigour. Only one growth should be encouraged. 
Soil should bo rich in leaf mould and sand, and kept moist 
during th(‘ grown’ng season. 

^ i"rti7ista, lovely. 

I ia^ nftcr William Rondolet, a scientific physician, 1507-1566. 

t Odorata, odorous. 

^ Hnff mauuta , aft(‘i G. T. Holfmann, piofcb^or of botany at Gottingen, 1862. 

II CBie ^bicght’s. 
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Pavktta* Indica. 

A largt* shrub ^alued for its elliptic, lanceolate, shortly peti- 
olcil leaves with a distinct white midrib. 

(iAKDENlAf GUMMIFERA.'I 

A woody bush with resinous buds and opposite, sessile or 
nearly sessile, oblong, pointed, shining leaves 2 to 4 inches in 
length wideiu-d towards the apex and having 15 to 20 pairs 
of veins running from the midrib to the margin (nerves). 
Flowers with very short stalks pure white while fresh and 
3 inches diameter, succeeded by ellipsoid fruit one inch in 
length. This very beautiful shrub thrives on a deep stony soil 
with occasional watering. It may be raised from seed or by 
layering. Plant from layers flower the first season. 

Gardenia Florida, § Gunduraja. 

Idle double-flowered variety of this neat shrub is much 
valued in the districts where it thrives, those being such as 
have heavy rainfall during a part of the year; in other districts 
its place is taken up by the showy Taber fuemonta na coronaria^ 
Tagar, Gardrnia florida, is in our climate of slow growth 
forming a compact shrub bearing opposite elliptic leaves, acute 
at both ends and almost terminal solitary white flowers i inch 
diameter having a powerful perfume. 

MUSS/ENI)A|| frondosa 

And allied spec'ics are showy shrubs having small white or 
orange-i olourt^d llowcrs with one of the calyx lobes developed 
into a pur<‘ white leaf varying much in form and size. 

* Valletta ^ the vernacular name of the plant in Malabar; Indica, from India. 

t Gni'dejua, in honour of Alox. Garden, of Charleston, Carolin.'i, one of the 
correspondent of EIIjs and biiniieus. 

+ CiHinni' /(‘HI , 2,^n\-\niiu \r\g. $ Florida ^ ^ovtery, 

1 , Mn\s(x:}Ldn^ h name applied by .Singalcsc to some of the species ; frondosa^ 
leafy. 
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In Calcutta gardens these shrubs grow freely and on the 
Western Ghauts southwards and other moist districts are 
indigenous. Propagation is easily effected by c uttings and 
seeds. 

DIPSACE^* 

This very small group of herbaceous plants include a few 
garden favourites. 

SCABIOSAf ATROPUKPUkEAj 

Is in this climate an annual. If sown at the end of the rainy 
season a fine show of bloom may be expected about January 
and February. Rocks, loose loam, and steady watering ue 
necessary. 

SCABIOSA WeBB1ANA§ 

Is of dwarf growth, large yellow flowers, and pinnatified 
hairy leaves. At Baroda this forms a sdiowy bedding plant 
during January in sandy soil regularly watered. It may be 
sown from September to December, 

COMPOSIT/E' 

T/ie Aster or Sunjloix'cr Family, 

A larger natural order of herbaceous plants, rarely shrubs, 
distinguished by the remarkable infloresence tommonly called 
the flower, consisting of numerous small flowers seated close 
together on one fattened stalk called a head, as may be seen on 
dissecting a sunflower, karala^ or aster. The order 

includes many beautiful flowers and several valuable oil- 

* DipsacecB^ from the genus dipsacus^ a Greek name used by Dioscoridcs, 
from dipsao^ to thirst, probably in consequence of the connate leaves of fl- 
ews holding water. 

t Scabio^a, from scabiest the itch, which disease the common species is said 
to cure. 

t Atropurpurcay dark purple. 

i Webbiana^ Webb’s. 
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seeds, as sunflower, Ilelianihus annus^ kurdee or kosnmba ; 
safllower, Carthamus tinctorius, karala or khorasance ; 
Guizotia Abyssinica^ and several medicinal plants, as chamo- 
mile and do%'na. 

For cultivation a very well worked soil, enriched with leaf 
mould and sufficient water to keep the soil moist during the 
growing season, is neces^^ary. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, division, or cuttings, 
and yearly transplanting to fresh soil desirable for perennial 
species. 

The Dmilia.’*" 

This showy flower lias, in the hands of the florist, been 
divided into two di^tiiK't classes, both (;f which ar(‘ popular in 
dry districts like the i)ec'( an, where there is not too much 
rain during the w'et season, or in hilly districts where alti- 
tude compensates for excess ot rain in this country. The old 
double varieties form great globes of vivid colour and the 
new bingle-flower<.‘d varieties are remarkable for profusion of 
bloom combined with brilliant colour. 

For the cultivation of either sort a very ri('h soil is neces- 
sary, and dried fish will be found in some ])Iaces a very con- 
venient means of enriching the soil ; old cow-dung may also 
be used in considerable quantity. 

The old double varieties are propagated in this country by 
dividing the root when it is showing growth in May. This 
must be done very candully, taking pieces showing fresh buds 
with some of the thick roots attached These should be potted 
and watered carefully until fresh roots are formed, then plant- 
ed out or potted in very rich soil. 

* Dahlia^ named in honour of Dr. Dahl, a Swedish botanist and pupil of 
Linnaeus. 
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The young shoots may also he struck as cuttings on a bed 
of fermenting material called a hotbed^ covered by a frame 
with glass top, kept shaded from bright sunshine. But this 
requires considerable skill to manage, as excess of moisture 
is apt to be produced, causing decay. 

The new singh? varieties are grown from seed, which should 
be sown betwt^en the beginning of May and the end of July; 
if good it germinates in a few days. When two inches high 
the plants sh(>ul<I be transplanted to other pots or beds of 
carefully j>rt‘pared soil in a moist shady place and may be pul 
in 4 to 5 iiuh(.‘s .qjart. Here the plants remain until six 
inches high, when they sliould be transplanted to their final 
(|uarters. If a inas^ of tlowers is re<]uired the plants should 
bv. put in 3 feet apart and a neat stake pro\ iclcd to support 
ea('h [)lant. Dlooin will begin from early sowings about the 
middle of August and by late sowings continue till December. 

The treatment detailed for the single dahlia will be found 
suitable for — 

CoKKOFSiS TINCTURIA.* — Flowers maroon and )elIow, tall. 

COREOFSIS AKiSTOSA.t — Flowx'rs maroon and yellow, dw^arL 

Tacetes ERECTA.J — African Marigold; Gendu, 

T A G E r ES FA r U L A . § — Frc n c h M a r i go I d , ^ M a cIi a m u L 

Heliantiius annus. |] — S unllovvcr, SiiriachaphuL 

Sl’ILANTHESH ACMELLX, — - Ikulkara, 

• Coreopsis, koris^ a bug. and opsis, like, referring to the appearance of the 
scc^. Tincturia^ coloured. 

f Atistosa, having sharp points. 

X Tagetes, a name of mythological derivation, from Tagers, one of the Etrus- 
can deities. Erccta^ erect. 

§ Patnla, spreading. 

j{ Hcliaiitlius, the sunflower. A^niuSf of one year. 

^ SpUanthes^ from spilos, a spot, and anihos^ a flower, in allusion to the 
original species having a brown spot in the centre. 
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Calkndula officinalis.* — Marigold. 

Zinnia ELFCANS.t 

Callistephus hortensis.J— German or Chinese Aster. 
Centaurea cvanus.^ 

Cosmos bipinnatcs. 1| 

Lactuca^ sativa, Lettuce , 

Is one of the plants that have been so long in cultivation 
that its native country is doubtful. In this country it can be 
grown to perfection. It is eaten after dressing with various 
mixtures of oil, vinegar, salt, &c., w ithout cooking, and is the 
chief of the vegetables called salad by the Knglish. In 
districts witli slight rainfall seed should be sowm fortnightly 
from the beginning of the rainy till the end of the cold sea- 
son. With heavy rainfall, the rainy season should be half 
over before sowing and the early crops raised under shelter 
and planted out on elevated ])cds. When the young plants 
are fit to handle, they should l)e planted out 9 inches apart 
in a bed of very rich friable soil .and w’atered slightly once 
a day in dry weather. If inclined to spread tie the outer 
leaves together at the top. This will cause the plants to 
heart.” 

To be tender and crisp lettuce must be grown raj>idly, 
and in hot weather should be shaded during the heat of the 
day. 

* Calendula, from calendar the first clay of the month, in allusion to the 
almost perpetual flowering. OJficinalU, sold in shops. ^ 

t Zinnia, named after Zinn, a German botanist. Elegancy elegant. 

X Calhtcphusy from kalUto^, prettiest, and i>tcphos, a crown, in allusion to 
the appendages on the ripe fruit. IIortc7t^is, of gardens. 

S Ccntaurcay from kcntaurioriy the name given by Dioscoridcs to the 
century, Ktythrcca tentaurium. Cyanui>, dark blue. 

|{ from kosmos, beautiful. Bipinuntu'., having two pinn?e. 

iMctuca;*, the old Latin name, from Arc, inilk, with reference to the milky 
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To save seed, select the best developed plants during 
1)<< ember and trciri^^plant to a fresh soil. All inferior plants 
that have not groNvn Fit for table should be rooted out and 
not allowed to flower, if this is not attended to, the seeds 
from the selected plants will be inferior. 

There arc tw o distinc 1 1\ pes, c abbage and cos. The cabbage 
lettuce ha\c broad loiimkd leaves forming a low spreading 
lu‘ad. l'h(‘ t os lettuc ( has morf narrow and upright leaves. 
The foliowing is Mr. W. DuITs select list with prices in 
London — 

CAunAor Varietifs. 

Per 07 . d* 

AilThi Vi /vr Round, a very hardy compact soit, 

vvlnlt , s(»lid, *ind c risj) .. ,,, ... ... i o 

IJROWN Hi icil, hard), line ior autumn ‘mowing ... O 8 

Dri Miih \I) or M\I I \, one of the largest and best 

^uinnui lettuces ... ... .. ... o 9 

Lari \ Pvris IMvrkei, this very distinct and hand- 
some v ai uHv Is extcnsivel) cultivated in the IWis 
Maikc 1 Ciai dons ... ... ... ... .. i O 

Gr\N1) Admirvl or Jk)YAL, large and cusp o 8 

Hamah RsMIFII Hvrdy Grp fn, the bestfoi standing the 

winter ... ... . ... ... ... ...08 

Neapomian, very (irm-hcarted, tender, crisp, and early o 8 

New York, large solid head, tender, crisp, and ex- 
cellent flavour ... 

Si ANSI LAD Park, one of the hardiest varieties in 

cultivation ... ... O 9 

Tom Thumb, very sweet, solid, and compact i 3 

ViClORlA or Red Eogpo, hearts quickly and stands 
the summer well 


• • • 


t • • 
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Cos Varieties. Per oz. — d. 

Drown, Bath, or Bearfield, white-seeded, large 
and sweet: stands the winter well ... ... ... o 10 

I'rown or Bath, black-seeded, resembling the pre- 
ceding, except in the colour of the seed ... ... 13 

Hick’s Hardy White, fine for spring or...iLUtumn»‘^- 
sowing, stands a lonir time ... ...' * ... 1 3 

London Superh White, largo, crisp, and sweet ... 1 o 

NonsL’CH ( Ivcrys), a most valuable variety for sum- 
mer use ... ... ... ... ... ... ... o 10 

Paris or BRiGiiroN Green, a well-known sort ... o 10 

I^VRis White, large, compact, and crisp, excellent 

for summer ... .. o 10 

Poona Brown Cos Lettuce. 

A lettuce with blat'k servl closely r{‘scmbling tlie Piath Cos 
was introduced at Poona by a (dergyman 30 yi'ars ago and has 
become perfectly acclimalisi'd : it is tlu: favourite of llu' mar- 
ket gardeiKTs b{V'ause it is large an<l jiacksand bears ('arriage 
well, and of the consumer b(*.caus(‘ it is crisp and of delic'ious 
flavour It does not ^ stand' long, but lettuce remarkabh^ for 
long standing without sending uj) a ilowi'r stalk in this cli- 
mate have gen(*rally got othrr characteristics that ar(‘ not so 
desiraiih’. As no annual plant brought from l^jigland can be 
grown 30 years at Poona and rtdain all its original charac- 
t<*risti('s, this variety may now be called th<‘ Poona Brown 
Cos. It is a large lettiua* of the lru(‘ cos iorm and black-st‘(Mled. 
Ij a\es a ri(’h brown outside, grc'enish white inside, temhu’, 
cri^p, and of good llavour, 'I'h<‘ se(Ml is jirocurable from any 
Poona seed mcM c haul at 4 annas per ounc(\ 
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Artemisia abroi anum,*^' 

Thf southern wood of English gardens, is of easy culture 
with ordinary border treatment in dry districts, and with addi- 
tional precautions against Hooding cist where. 

Artemisia vulgar is^t Doivna^ Gu ndmar^ Dona, 

One of the varieties of this plant with piiinatilied nHIous 
leaves is grown in large quantities at Allundie, near f^oona, 
for use in Hindoo ceremonies. 

Crossostephium Artemlsiodes.J 

A very useful bedding plant, having small, alternale, niut h- 
divided leaves of greenish grey colour, which contrasts w^ll 
with Alteriianthera and other dark-coloured j>hLuts During 
the cold season it bears small heads of yellow llowtu's, which 
should be cut off when they appear, Pr()[)agation by t ut tings 
in sandy soil ke[)t steadily moist is easy. 

Helipterum Manglesii,^ Rhodanthe Mamilcsii. 
Acrolinum roseum, 

IjRACHYCOME iberidifolia, 

Heliciirysum annum, 

Sanvi talia procumbeus, 

Cacalia coccinea, 

CENTAUREA CYANU.S, 

ClIARIEIS IIETEROPIIYLLA, 

Are of easy culture if sown after the rainy season is past. 

* Artemesia^ from Artemus, the Greek name of Diana. Abtolnuunti an aro- 
matic herb. 

i ViilgariSy common. 

*, Cro^i^ostcphiuin, having a fringed crown, referring to the fruit. At tenie^iodes, 
Lice Aitemcsia. 

§ lldiptcrinu, htlio., the sun, ptcron, a wing, referring to tin* pappus. 

Mangle/. 
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Taraxacum * officinalis, Taraxacum. 

This is chiefly grown for use in medicine, and its cultivation 
was during many years carried on successfully near Poona 
on a carefully worked loamy soil manured with well decayed 
village sweepings and arranged for irrigation. The seed 
may be sown in August in lines 6 inches apart — careful thin- 
ning, weeding, and regular watering is all that is necessary till 
January, when the seed should be collected for future sow- 
ing and the plants dug up in February and March. A fair 
crop is rj500 lbs of fresh roots per acre, which yield about i 8 
per cent of the medicinal extract. 

Aster AMELLus,t 

A dwarf, herbaceous, perennial well suited for bedding pur- 
poses from its oblong lanceolate radical leaves of a greyish 
purple shade, and its very numerous head of purple flowers 
produced in the cold season. In the Deccan this plant thrives 
with ordinary border treatment, and it is worthy of more 
attention than it has received hitherto. 

Helianthus TUBEROSUS,t Jerusalem artichoke. 

The tubers of this plant form a very delicate vegetable, and 
its cultivation being easy and produce considerable it should 
be more commonly grown. Any fair garden soil is suitable 
if well worked and manured. Tubers should be planted 
about the time young shoots appear ; this is generally about 
a month before the monsoon is due. Plant in lines eighteen 
inches apart with one foot between the tubers. Water 
enough to keep the soil moist. The tubers will be ready by 
September. Use the tubers as soon as they are well deve- 

* Taraxacum, from tarasco, to disturb, to alter, from its supposed effect on 
the blood. 

t a star, the shape of the flower heads AmtUus, the Latin name. 

J Tuherosu'i, bearing tubers. 
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loped, but before hardening. When the stems have dried 
up, cut them away, and cover the bed with litter six inches 
deep ; this will keep the tubers in order for seed the follow- 
ing season. 

Globe artichoke, Cynara scolymus^ 

This grand herbaceous plant grows well in the Deccan and 
is useful as an ornamental plant, but so few form the flower 
head that as a vegetable it is of no value^ except when treated 
as the cardoon by tying up the leaves to shut out the light 
and make the centre white and tender. 

CiCHORIUM INIIBUS, Chicory, 

Tragopogon* PORRiFOLius,t Salsafy, and 
ScorzoneraJ: HispanicA, Scorzonera, 

May all be grown in the Deccan on very deeply worked 
soil heavily manured and irrigated if sown in August. Under 
a heavy rainfall the young plants will decay ; therefore in 
wet districts sowing must be deferred. 

Guizotia Abyssinica,§ Kala teel, Khorasnee. 

A very important oil seed, cultivated on the poorer class of 
soils and sown about the end of July. It is an herbaceous 
plant attaining 2 feet in height and bearing very numerous 
flowers of beautiful shade of yellow. It may be had in bloom 
from the beginning of September till March by making a 
fresh sowing once in ten days from July till January. Ordi- 
nary garden soil kept moist is sufficient. In the public 
gardens in Bombay this is one of the first plants that lights 
up the flower beds when the monsoon is over. 

♦ Tragopogon, goat’s beard, alluding to the long silky beard of the fruit, 
f Porrifolius^ having leaves like the leek. 

t Scorzonera, from the old French uorzony a serpent, in allusion to supposed 
effects against snake-bites. Hhpamca, from Spain. 

$ Abyssinica, from Abyssinia. 
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( HK\ s \M m Ml iNOKUM, ShnvHiitcc, Chamuuti, 
GooUdiioodcc, 

A few xarictic'S of thih popular flower are in cultivation 
on a Kir^e scale in maiket gardens for cut flowers, and 
o< itisionally plants of the fewer varieties arc to be met witli; 
but rarely in the condition the plant is capable of. To grow 
the chrysanthemum j)re[>arc a largt' bed in a place exposed 
to the morning sun and with abundant light all day, but 
shaded from direct sunshine after noon. Enrich the soil w'ith 
plent} of manun* ol the strongest sort available, work the soil 
thoroughly, and arrange for irrigation. After the flowering 
.Mason turn out tlu‘ old plants and tear apart, plant short 
Ijealthy pieces having a lew' roots al^out one foot apart, 
shade slightly for a Icwv days, and wdien grow th c ommcnces 
water irecly. If thc' district is one with rainfall under 40 
inclu's, prepare a Iresh bed in a place more exposed to sun- 
"’hiiic yet sheltered from strong w'incls. A bed of standard 
roses 5 feet apart is suitable ; transplant at the beginning of 
tlu' rainy season, moving a good ball of earth with the j)lants, 
and put out 3 feet apart, or, if among other plants, at conve- 
nient distances, water free ly with liejuid manure, and stir the 
surface at short intervals If the rainfall is heavy it will he 
better to plant in large pots which may rest on bricks near 
the sheltered side of a wall, so that a great part of the rain 
may pass over them, and replant in the borders as soon as 
the rain is nearly over, 

GOODKNOVIF/Icf 

Two sea-shore shrubs that are freejuent occupants of the 
shrubbery in gardens belong to this family, Sc.x'voIa\ Kwni^ii 

Chtysanihem 14111 y j/old<*n flower. 

f Oondf jiovic^ ^ fmm the ^eniis Goodt nia^ in honour of Dr. Samuel Good- 
enough, Hishop of C'arlisle, 1743-1827. 

I Srcrvola, /y?, th<* left h.iml alluding to lh< loim ol the ooioll.i 
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and Sc\rvola Lobelia.'^ Those shrubs have stout succulent 
branches^ smooth green alternate cxstipulatc entire elliptic 
obtuse leaves and spikes of white flowers resembling a Lobe- 
lia in shape succeeded by sub-spherical drupes with a bony 
endocarp. Proj)agated easily by cuttings and grown in the 
shrubbery with occasional watering. 

CAMPANULACEyE.t 

The Bell Flower Family^ 

Is a family of herbaceous plants, valued for the beauty of 
its dowers, and propagated by seeds or cuttings ; the latter 
rcijuire a bell glass or frame to strike root, and arc not easily 
managed. Seed is to be preferred. 

Campanula media I 

And the other beautiful bell flowers that are easily managed 
in luiropc are delicate and short-lived here, but can he 
flowered if kept on a moist border, shaded from midday sun. 

L0BELIA§ ERINUS.1I 

'Fhis j^retty little blue-flowered plant may be sown between 
July and November, the former date for light rainfall, the 
latter for heavy. 

Lobelia trigona, 

A pretty little creeping plant with triangular stems bearing 
ovate, sub-scssile, alternate, minutely-toothed leaves and 
pale blue Lobelia-like flowers, in wet sand this little plant 
grows freely and is very ornamental ; covering the soil with 
its delicate leaves and abundant flowers. Culture in pots or 

^ Lobelia^ htiving Ilovvers shaped in the genus Lobelia^, 

t Cnnifyanulaiccct from the genus catnpauiila^ a little bell. 

X Mediaj medium. 

Lobelia^ after Mathias de L’Obel, a botanist and physician to James 1. 
1538.1016. 

f| JCnuus, iiow Krinnys, one of the lairies. 
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in small beds shaded from midday sun is suitable. The soil 
should be one-half good loam and one-half decayed garden 
sweepings. As the seed is very small, mix with finely sifted 
soil to assist equal distribution, and water the pot or bed tho- 
roughly before sowing. Sow thinly, cover with a slight sprink- 
ling of tine soil and shade with a mat, held a few inches 
above the surface, to keep in moisture, so as to avoid watering 
if possible until the seed has germinated. When the seed 
has come up, gradually raise the mat to admit light, and water 
gently, as the little plants are very delicate when young. If 
the seed has come up thickly transplant little tufts. 

Lobelia nicotian>%folia,* * * § Doeul, 

Forms a handsome rock-work plant. It is raised by sprink- 
ling the seed on the higher parts of rock-work kept regularly 
moist and thinned out greatly, as one plant in five feet is suffi- 
cient. 

ISOlOMAf LONGIFLORAJ 

Is a very hardy white-flowered plant, which is very pretty 
when sown on moist rock-work, but must be thinned out freely, 
as it propagates, itself from seed to a great extent. 

ERICACEyE.§ 

The Heath Family, 

This family has no indigenous members in the plains of 
India, but on the hills, above 7,000 feet, is represented by 
magnificent Rhododendrons : || in our gardens we have 

* NicoUancpfolia^ having leaves like the tobacco plant. 

t Isoioma, from isoi^ equal, and toma, a section— segments of the corolla 
being equal. 

X Loftgiflora^ long-flowered. 

§ Ericaceae, from the genus erica, derivation doubtful. 

I) Rhododendron, from rhodos, a rose, and dendron, a tree. 
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Arbutus* UNEDo,t 

Which grows freely at Poona with ordinary shrubbery 
treatment, making a handsome shrub with oblong, lanceolate, 
smooth leaves, having minute teeth and arranged alternately 
on rapidly grown parts, oppositely towards the ends of the 
branches. The flowers are small and white. The large scarlet 
globose granular edible fruit has not been produced at Poona. 

PLUMBAGINE^.t 

This small group has a few popular garden plants. 
Plumbago Zeylonica.§ 

A handsome indigenous shrub having alternate entire 
acute leaves and long spikes of white five-lobed flowers and 
a calyx with glandular hairs. 

Plumbago rosea, y 

Closely resembles the above, differing chiefly in the red 
colour of the flower. 

Plumbago CAPENSist 

Is of a pale blue colour and is a very pretty plant when 
grown on a trellis protected from the sun on the south- 
ern side. It runs up the trellis about six feet and throws 
out spikes of lovely pale blue flowers 1 8 inches. At Bangalore 
being trimmed to i8 inches in height, it is used as a margin 
for wide roads with very fine effect. Those three species of 
Plumbago are easily propagated by cuttings. 

* Atbuiust from arboise, Celtic for austere bush, in allusion to the taste 
of the fruit. 

t Unedo, unus, one, and edo, I eat. 

^ Plumbaginete t from the genus plumbago, the old Latin name used by 
Pliny, from plumbum, lead, the plant is said by him to be efficacious in cur* 
ing the lead disease. 

S Zeylonica, from Ceylon. 

ti Roseoi rose-coloured. 

IF Capensis, from the Cape of Good Hope. 
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PKIMULAClvK.* 

I'his is a group of herbaceous plants chiefly native of 
temperate climates : a very pretty member is abundant with 
us. 

ANAGALLiSt ARVENSIS, The Pimpernel. 

A charming little herbaceous plant with opposite entire 
leaves and solitary axillary stalked flowers mostly of a very 
deep blue with a crimson eye, sometimes red or while and 
appearing from December to April, ^ inch in width. Tliis 
is a very widely distributed plant and grows by the side of the 
irrigation channels and other moist places. It is propagated 
by seed. 

Primula Sinensis, The Chinese Primrose. 

This favourite of English gardens may be raised from 
seed sow'n at the end of the rainy season and in the districts 
that have a mild cold season attains fair dcvclopimmt before 
it gives way to the heat. A position sheltered from the sun 
yet with abundant light and a sandy soil carefully watered 
are the necessary conditions for its culture. In w'atering 
extra care is necessary as the young plants arc very delicate. 

Cyclamen Persicum. 

The conditions detailed above are also suited to the Cycla-- 
men. When raised from seed the plants are very delicate 
while young and apt to disappear. Imported roots give flowers 
freely during some months in the cold season with ordinary 
care. 


'*• Priniulaccos^ from the primula ^ liowx primus^ first, in allusion to its 

parly flowering in spring. 

t Ancigallibi from anagelco, to laugh again, removing despondency — name 
given on account of buppobed medicinal virtues. inhabiting ploughed 

ficldi. 
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MYRSINE^.^ 

A group of shrubs or small trees with alternate, undivided, 
gland-dotted leaves. A few are handsome plants for the 
garden. 

ArdisiaI humilis. 

An erect-growing shrub having leathery leaves 6 X 2\ in- 
ches and pendulous umbels of bright pink flowers succeeded 
by a black berry. It is propagated by seeds and thrives with 
ordinary treatment. 

SAPOTACE^,t 
The Sapodilla Fajnilyy 

Is a small group of trees, much valued in gardens for the 
sweet perfume of the flowers given by Buchool (Mimusops 
elengi) and the Sapota fruit. Propagation in this family is 
most easily effected by seeds sown within two months of 
ripening and in the meanwhile kept in the fruit. Layers 
may also be employed, but a long time is required to get 
good roots. 

Achras§ SAFOTA, Chi coo, Sa pot ilia* 

Sapota is a small fruit tree of slow growth, w'hich thrives 
best in a reddish loamy soil near the sea, but grows fairly in 
black soil in the Deccan. Water sufficient to keep the soil 
moist should be given when the tree is young; but after the 
tree is established with its roots a considerable depth in the 
soil, water should be given in large quantities once a month 
in dry w^eather. 

* Myrsinea, from the genus viyrstne^ an old Gieek name used by Diosco- 
rides for the myrtle. 

t Ardisia, from ardis, a point, in allusion to the pointed anthers. Humilis, 
humble. 

i Sapotacece, from the genus sapota, the native name. 

§ Achras, the Greek nanic for the wild pear. 
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Mimusops* ELENGI, Buchooly Bolesarsc, Taindoo, 

Is a large tree of slow growth, having leaves 3^ X if inches, 
smooth and rhomboid at the base, with num*erous slender 
nearly horizontal nerves and a stalk J inch in length, yield- 
ing an immense number of small, white, sweet-scented flowers 
having a corolla of i6 to 20 narrow lanceolate lobes, succeeded 
by an egg-shaped yellow one»seeded berry. It thrives in 
deep alluvial soil on a river bank or on the banks of a tank. 
Propagate by fresh seeds. 

CRYSOPHVrXUMt CAINITO 

Is a small tree having the underside of the leaf covered with 
very short golden-coloured hairs. A soil formed of a mixture 
of building rubbish with good loam in equal parts suits it welL 
Propagate by fresh seeds. 

Seedlings of this tree have upright stems with branches in 
whorls spreading nearly at right angles and the fruit varies to 
a great extent ; therefore, although layers do not make as 
handsome trees as seedlings, they bear fruit sooner and its 
quality will be exactly the same as the parent under similar 
treatment. 

The fruit is egg-shaped, of a brown colour, and rough skin. 
A cross section shows a star-like arrangement of black seeds 
and abundant milky juice. 

OLEACEyE,t 

The Olive and Jasmine Family^ 

Is a gToup of trees, and shrubs of great importance as the 
source of olive oil, and in our gardens yielding many sweet- 

Mimusopsy from mtmus, an ape, and opsisy resemblance, in allusion to a 
fancied resemblance between the flowers and an ape’s countenance. 

t Chrysophyllunty golden-leavcd, in allusion to the golden appearance of the 
under side of the leaf. 

t OleaceWy from the genus oleay from tlaia^ an olive tree 
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smelling flowers. As a rule propagation by cuttings is easy, 
but the olive is propagated by taking the suckers which spring 
up near the stem of the parent plant with a portion of the 
root or by seed, the good varieties being budded on to the 
seedlings. 

Olea sativa, The Olive Tree, 

The olive tree grows freely in Western India when treated 
as a garden tree, but rarely flowers and never ripens fruit. 
vSpecimens of many years of age are in an old garden at 
Hewra. 

Olea cuspidata.* 

A bushy tree of N.-W, Hymalayas and Kashmir, having 
opposite, oblong, entire leathery leaves 2^ X | inches point- 
ed or blunt and having the nerves on the lower side of the 
leaf obscured by ferruginous felted scales. This tree grows 
freely with ordinary border treatment and may be transplant- 
ed safely when of large size. The flowers are small and 
rarely produced in the plains, 

OsMANTHUSt FRAGRANS,t Olea fragrans. 

This is one of the choicest of our garden shrubs. Its leaves 
are opposite, entire, or saw-edged, rigid, leathery, of a bluish 
green tinge, and attain 7X2 inches, but are usually much 
smaller. Its flowers are small, white, with a four-Iobed corol- 
la, delightfully fragrant and produced in dense branches from 
the ends of the branches or the leaf axils during the cold sea- 
son. Fortune, the traveller in China, says the flowers are 
used for perfuming tea. 

In dry districts this shrub thrives well with ordinary garden 
border treatment. It is propagated chiefly by layering, which 

* Cuspidata^ having sharp, stiff points. 

f Osmanthus^ from ostnii perfume, and antkoi^ a flower. 

J FragranSf fragrant. 
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is a tedious process, and also strikes root feely from cuttings 
of half-ripened shoots inserted in sand covered with a bell 
glass and kept inside a shaded garden frame. 

JASMINUM.* 

The species and varieties of this genus, including Jai^ 
Mogrtiy are much valued as flowering plants ; all thrive in 
good k)amy soil, and require to have the branches that have 
given flowers cut bark to half length about a month after 
flowering. At the same time manure should be dug in about 
the roots, and a liberal watering given when fresh flower 
shoots will appear, and three crops of flowers yearly may be 
obtained from some of the kinds. 

Jasminum SAMBAC,t Mogarec, Moota-hella, 
Burra-bclla. 

A dwarf spreading shrub, having opposite, entire, nearly 
sessile, heart-shaped or oblong, pointed leaves, and double 
sweet-smelling flowers produced in dense cymose bunches. 
It thrives in a rich border, needs regular pruning after the 
flowers have past, and is propagated by layers. 

Jasminum HUMILE,;}; Jasminum chrysanthemum,^ 

H cm apa oop ika . 

A rigidly erect shrub having alternate pinnate leaves of 3 
or more rhomboid oblong leathery leaflets of a deep green 
colour and variable in size, but often | X J inch, and bright 
golden flowers | inch in expansion in terminal corymbs of 
10 to 20 flowers. Ordinary border treatment suits this species 
well, and it is easily propagated by cuttings. 

♦ Jasminum, from its Arabic name, 
t Sambac, Arabian, 
t Humile, dwarf, humble. 

$ Chrysanthemum f golden -flowered. 
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Jasminum GRANDIFLORUM,* Jai, Malutee, Jaiee, 
Kund. 

A graceful shrub with spreading pendulous branches when 
growing in an open place, but twining freely when shaded 
and bearing opposite pinnate leaves of about 1 1 rhomboid 
oblong leaflets less than one inch in length. The flowers are 
produced in abundance, pure white, circular, \\ inches in 
expansion, and sweet-scented. A mass of this shrub in flower 
seen by moonlight is very charming. Ordinary garden treat- 
ment and propagation by cuttings suits it. 

Jasminum CALOPHYLLUM.f 

A very beautiful shrub of slightly scandent habit and bear- 
ing opposite leaves of three ovate acute leaflets, and pure white 
lo-lobed flowers i inch in expansion. This plant is grown to 
fine effect in the Public Park, Baroda. 

Jasminum pubescens.J 

A climbing shrub with branches and leaves softly hairy; 
the leaves are short-stalked, ovate, lanceolate, 2 ^ X i inch, 
rounded or cordate at the base and densely covered with short, 
soft hair. The flowers are white, somewhat fragrant, i inch 
ill diameter, double in garden varieties, in dense heads at the 
ends of branches and having full-sized leaves close under the 
flow^ers. This is a very satisfactory plant for a trellis. 

It is indigenous in our hilly districts and does not require 
special care, it is propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Jasminum undulatum.§ 

Closely resembles the above, except in the degree of pube- 
scence on the leaves. 

* Grandiflorum^ large-flowered, 
t Calophyllum, beautiful-leaved, 
t Pubiscens^ having short soft hairs. 

^ Undulatum, wavy. 
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Nyctanthes* ARBOR-TRlSTls,t Harstnghar, Parajatak, 

Is a hardy member of this family, which grows in any gar- 
den soil, and is easily propagated by seeds. 

It is easily identified by its peculiar habit of casting off the 
fragrant white corolla with an orange tube, early in the 
morning. 

APOCYNACE^,t 
The Dogbane Family ^ 

Is a group of shrubs and climbers remarkable for the 
beauty of their flowers. The greater number of members of 
this family have opposite entire leaves and milky sap and are 
distinguished from Asclepiadacese by the pollen being pow- 
dery instead of cohering in masses. The plants grow freely 
when planted out in a rich garden soil, well drained, and are 
propagated by seed or layers, and by budding superior on to 
common varieties. A few of the species may be propagated 
easily by cuttings. 

Nerium 0D0RUM,§ Oleander Kuner^ Sweta, Raraviray 

KurubeCy white variety; Rukta KurubeCy red variety. 

The improved German varieties of this plant, which have 
been introduced at Gunesh Khind, are among the finest 
flowering shrubs in cultivation. The colour of the flowers 
varies from pure white to dark crimson, the perfume is sweet, 
they last well when cut, are produced at intervals throughout 

• Nyctanthes, nyXy night, and anthos^ a flower, in allusion to its habit of 
opening its flowers at night. 

t Arbor-tristis, sad tree, alluding to its opening flowers at night and casting 
them in the morning. 

X ApocynacecPy from the genus apocynum, from apo, away, and byon, a dog, 
adopted by Dioscorides because the plant was supposed to be poisonous to 
dogs. 

§ Neriumy from nerosy wet, in allusion to the habitat of the plants. 

II Odcrum, perfumed. 
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the year, and the pure white double sort is most useful for 
bridal bouquets. A sandy or stony soil with irrigation 
available is suitable : in stiff soil the plants do not thrive well, 
and the banks of a water-course are favourable. 

After flowering the shoots that have flowered should be 
shortened to one-third their length and a free supply of 
manure dug in near the root. The best varieties may be 
budded on to common sorts during the rainy season, but 
layering is the best plan for propagating. 

Plumeria* ACUTlFOLlA,t Khair Champa, and PLUMERIA 
ACUMINATA,! Son Champa, 

Are hardy small trees, in leaf only during the rainy season 
and bearing large sweet flowers, white with golden centre. 
The tree grows and looks well on raised mound or rock-work. 
Propagated by cuttings during hot season. While leafless 
during the cold season, large specimens may be transplanted 
without any soil about the roots with little danger of loss. 

Plumeria alba § 

Thrives under the same conditions as the last. It is a much 
scarcer tree, retains its leaves longer, and has pure white flowers. 

TabERN^MONTANAII CORONARIA, Tagur, Bara iagur, 
the double variety, 

Are very choice white-flowered shrubs, thriving in any 
well drained and watered garden soil, and easily propagated 
by cuttings, planted in January or February. 

* Plumeria, in honour of Plumier, a celebrated French botanist. 

+ Acutifolia, sharp-leaved. 

% Acuminata, pointed, 
f Alba, white. 

|j Taberneemoniana, in honour of Theodore, surnamed Tabernaemontanus, 
from the place in which he was born. Coronaria, crowned. 
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Vinca* rosea 

Is a well-known undershrub^ with rose-coloured or white 
flowers, propagated by seeds. It is hardy enough to spread 
freely when introduced into a garden. 

Vinca MiNORf variegata. 

In this climate a delicate little trailing plant with opposite, 
very short, petioled, entire, ovate leaves, brightly variegated 
with creamy white. 

WrightiaJ Zeylonica and Wrightia Antidysenterica§ 

Are shrubs with dichotomous branches, elliptical leaves, 
3 to 5 by to 2 and puberulous white flowers inches in 
diameter, produced very abundantly during the hot season 
Wrightia coccinea. 

A shrub resembling the above, but with brick-red flowers. 
RoupelliaII grata. 

A stout climber attaining 20 feet, has opposite, entire, 
bright, shining, elliptical leaves and producing during the hoi 
season terminal masses of pale rose-coloured flowers, 2\ 
inches in expansion and having a ring of processes arising 
from the thick corolla lobes. 

Cerbera Thevetia,1[ Velaitee Kuner. 

A shrub of rapid growth having narrow, linear, alternate 
leaves and bearing abundant yellow flowers at the ends of the 

* Vinca OT perivinca WAS the old Latin name used by Pliny. Rosea^ rose- 
coloured. 

t Minor, smaller. Variegata^ having different colours. 

X Wrightia^ named after William Wright, a Scotch botanist. Zeylonica^ 
from Ceylon. 

§ Antidysenterica, acting against dysentery. 

\\ Roupelliaj named in honour of the Roupell family, encouragers of botany, 
Grata, agreeably-scented. 

^ Theveiia, from the genus of the same name, in honour of Andrew Thevet# 
a French monk who travelled in Brazil. 
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branches. It is useful as a screen to shut out oftensive 
objects or break the wind. Propagate from seed. 

Carissa* car and a, KarwandUf Azinoa^ Kristna, Pak- 
phala<i Karumcha. 

A well known fruiting shrub, useful in wet districts as a 
fence and for its fruit. Is propagated from fresh seed. 

Arduina bisfinosa. 

A pretty dwarf shrub resembling the Kitrwanda, but having 
the spines twice-forked. It is a native of Natal, and may be 
propagated by half ripe cuttings under a hell glass or seed. 

VALLARISt IlEYNEI. 

A very j)retty climbing shrub having opposite, elliptic or 
oblong, pellucid, dotted leaves, and })ubescent cymes of white 
salver-shaped flowers i inch in expansion. 

The under-noted are very desirable garden plants belonging 
to this order, whic'h arc cultivated in the same manner as the 
preceding : — 

AllamandaJ grandiflora. 

A ('hoicc yellow-flowered climber, thriving when plaiited 
in a bed oi large tub of rich well-drained soil. It improves 
the flowering if the branches are thinned out during the hoi 
season, all weakly ones being removed and a supply ol 
thoroughly decayed manure given. Propagate by layering of 
well-ripened branches. A very fine specimen of this plant 
may be seen at Kirkee on the eastw^ard end of a house, 
where* it is protected from the prevailing wind and exposed 
to the morning sun only. 

* Carissa, from the Sanskrit name. Caninda from the Marathi Kurwanda, 

f VallariSy perhaps from vallo, to nu lose the plants aic used for fencing 
in Java. Heynei, Hcynr’s 

X AUamanda, from Allamand, a Snrgf‘on mHo travelled in Guiana. Grattdi 
fiora, large. flowered. 

45 
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The soil it is growing in is black loam, i8 inches in depth, 
overlaying decayed trap (locally called moorum), which 
provides good drainage, and a water-pipe near by ensures 
abundant water. 

AlLAMANDA NERIIFOLIA."* ** 

An erect glabrous shrub 3 feet in height, having opposite 
or whorled, oblong, acuminate leaves on short petioles, 
and deep gulden yellow flowers, between funnel and bell 
shape, the tube being i inch in length. This plant thrives 
with ordinary border treatment and is propagated by cuttings 
and layers. 

Adenium t OBESUM, Nerium obesum, 

A remarkable plant, \ery rare in gardens, with a thick 
gouty stem rapidly diminishing to short stout branches, which, 
during the hot season, are gay with numerous, bright, rosy, 
Oleander-like flowers having very short stalks ; during the 
rainy season oblong leathery leaves crowded at the ends of 
the branches appear. A fine specimen in the Poona Bota- 
nical Garden, which has been in cultivation over 20 years, 
is scarcely three feet in height. 

This plant is a native of the sun-burnt rocks of Aden, and 
in the Deccan thrives with full exposure if planted in a mix- 
ture of good loam i part and crushed bricks 2 parts and care- 
fully watered, giving a good soaking at intervals of 15 days 
or so during dry weather. Propagation is said to be easily 
effected from half ripe cuttings. It bears pods freely, but 
the seed rarely becomes mature. 

* NpYiifoliay having leaves as in nettum. 

1 Adenium, Ironi Aden, itb natural habitat. Obemm, obcbc, referring to 
♦hr swollen stem. 
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Cerbera* odollam. 

A small tree native of salt swamps near the shore of 
various parts of India, but thriving in a great variety of soils 
at Calcutta, Lucknow, Poona, and Madras. Good specimens 
may be seen thriving inordinary loam freely irrigated while the 
tree is young. The leaves are 3 to 8 by i to 2 inches, alter- 
nate, lanceolate, smooth, leathery with transverse, very slender 
nerves and narrowed into a short stout petiole and large 
cymes of pure white flowers i to 3 inches diameter succeeded 
by globular or egg-shaped fruit 3 inches in diameter contain- 
ing a single seed. 

This tree is much scarcer in gardens than it should be, 
probably owing to a difficulty in getting good seed. 

BEAUMONTlAt GRANDIFLORA and BEAUMONTIA 
Jerdoniana 

Are very fine climbing shrubs, producing large white flowers 
during the cold season. Any rich well-drained and watered 
soil is suitable. Propagate by layers. 

AganosmaJ caryophyllata, Malati, Eckifes 
caryophyllatay 

Is a very grand climbing shrub ; in a deep well-drained 
rich soil, it climbs over high trees, and produces a great 
profusion of very fine white flowers 2 inches in expansion 
during the rainy season. It is strange that this beautiful 
climber is so little grown because even when not in flower 
few plants equal it in beauty of foliage and it gives less trouble 

* Cerderuy from Cerberus, the three-headed dog of Sartarus. 

+ Beaumontia^ in honour of Mr. Beaumont, of Bretton Hall, Yorkshire. 
Grandifiora^ large-flowered. Jetdoni^Jerdods. 

t Aganosma^ from aganos^ mild, and osmSf smell, in allusion to the pleasant 
smell of the flowers, Caryophvllata, having leaves like the cinnamon tree. 
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than many subjects which do not approach it in beauty. 
I'here is a very fine specimen at Poona growing on a made- 
up soil forming a terrace, so that drainage is perfect and 
there is a wale-rpipe near by from which it may get suffi- 
< lent water. It is growing over large trees in a position fully 
exposed to the prevailing wind. 

Roxburgh has accurately described this plant as follow m — 
“ Stem W'oody, as thick as a man's leg, bark dark rust-colour- 
ed, with fissures and scai)rous sparks. Leaves opposite, short, 
petioh‘d ovat(‘, cordate, [>ointed, entire petioles; ner\cs and 
veins coloured rod, cymes terminal, bracts falling, flo.vers 
numerous, large, pure w'hile, delightfully fragrant, cal\ x five- 
leaved, leaflets lanceolate as long as the corolla, somewhat 
coloured ; on the outside a little dowmy. Corolla tube s-sided 
gibbous, segments of the border largci triangular. Follicles 
evlindrical and sprc‘ading. Seeds a few’, large crowmed wdth 
dowm.’’ 'rile sc'CcK are not often produced in southern 
distric ts, thcrcf(-)rc it is propagated by layering. 

KcmiiiS* NUTANS 

Is in till-, climate a delicate but beautiful plant valued for 
its op{)Osite, ovate*, acuminate, pale pea green leaves having 
the midrib and nerves of a beautiful transparent red. it 
grows fairly in a pot with rich loam mixed with an equal 
quantity of pounded bricks and kept in bright light yet shad- 
ed from direct sunshine. It may be propagated by layers 
more easily than by other methods. 

Holarrhena antidyse.ntkrica, Koora, Kureya, Dowla, 
The Conessi Bark Tree, Vepallei kura. 

A very showy shrub with numerous creamy white flowers. 
This very interesting shrub is rarely seen in gardens : it is 

Kihites, a viper, probably referring to the acrid nature of its .sap. Nutans, 
nodding. 
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abundant on the Western Ghauts at Khandalla, and in a 
neglected garden at Poona a fine specimen may be seen 
blooming profusely during the hot season, which proves that 
the plant is not of a delicate habit, and when established 
would be a very desirable garden plant. It loses its leaves 
during the cold season, and in March bursts out w'ith leaves 
of a most delicate pale green from 6 to 12 by to 5 inches, 
oblong, ovate in outline, and variable at the apex and base 
from sharp to rounded. The flowers are succeeded by pairs 
of terete follicles attaining 16 inches in length with a thick- 
ness of J inch, usually coherent at the tips and enclosing 
brown seeds having a tuft of hairs at the end furthest from 
the footstalk. Propagation may be effected from seeds, 

ASCLEPIDACE.dE.* 

The Asclcpiad Family, 

A family much resembling the last, but distinguished by 
having the stamens cohering round the pistil and the pollen 
in masses joined in pairs. The cultivation required is very 
similar to the last, a deep well-drained soil being generally 
suitable. A distinct rest during the cold and early half of 
the hot season may be allowed with advantage. Propaga- 
tion by seeds and layers. 

SXEPHANOTISt FLORIBUNDA.J 

This very choice climber requires a rich loamy soil, which 
may be formed by mixing good garden soil one part, decayed 
leaves one part, and broken bricks or pots one part. If 
the soil does not contain abundance of lime, a small quantity 
taken from an old building can be used with advantage. 

AsclepidaceOy from the genus asclepias, the Greek name of jiEsculapius, 
Stephanotis, siepkanost a crown, and ous otis, an ear, 

FloribundOf having many flowers. 
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Perfect drainage and regular watering, sufficient to keep the 
soil moist, is necessary. When fully exposed to the sun, the 
leaves of this plant sometimes become burned and unsightly; 
by planting it in a pit filled with the above compost this 
burning of the leaves is avoided. 

Pergularia odoratissima, Tonki, Kunja luta. 

A very choice climber having cordate acuminate soft 
downy leaves attaining 3 inches and umbels of greenish yellow 
exceedingly fragrant flowers. It enjoys a rich loamy soil 
kept open by a liberal admixture of broken bricks and slight 
shade. 

CrYPTOSTEGIA* GRANDIFLORAt 

Is a very hardy climber having opposite, elliptic, obtuse, 
leathery leaves and large, rosy, purple flowers by pairs of 
triangular follicles 5 inches in length, having abundant milky 
sap and seeds furnished with silky hairs. ' 

CalotropisJ GIGANTEA, Rui, Ak, Mandar. 

The white variety of this very common plant is well worthy 
of a place in gardens because some of the white flowers have 
as pure a colour as it is possible to find among flowers. White- 
flowered plants of this species are met with rarely over the 
great range of the common sort. When such a plant is found in 
fruit, a string should be tied round the fruit to prevent the seed 
from being blown away when ripe. In due season the seed 
may be gathered and sown in the garden on a loose stony 
soil. When the young seedlings appear, the stem near the 
ground should be examined and all that show a purple tinge 

* Cryptostegia, cryptos^ concealed, and stfgo, to cover ; in reference to the 
scales in the throat covering the anthers. 

t Grandiflora^ large-flowered. 

X Calotropis, beautifully twisted, in reference to the filaments of Oalotroph 
gigantea. 
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pulled out, because such plants would produce the common 
purple variety. Plants having very pure white flowers may 
be propagated by layering. 

Hoya CARNOSA. 

A very choice climber, which thrives in a climate having 
extremes of moisture and drought. In the conservatory it 
enjoys running up a tree stem clinging by the aerial roots it 
sends out in abundance. 


A suitable soil is one-half broken bricks and one-half rich 
loam. 

The leaves are fleshy, oblong, pointed, and its thick wavy 
flowers are produced in axillary umbels. Propagation may 
be effected by cuttings and leaves inserted as cuttings, 

Hoya Griffithi, 


A native of Eastern Bengal, has the thick, elliptical, entire 
leaves common in the genus and umbels of rosy-coloured 
flowers rather larger than Hoya carnosa. It is figured in the 
“Curtis's Botanical Magazine," Tab. 6877. 

The following is a list of choice species and varieties of 
Hoya : — 


Australis. 

Arnottiana. 

Bella. 

Carnosa. 

,, Variegata. 
Coronaria. 
CUMINGIANA. 
Globulosa. 


Griffithi. 

Imperialis. 

Linearis. 

Multiflora. 

Pa LLIDA. 

Panciflora. 

Pendula. 

Shepherdi. 

Retusa. 


* Hoya ^ named after Mi. Hoy, once gaidcnci to the Duke ot Noithumber- 
Und at Sion House, Carno^aj fleshy. 
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Stapelia* grandiflora. 

A dwarf succulent plant having short four-angled leafless 
stems in groups and bearing brown, hairy flowers 3 inches in 
diameter with a foetid odour. This plant thrives on a dry 
bank with little care. 

GENTIANACE^.,t 

The Gentian Family^ 

Is a group of herbs with opposite entire leaves of bitter 
taste and a few water plants with alternate leaves. The 
family generally affects temperate climates, and in this country 
abounds in wet upland districts and in low damp spots in dry 
districts. Many plants of this family are annuals with showy 
flowers, which are difficult to cultivate owing to the very 
minute seed germinating irregularly and the degree of mois* 
ture necessary being unsuitable for other garden plants, but 
the water plants Limnanthemnm are easily managed and arc 
very satisfactory. 

EXACUM X TF.TRAGONIJM.^ 

A very beautiful herb with a (juadrangiilar stem, broadly 
lanceolate, five-nerved, sessile leaves, and a large panicle of 
four-lobod flowers of a full azure blue inches in expansion. 
More efforts to grow this charming herb in gardens are 
wanted: it may be managed by sowing the seed thinly on 
good loam in pots at the beginning of the rainy season and 
keeping the pots standing in saucers constantly full of water. 
In sowing such minute seeds as this plant gives it is advis- 
able to soak the soil with water, then sow on the surface 

♦ Stapeliay named by Linnjeus in honour of Stapcl, an Amsterdam Physic 
cian. 

t Gentianareofjrom the ^enus gentiana^ from geniiattr, the old Greek name 
used by Dioscorides. 

I Exmum^ rx^ fuit of and to drive. 

^ 'I rlragofium, foui-anpjed. 
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And coveir With a thin coating of leaf-mould. If the pot is 
then left in a saucer of water little watering on the surface 
will be necessary until the seed has germinated. 

EXACUM PEROTtEin* 

Closely resembles the above, but is larger, the leaves are 
S to 7-nervcd, and the cymes Are crowded with large pale blue 
flowers. Cultivable as abovck 

Exacum bicOlor resembles Exacian tetragonurUy 

But is distinguished by the corolla lobes bcnig white in 
the lower and azure blue on the upper half. Cultivate like 
Exacihn tetragonufn, 

Exacum plJkiiLE.t 

A very beautiful herb rarely exceeding 6 inches in height 
with sessile, lanceolate, three-nerved leaves or with lower 
leaves one-nerved and very numerous purple blue flowers hav- 
ing four prominent yellow anthers. It may be cultivated as 
detailed for Exacum tetragoniim. 

LlMNANTHEMUMj: CRISTATUM § 

‘ An aquatic herb with floating circular or elliptic leaves 
about 4X3 inches and dense bunches of ^^hite flowers, 
which appear to rise from the stalk of the leaf. The flowers 
are about i inch in expansion and each petal has a longitudi- 
nal wavy fold crest-like in the centre. 

Limnanthemum Indicum 

Resembles the above but the flowers arc larger, li inches 
in expansion, and each corolla lobe has a rich fringe of deli- 
cate white hairs which render the flowers very attractive. This 

♦ Perotietii, Perotiee%. t Pumile, dwarf, 

t Limnanthemumt marsh flower $ Crnfaium, crested. 
iiS 
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species is not as free-growing as the preceding. It is vefy 
abundant in a tank on the “ table land’^ at Panchgunny and 
also in tanks at Calcutta, but in the Deccan Limnanthemum 
cristatunty which is not as desirable a garden plant, complete- 
ly outruns it. 

BORAGINEiE* 

The Borage Family. 

A group of herbs, shrubs, and trees with alternate, entire, 
hisped leaves and an inflorcsence curling downwards and 
inwards (a scorpioid cyme). 

CORDIAt SEBESIAx\A4 

A small tree native of Cuba with ovate, acute or elliptic, 
entire, hisped leaves 6X3 inches and large cymc's of bright 
scarlet flov^ers produced at the ends of the branches during 
January to March in abundance followed by pure white fruits 
li ^ I inches. This very handsome plant is of easy culture 
in the open border. It may be reared from seeds sown while 
quite fresh. There are fifteen indigenous species of this 
genus — hardy trees or shrubs of little value in gardens. 

Borago officinalis, § Borage. 

An herb with leaves of two forms : the lower or radical 
leaves ovate and attenuated at the base into a long stalk; the 
upper or cauline leaves are oblong, sessile, and the flowers 
blue, purple, or white, about f inch in expansion, and in the 
Deccan produced abundantly from September till March. The 
herb is used for cooling and flavouring wines — the former 
property it is said to possess through the presence of numer- 

* BoraginecBy from the genus horagOy derivation uncertain. 

t Cordioy named by Plumicrin honour of Cordius, a German botanist. 

X Sebci^tana^ having fruit like sebestans. 

§ OJficinaliiy sold in shops. 
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ous crystals of nitrate of potash. In America it is consider- 
ed an important plant in feeding bees, and Dr. Theodore 
Cooke grew it for that purpose at Poona, but did not find 
the bees remarkably fond of it. 

HeLIOTROPIUM* PERUVIANUM.f 
A favourite garden undershrub producing abundant sweet- 
smelling flowers varying from white to dark purple. It 
thrives with special luxuriance at an altitude of 5,000 feet, 
but can be grown well nearly to sea level by sowing at the end 
of the rainy season. At low altitudes it is advisable to treat 
the plant as an annual, sowing after the rainy season in pots 
and transplanting when they have grown about five leaves. 

A position protected from noonday and afternoon sun is 
desirable and sufficient water given to keep the soil moist. 
At altitudes over 2,000 feet it may be propagated my cuttings 
and grown with ordinary border treatment. 

CONVOLVULACE/E. 

The Bindweed or Convolvulus Family^ 

A very familiar group of plants in Indian gardens, easily 
distinguished by their twining habit and brilliant wheel-shaped 
flowers, of pure white, blue, rose, purple, and intermediate 
shades, and alternate exstipulate leaves generally heart-shap- 
ed, but often toothed and otherwise divided. Any good 
garden soil is suitable, and being plants of rapid growth, a 
considerable supply of water during the growing season is 
desirable. Many are annuals, and should be propagated by 
seed, but several of the finest are natives of South America, 
and do not yield seed freely in this country, but ,are easily 
propagated by cuttings of ripe wood. 

* Heliotrofium, turning to the sun. 
t Peruvianumf from Peru. 
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Ipomcea aquatica,* Kulmi shah, Tooii kura. 

A very showy plant growing on the banks of ponds and 
sending its long stems across the water, where it accurately 
shows the direction of the prevailing wind. Its flowers are 
of a rich purple and its leaves long, pointed, and with expand- 
ing points at the base (halbert-shaped or hastate). The 
plant is perhaps more satisfactory when grown on 'damp soil, 
because it does not grow so fast and flowers more freely. 
The young shoots are eaten as a vegetable in the Concan. 

IPOMOilA BiLOLJAjt Ipomwa pcs-capree, Marayada 
VC I, Marja vel. 

A very beautiful plant thriving on the seashore, where it 
creeps over rocks, lighting them up with its rosy purph* 
flowers. Its leaves are deeply two-lobcd and resemble faintly 
the impression of a goat’s foot. It is not of rapid growth, and 
in the garden a moist exposed rockery suits it well, 

Ipomcea campanulataJ 

Is a very strong-growing climber, living many years, and 
producing large bell-shaped flowers, pale rose at the mouth, 
deepening to dark crimson at the bottom, in great profusion 
during the cold season. 

This very beautiful plant is indigenous to hilly tracts in 
Western India, and in January maybe seen on the side of the 
railway between Belgaum and Londa in grand luxuriance. 

Ipomcea carnea,§ 

With large rose-coloured flowers. It is less of a climbing 
plant than many of its congeners, and may be treated as a 

♦ Aquatica, connected with water. 

f Biloba, two-lobed. 

X Campanulata, like a little bell. 

§ Carnea, flesh-like. 
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shrub. Its rampant branches may be cut back to 6 inches 
after flowering. Easily propagated by cuttings. 

li»OM(RA EDULis,* Batatiis cdulisj Sweet potato^ Ritulla^ 
Kappa-kclcngu^ Shakur-kundy Alooy 

Is a trailing plant, easily propagated by cuttings of the 
stem, planted at any time that ripe cuttings are procurable. 
The ground should be well manured and dug or ploughed, 
and laid out in ridges for irrigation. Cuttings usually i8 
inches long are doubled up, and the middle portion inserted 
abouf five inches deep. 

Ipomcea GRANDiFLORA,t The Moou Flowcr, 

Munda valliy Doodia kaline* 

A large climber with soft thorns on the stems, cordate, ovate, 
acute, entire, smooth leaves 3 to 6 inches and pure white 
circular flowers 3 to 4 inches in width, opening in the evening 
and fading next morning : the peduncle is club-shaped and 
supports a membranous fruit enclosing four large seeds, white, 
red, or black in colour. The fruit is sold as a vegetable in 
Dombay markets, 

IpomceaJ Horsfalli/e. 

An evergreen twiner from the West Indies. Its leaves are 
palmately divided into five lanceolate entire lobes with undulat- 
ed margins. The flowers are of a rich glossy rose colour 
produced in dichotomous cymes on peduncles as long as the 
leaves. This plant is difficult to propagate in this country, 
and is not likely to become common. The method used in 
England is cuttings of short side-shoots in a brisk bottom 
heat. 


* EduliSf edible. 

*} Gramhfloray largo-flowered. 

X ipomcva, from its bindweed and omoiosy similar. 
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Ipomcea insignis 


Has much the style of the above, but has smaller flowers, 
and seeds freely at Calcutta, therefore will soon become 
plentiful. 

Ipomcea learii* 

Is an old established favourite, with large dark blue flowers 
becoming reddish as they fade. To keep this plant in good 
order, young shoots, which come up near the root, should be 
taken off with some roots and planted several together in 
fresh soil at least once yearly. These young plants will bloom 
a few months later, and the old ones may be removed as they 
become weak. 


Ipomcea palmata* 

Is a very familiar plant to be seen covering fences at 
railway stations, and even the fronts of artillery park sheds 
may be sc(*n decorated and inviting with its rich profusion of 
palmate leaves and purple or white flowers. Its cultivation 
is very easy in a loose soil with occasional watering. Cuttings 
may be planted at any time during moist or cold weather. 

Ipomcea purpurea. Convolvulus major. 

The flowers of this annual climber are of every shade, from 
white to dark purple or crimson, and all are richly shaded. 
When grown over a bamboo trellised archway few plants are 
more showy. Seed may be sown in June in dry districts 
and in wet districts later in proportion to the rainfall ; in 
very moist low-lying places it will be advisable to defer 
sowing until the beginning of December. 


* Palmata ^ having leaves divided as the finger of the hand. 
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IpOMOSA RUBRO* Ci«:RULEA. 

A very fine species with large blue or white flowers. 
Propagation by seed, sown from June to August. When the 
seed of this species is sown a small proportion of the flowers 
come of a white colour ; the remainder of a brilliant blue ; 
the mixture is very beautiful, but if it is desirable to separate 
the white from the blue-flowered plants, the seedlings should 
be examined while yoUng on the stem near to the first pair of 
leaves. If a bluish colour is seen at that part, the flowers will 
come blue; if a pale green colour is seen, the flowers will come 
white. The same fact occurs in Calotropis gigantca and 
doubtless in other plants which yield blue or white flowers. 
Ifomcea TMomsoniana 

Is thus described by Mr. Bull:— ‘‘A beautiful llcw species 
in habit much resembling the well-known Ipomoca Horsfalliir^ 
the flowers, however, which arc borne in clusters, are pure 
white and much larger, being about three inches in diameter 
at the mouth. It has thick, fleshy leaves, and from its free- 
blooming character cannot fail to become one of the most 
popular and useful of stove-house climbers/^ 

IPOMCEA TUBEROSAt 

Is a climber of very rapid growth with large digitate leaves 
of a dark green and golden yellow flowers produced in great 
profusion during the cold season. This plant does not flower 
the first season after sowing, and it will kill any delicate tree 
it may be allowed to run over. It is propagated from seed. 
Ipomcea vitifolia.J 

A climber having hairy, cordately, five-lobed leaves 2 to 6 
inches in diameter and clear primrose yellow or sulphur- 

* Riibro ctcrulvay reddibh blue, 

I Tubcro.\a, tuberous. 

J Viti/olia, having Icavei, as in the vine. 
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coloured flowers 2J inches in expansion appearing during 
the cold season. This plant is abundant on the Western 
Ghauts from Vingorla southwards, and at Marmagao thrive 
on rocky soil near the seat 

ArGYREIA» ARGENTEA and ArGYREIA SPECIOSAf 

Are two very strong climbers, growing rapidly in any ordi- 
nary soil. In gardens those climbers strangle any trees they 
are permitted to grow on ; therefore they shouhl be reserved 
for scraggy trees in open places. In both the leaves are 
large, heart-shaped, and with silvery hairs underneath, and the 
flowers rosy purple. In the former the fruit is brown, yellow, 
firm, globular, pointed, and fully exposed in the latter. They 
are enclosed in the enlarged calyx. 

Argyreia CUNEATA.J 

A very beautiful plant native of hilly tracts in the Deccan 
climbing if in shade, otherwise shrubby. It has a short stalk, 
elliptic or obovate entire leaves, and deep tubular funnel- 
shaped bright purple flowers. In a dry open part of the 
garden with a d(* * * § cp stony soil this plant is very ornamental. 
If the seed is sown where the plant is wanted and watt* red 
during the first rainy season little more attention is required. 

CONVOLVULUS§ ARVENSIS.y 

Although a common weed in wheat fields in the Deccan 
this is a very beautiful plant suitable for growing in suspend- 
ed pots or baskets, where its rose-coloured flowers 2 inches 
in width and hastate leaves are i to 3 inches in length fully 


* Argyreia^ from argyreios^ silvery, 

f Speciosa, very beautiful, 

t Cuncata, wedge-bhaped. 

§ Convolvulus^ convolve, to entwine. 
H Arvensis, found in fields. 
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displayed. SoW iti September ; the flowering season is from 
November to Februaryi 

EvolVUlUs"^ ALSlKlOU)ES,t V^ishnoo krant. 

The blue varieties of this plant aie very pretty and suitable 
for sowing on loo^c gravelly soil ih places where water is 
scarce. The plant is abundant throughout dry districts, the 
colour of the flower varying from white to deep blue in size 
from i to i inch. 

jACQUEMONTIAf VIOLACE^. 

A blue-flowered perennial convolvulus of gteat beauty, 
suitable for covering a trellis or arbour and thriving with 
ordinary border treatment. It is propagated by seed and 
cuttings. 

Lagenandrea§ M0LLISIMA.|1 

A very strong climber from the Canary Islands : it lives 
many years and developes a thick stem of a pale ash colour 
and marked by deep furrow’s. The leaves are cordate, smooth, 
and about 4 by 3 inches. The flow ers arc produced in im- 
mense numbers in October ; they are about the size of a rui)ce, 
of a pale dun colour, and appear to be the favourite haunts of 
bees. This plant makes itself at home in any loose rich soil 
in the Deccan and may be propagated by seed and cuttings. 

PORANA VOLUBILIS. 

Few plants excite more admiration than this does when seen 
in flower during September and October. Its small pure white 
flowers are produced in such large silvery pubescent panicles 

♦ Evohulusy from e^wlva, to untwist, the plant does not entwine. 

f Alsinoides, alsineAike. 

I Jacquemontia, named after Victor Jacquemont, a French naturalist. 

§ Lagenandrerty having softly hairy stamens, 

\\ Mollisimot very soft- 

47 
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that at a distance they resemble a bush covered with snow 
and when cut for table make a charming ornament. The 
leaves are alternate 2^ by inches, heart-shaped or ovate 
and of a whitish green colour. 

The plant may be propagated by cuttings and layers, and 
thrives in dry -districts with ordinary border treatment. 

RiVEA’^ HYPOCRATERIFORMIS, Kalimiluta. 

Rivea The GooH-night Flower. 

This charming night-blooming plant gets the former of the 
two names in the '‘Flora of British India,” but to many 
leaders the latter suggestive name will be preferable to the 
uncouth title which indicates untruthfully that the flower is 
shaped like a shallow bowl or saucer, 'fhe plant is a climbing 
hhrub of slow growth, living several years, thriving in a dry 
stony soil, and adapted for a part of the garden wdiere w’ater 
is scarce. Its flowers open at dusk, are pure white, and the 
expanded part measures 2 inches in width or rather less than 
the length of the tubular part. Propagation may be effect- 
ed by seeds sow n near the root of a shrub with scanty foli- 
age such as a young babool tree. 

SOLANACE^IJ 
The Potato Family. 

This is a large group of herbaceous plants with a few^ of the 
members soft-wooded shrubs. As all are of rapid growth 
abundant manure applied to a soil thoroughly turned up and 
free watering are necessary to produce well developed plants. 

Propagation is effected by seeds and by cuttings of tubers 
as in the potato. 

• Kivea, named after Auguste de U Rivea, a Physician of Geneva. 

't Bona^nox^ good-night. 

^ Solanacece, from the genus iotanum, the old Latin name used by Pliny. 
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SoLANUM TUBEROSUM, The Potato^ Batata. 

There is little difficulty in the cultivation of the potato in 
upland parts of this country, but unfortunately the pro- 
portion of suitable soil is comparatively small. The presence 
of a considerable quantity of nitrogen-yielding vegetable 
matter is neces'^ary ; this is produced in Europe, when not 
present in the soil naturally> by heavy dressings of farm-yard 
manure. 

The soil should be turned up well and laid out in ridges 15 
inches high and a heavy dressing of manure laid between the 
ridges. A small quantity of soil should be put on the top of 
the manure, the potato sets planted one foot apart, and the 
soil being levelled down will leave the sets about three inches 
below the surface. When the plants have grown about six 
inches draw the soil from between the lines up to the stems. 

In dry weather irrigation once a week is necessary, and 
manure may be soaked in the irrigation water with advantage. 

The planting season for gardens extends from the begin- 
ning to the end of the rains if the rainfall is not over thirty 
inches ; where the rainfall is greater, it is necessary to defer 
planting till the greater part of the rainfall is over, and the 
system of planting must be modified somewhat by planting on 
the ridges instead of in trenches. Well-ripened potatoes 
must be used for seed. It is easy to distinguish a ripe potato; 
it has a thick, tough skin and begins to sprout freely when 
its growing season comes on. For “sets*^ the potato should 
be cut into pieces containing not more than two eyes each. 

If the seed potatoes are small it is better to keep them 
whole, and to cut out the eyes till only two remain. Local 
varieties are of importance in potato cultivation. When fine 
sorts are brought from Europe or Australia success is rarely 
met with. We must raise improved varieties of our own instead 
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of importing those of other countries. This may be done by 
letting the seed-pods ripen, sowing the seed and selecting any 
of the seedlings that are better than the parents, 

Lvcopersicum* KSCULENTUM,t Tomato, Wail-uunigce. 

If the popular character of the tomato as benelicial in affec- 
tions of the liver, indigestion, and diarrluca is at all deserved, 
its cultivation in this country should be a great de*al more 
extensive than it is ; becau-.e, however mythical its virtues as 
a medicine may be, regarding its use as a salad and in sauce 
there can ‘>carcely he two opinions. 

Bv a little attention to the times of sowing, tomatoes may 
be had in good condition throughout the year. Any fair 
garden soil is suitable, provided \\ater drains from it fr(‘C’ly. 
Sowing should be made in seed-beds onec monthly, and when 
a fe\N inches high the young plants put out in lines three feet 
apart and the plants one foot apart in the line. During dry 
weather water freedy twice a week, giving liquid manure at 
short intervals. When the plants have begun to grow, put 
in stakes and train the plants over them, tying them here and 
there slightly to give support. During the hot season, select 
a place for planting that is shaded at midday. 

SoLANU.M MELONGKNA,t Egg Plant, IVangcc, 
Bengun, BrinjaL 

The English name of Solanum melongena is very apt when 
applied to the varieties resembling eggs that are grown as 
ornaments in European hothouses, but seems rather misplaced 
when applied to the vegetable commonly called “ brinjaP’ or 
“ bengun" in this country, the “ aubergine" of the French. 
Thebrinjal is a favourite vegetable in use amongst all clavsscs in 

* I y coper i,uum, wolf peach. 

f Eisculentun, eatable, 

J Melongena^ producing fruit like melons. 
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tUis country , and is in season throttg^Mil % RWA llwfr 

'There are many varieties distinguished by thc 
c olour ot the (ruit, which ranges from white through yellow 
and red. Sow at intervals of one month from August to No* 
\ ember in a seed-bed with rich loamy soil ; when four inches 
high plant out eighteen inches apart in lines two feet apart; 
water tlioroughly w'hen newly transplanted, afterwards once 
a week. Give li'juid manure frequently after fruit appears. 
SOLANUM ARBOREUxM.**' 

A large shrub or small tree of short life, with large leaves 
armed with s|>ines. Flowers, when fresh, of a purple colour, 
but gradually changing to wdiite, much resembling the fiowxr 
of the potato, and fruit 2^ inches in diameter. This plant is 
very elfecti\e in the garden from its bold foliage and large 
flowers. A perfectly sheltered situation and a very rich soil 
with thorough drainage is necessary. Propagate by seeds 
sowni during early monsoon months. 

CAPSiCUMf MINIMUM, J The Bird' s-cyc Chillee, 

Dhan Lunka Mirich^ 

Grow's freely when the seed has been dropped near a wall 
or where there is building refuse in the soil, with heavy 
supplies of water at long intervals. It is deep-rooting, and 
should he sown where required to grow. 

Capsicum frutescrns§ and Capsicum grossum,|| Kafree 
Mtrich^ Gach Mirich. 

The former is the common chillee, mirchee^ and the latter a 
very large variety with mild fruit. Should be sown in August 
and September on a carefully prepared seed-bed and trans- 
planted when about four inches high. 

* A>ho^eum trce-like. 

1 f urn, from lalto, to bit<*, from the biting taste of the fruit. 

t Minimunj smallest § /’/wftAtPW?, shi ubby. ll Gro^sum, \a,rge. 
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Any fair garden soil enriched with manure is suitable. 
Water when transplanted and once in ten days afterwards is 
desirable until the fruit is nearly ripe. A variety of mirchee 
with pure white fruit is in cultivation at Kolhapur. 

Physalis* Peruviana, The Cape Gooseberry, 

Enjoys alluvial soil or a reddish loam with much leaf mould. 
The seed should be sown during August in a thoroughly 
worked seed-bed, enriched with leaf mould. Care must 
b^ taken that the plants are not weakened by over-crowding. 
When about five inches high plant out one foot apart in lines 
eighteen inches apart, and water during dry weather enough 
to keep the soil moist. 

CVPHOMANDRA BETACEA. 

The usual amount of fuss has been made about the recent 
introduction of this plant. On the hills it has been found to 
succeed fairly, and bears a fruit that is useful in pies, as the 
common tomato is. On the plains it has often been raised 
from seed and grown to a good size, but the first monsoon 
cuts it off. 

Datura^ ARB0REA,J B rugmansia Candida. 

This grand shrub has elliptic oblong leaves with downy 
pubescensc and tubular flowers 7 or 8 inches in length and 
about 4 inches wide at the mouth. It thrives well at 4,000 
feet altitude. At Mahableshwar it is abundant on the road- 
sides and appears a special favourite of bees. 

Datura§ stramonium and Datura metaloides. 

And other species are in this climate so weedy in habit 
that they need only to be mentioned here. 

♦ Physalis, a bladder, alluding to the inflated calyx. 

t Datura^ from the Sanskrit dhastura^ a trumpet. 

X Arhorea, tree-like. 

§ Datura, from the Arabic dha. 
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Hyoscyamus* NIGER, The Henbane of England^ 

Has been cultivated very successfully near Poona as a 
medicinal plant. It is called pala-dawa by the few malices 
that are aeqainted with it and the seed is procurable in drug 
shops in the bazaar under the name khorasanee ajwan. Such 
seed is generally old. Henbane may be sown at the beginning 
of September on a rich loamy soil heavily manured, thoroughly 
worked, and prepared for irrigation. In some instances, after 
the soil has been prepared, it is advisable to irrigate freely, 
then a day or so later the seed may be sown and another slight 
watering given. The seed will germinate in about ten days, 
and during the next 2 0 days the seedlings remain very small 
and apt to he destroyed by careless watering. Afterwards the 
plants begin to grow rapidly and need careful attention to 
thinning. This must be done gradually until the plants are i8 
Inches apart in the lines. During this period of rapid growth 
liberal supplies of liquid manure are desirable. 

CESTRUMf ELEGANS, Habrothamnus^ 

A shrub with alternate, entire, ovate, lanceolate leaves 
and dense cymes of purplish red flowers produced at the 
ends of the branches during the four months at the end of the 
year. It is a fine border plant and easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Cestrum aurantiacum.J 

A large shrub with alternate, entire, oval, undulated leaves 
having a very beautiful glossy sheen that appears to advantage 
on a table near a light. The flowers are tubular, i inch in 
length, and of a bright \vaxy orange shade, and are produced 
in great profusion during December. 

* Hyoscyamus^ from hyos kyamos^ hog^s bean, the ancient Greek name used 
by Dioscorides. Nigery black. 

t Oestrum^ from kesiron, an ancient Greek name. Elegans^ elegant, 
t Aura7itiacuMf orange-coloured. 
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Brunsfelsia* Americana. 

A free-flowering shrub, having alternate, obovate, elliphVj 
acuminate, petiolatc leaves and funnel or salver-shaped flower 
having a long tilbe yelldW and odorous when Iresh, but 
gradually becoming white. It is easily propagated from seed* 
which occasionally it produces freely. 

SCROPHULARINE/E.t 

A group of herbaceous plants or shrubs having showy irre* 
gular flowers, and enjoying cool moist positions in Indian 
gardens. IVopagation is generally easy by seeds and cuttings. 
RcsseliaJ juncea 

Is one of the most ornamental plants in Indian gardens. Its 
long rush-like stems with few leaves and bearing rac'emes of 
bright red tubular flowers i inch in length are very freely 
produced almost through the year when planted in a moist 
border. The most successful specimens are to be met with at 
an altitude of 2 to 3,000 feet with full exposure to the sun. 
RUSSELIA ROrUNDlFOlJA and RUSSELIA FLORIBUNI)A§ 
Have sessile, orbicular leaves deeply cordate at the base 
and crowded spikes of tubular red flowers. It thrives under 
the same condition as the above, but is not such a graceful 
plant. 

Torenia 11 Asiatica. 

A dw^arf herb with ovate-cordate or lanceolate serrated 
leaves having short petioles and wide-mouthed flowers, of 

* Bruni>felsiat named after Otto Brunsfels, of Montz, who published in I 53 f 
the first good figures of plants. 

f Scrophularinece^ from the genus scrophularia. Some of this genus hav 
roots with swellings like scrofula. 

^ Russelieii named after Alexander Rus.sel, author of a Natural History t 
Aleppo. Juncea, like a reed. f Florihtinda, having many flowers, 

I Torenia, commemorative of Olef Toren, who discovered Torenia Asiatic 
in China. Aiiatica, from Asia. 
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many ?vhades ol bine and violet, pioduted continuously for 
several montli*^. It niak»=s a pietty basket plant in a moist 
conservatory, and may be pTOjiagated from ^ ut tings very easily. 
ToRRNIA CONGO! or* 

Has pale purple or lilac flowers and otherwise lescmbles 
the above. 

Antirrhinum^ majus, Snapdragon, 

A showy herb much grown in English gardens and thriving 
in cool districts of this country It may be sown fiom the 
beginning of September till the end of November in pots of 
rich, loose soil, and ])lanted out 6 inchc's apart in a bed as 
soon as large enough to be handled freely. It is advisable to 
treat it as an annual m this country. 

IMai R\NniAi I3 arcla\ana. 

A delicate t limber tuat produces a nice (’ffei t on a trellis 
about 6 feet in height In dry districts the se(‘d may be sown 
at the beginning of the* rains; in districts with heav\ lains 
sowing must be defer red until the atmosphere is drv 

The leaves are cordate, acuminate, or hastate, and the 
flowers solitary a\illary, pale in the tube and with violet and 
purple shades on the lobc'^.. 

CiESNERACE/li:,^ 

The Gesnera F'amily^ 

K a small group of herbac eons plant‘> having slioit under* 
ground stems (rhi/omes) and gl^^Rg brilliant flowers oi lich 
coloured foliage, d'hey thiive in shallow pot*> with a c*om* 

* Concolory of ont* colour 

1 Antirrhiniimu, de->cnptive ol t!u Iruii, like a nose Mufus, 

+ Maurandia, named ifter Dr iMiunnd>, once Pioleb-.ur of Botany at 
Carthagena. 

§ Gesnei acen, trom the genus ndin^d in honour ot Conrad Gcbner 

of Zurich, a famous botanist, 1516-1505. 
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post af two parts leai-mouid, one part good loam, and one 
part sharp sand (not gra\el) or broken bricks, with regular 
watering from May till October and partial or complete rest 
iluring the interval. 

Achimknes.* 

7'he roots (rhizomes) start into grov\th during May. As 
soon as the slightest indic ation of growth is sc*en, water the 
dried up soil and carefully shift the roots to fr(\sh compost, 
planting about a dozen roots in a shallow pot. Water slightly 
at first, and as growth increases let more water be given. 
\V hen up about six inches and the soil full of roots give weak 
licjuid manuif* once a week. By the end of October, when 
the bloom will be |)ast, gradiuilly rcMluce the vvatei and lay 
the pKints aside in sliade with a covering of straw'. Propagate 
bv dividing the* rhizomes in May, or for newv varic’tic's, which 
it nec essary to incn*ase rapidly, by [planting wcll-growm 
leaves in sand (lining Se[)tember-()ctobcr. 

/KiiKiaNA, Gesnera Zchnna^ 

Near Poona this plant is oik' of the ric hc'.st ornannmls the 
gardens pos-^i ^s. During May the* roots start into growth, 
and sliould be [)lanted separately in pots with the compost 
given under ( lE.SNKkACK/li ; a pot (*ight inches in width anr 
depth is fit for one root. Water gently at first, l>ut when tin 
pot is covered with leaves give, one thorough watering claib 
and keep the plant in slight shade and in a place free (ron 
dust. When the* foliage is well developed it gives the riches 
velvety tints c onceivable, and is followed by a raceme of brigf 
flame-coloured flowers. (Jn a slightly shaded and shelterc 
raised boA with the plants put out eighteen inches apart 

* A< himrnp'^, from ( hfitmaino^ to stiffer Irom cold, in allusion to the gener 
tenderness of the species. 

t Nuegetia, after Carl Nflegeli, a Gorman botanist. Zebrina^ btiiped. 
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beautiful eflec t is ])ro(lure(l. To propagate slowly, divide the 
rhizomes at potting time ; for rapid propagation plant ruttings 
of the leaves, taking a part where two large veins meet for the 
base of the cutting, during September-October. 

CeNTROSOLENIA BULLATA. 

An herbaceous plant with sub -cordate, pctiolate leaves hav- 
ing a very rough uneven surface, of a beautiful dark olive 
gr<‘en of a bronzy shade above and vinous beneath. It is a 
( ommon plant in conservatories where it appears to enjoy 
the moist equable atmosphere. 

GLOXINIA.f 

The garden varieties cultivated under this name belong to 
the genus Ginningia and arc chiefly seedlings or h)brids 
raised from Ginningia spcctosa* In India those plants are 
found only in the gardens of the rich, because bulbs cost a 
considerable sum in Europe. They are imported during the 
cold season and kept dry until April, then they should be 
potted in soil consisting of leaf mould one part and good 
sound loam two parts and sharp sand one part, and kept in 
a moist atmosphere and started by gentle watering. Flowers 
should come freely in July-August, and by October the plants 
should be gradually dried off and kept in a ('ool dry place 
during the remaining months until April, During the cold- 
season-resting much loss is met with, rats, damp, and drought 
have all to be contended with. 

Propagation may be effected during October from cuttings 
of ripe leaves planted in fine sand in a frame. Young plants 


♦ Centrosolenia^ from kentron, a shaip point, and wIen, a tube, referiing to 
the form of the corolla. Bullaia^ havin^y blistcred-lookirig leaves. 

t Gloxinia, named in honour of Benj. Petr Gloxin, of Colmar, a writer on 
botanical subjects 
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are easy to raise tai , but during the eold season decay sets in 
freely The niost .successful means oi keeping the young 
plants is to plunge the cutting pots in dry sand in a frame 
with blight \entilation and very little water. 

Gloxinia m/v< ulata.* 

A strong-gi owing species ha\ing the radn al leaves heart- 
shaped, 6 > 4 iiii lies, smooth ami grt‘en al)0\e and reddish 
beneath, and the r auline leaves ovate. I he stein is teiminalt'd 
br a raceme ol large pale blue widely tubular flowers. In the 
Deccan this species grcov^ well on a bank of ri( h soil regularly 
watered during the laiiiy season, and flowers profusely in 
October-\<.»\ ember. Fiimiiiger say^ it is common at C alcutta, 
but difficult to flower in that climate. 

BlGNONIArE.^,t 

7 V}c* l iumpct floix'crb, 

A small laniilv , but iiuludnig Mweral very fine garden clim- 
bers, shrubs, and tree*'-, generally distinguished by large, flat 
seed pods, which may lx* known from the pods of the Pea 
family by the presence of an ijd<*rnal partition, and winged 
seeds, usually flat, l-irge, white, or yellow ,otlca malodorous, 
flowers prevail. 

Many of the plants are adapted for a dry stony soil, and 
need little more water than nature provides in the dry 
districts of India, but a few large climbers, which are very 
useful for covering walls and thrive with full siin exposure, 
need regular watering. 

Propagation is effected by seeds or c ut tings. 

Among climbers the best arc — 


♦ Mamlaia ^ spotted* 

t Bignounie<e, from the genus bignaniu, so called by 1 ourriefort, in rum- 
pliment to liie Abbe Bjgnon, libratian to Louis 1\'. 
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Bignonia Argyreo^ violascens. 

In the Deccan tin’s proves a very grand cdimber and has> 
a remarkable habit which renders its identification easy. 
When young the plant bears simple, ovate leaves and is of a 
rich violet colour, gradually changing to a pale green with 
white veins. 

As the plant developes the peculiar colours disappear and 
the leaves become pinnate with two ovate leaflets and the 
midrib produced into a short, trifid, hooked clasp which ena- 
bles the plant to lay hold of a rough wall exactly as in Big- 
nonia gracilis^ which is probably a variety of this plant. The 
flowers are orange-coloured and produced in great profusion 
in March, rarely succeeded by fruit, which is a Bignoniaceous 
capsule attaining 4 feet in length by J inch in breadth and 
inch in thickness. 

Bignonia GRACiLis.t 

A very beautiful climber, which clings to stone work by 
small hooked tendrils. Flowers bright yellow, produced in 
great profusion for a short time during the hot weather. This 
plant looks well planted against a house, and lends a charm 
to some buildings, at the same time keeping off some of the 
sun^s heat. In planting a deep hole should be prepared and 
filled with good soil, decayed garden sweepings, and stones 
in equal parts. In a soil of this kind the plant will thrive 
even if the exposure is southerly. 

Bignonia magnifica.;}: 

'Fhis grand species is of recent introduction to our gardens, 
and is sure to become a verv popular plant. It is faithfully 
described by Mr. W. Bull as under- — 

* Argyreo •viojascenss silvciy and Niolet coloured 

t Gracilis, graceful. 

J Magnifica, magnificent. 
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“ A lrpr-gro\vini( plant, of sraiulent habit, introduced from 
llie Tnited State‘s of C olombia. Tho flowers, whh h arc pro- 
duced in large branching panicles, are of great size (about 3^ 
inches across^ and of an exceedingly attractive colour, 
ranging from delicate mauve to rich purplish crimson, relieved 
by a conspicuous throat of light primrose colour.’’ As is 
usual in Bignonias the first leaves on a branch are simple* 
and the succeeding leaves are compound, of two obo\ate 
leaflets attaining 4X2^ inches with the rachis (the midrib ol 
a compound leaf) produced as a simple tendril 0 inches in 
h'ngth. 

In the D eccan it flowers during the rainy season and may 
be propagatt‘d i)y layers and cuttings 

RiGNONtA RtXiAIJs* 

Is thus (lescril)ed by Mr. \V. ilull and It is ^ure to become 
popular soon. 

“ A very hand.^ome stove climber, with opposite, elliptic, 
lanceolate leaves. The flowers arc* excct*dingly beautiful, 
very large, and of a bright yellow and red colour. It has 
been recently imported from FVitish (iuiana, and is a dccid<*d 
acquisition to this beautiful genus. 

TECOMAf JASMINOIDKSJ 

Is a very graceful climber and in flower almost throughout 
the year. It does not flower nicely in a pot or tub, but 
rccjuires a deep stony soil. 

TECOMA STANS. 

A graceful hardy shrub with yellow flowers. 

* Regalis, royal. 

i Tccoma^ an abndp;ment of the Mexican name Terornaxochitt. 

J Jasmtnoides, like stem*? standing— -the plant is an erect shrub. 
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Tfxoma radicans.* 

A shrubby plant with red flowers ; it is apt to produce long 
trailing branches when in a rich soil. 

MlLLlNGTONlAf HORTRNSIS, Cowla Nini. 

A very tall handsome tree, producing trumpet-shaped white 
odorous flowers during November to January; very hardy and 
ornamental as a road-side tree. This tree may be trans- 
planted safely during November although of very large size. 

Dolichandrone FALCATA,t Spathoidea^ falcata, 

Is a small tree suited for a rocky trap soil ; its flowers are 
pure white, very graceful, but short-lived. 

OroxylumH Indicum, Calosanthcs Indica, Shyona^ 
Vanga^ Majtim^ Pampena. 

A small tree of rapid growth, producing compound leaves 
of great size, and flat pods about 2 feet long by four inches 
hioad. Needs a rich soil. 

Kigelia pinnata. 

A small tree having opposite, pinnate leaves of about 8 
very stiff obovate, elliptic leaflets, and in moist districts pro- 
ducing long pendulous racemes of large, dull, liver-coloured 
flowers. It grows very rapidly if planted on the margin of a 
tank in rich soil and is propagated by seed. 


* Radicatis^ rooting, alluding to the habit. 

f Millingfonia, after Thomas Millington, an English botanist of the i8th 
century. Hortensis^ of gardens, 
t Fahata^ curved like a sickle. 

S Spathoidea^ descriptive of the spath-like calyx. 

II Oroxylnm ^ from oroA, a mountain, xylon^ wood, referring to the habitat. 

H Calosanthcs, a beautiful flower. 
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PEDALlNKyC,* 

The SesaPHum^ Famtiw 

Includes Scsamum Indicum^ Gingelly, TUy or Howra Til 
A very important oil-seed. It sown near the beginning of the 
rains the plant is interesting and ornamental when in flower 
about September. 

MAKIVVJA} OIXNOKA. 

An annual plant of rapid growth bearing large, opposite, 
stalked, cordate leaves covered with soft clammy glands 
emitting a disagreeable smell and most beautiful flowers 
resembling the Foxglove and succeeded by large horny fruits 
provided with a pair of shar[> recurved < law^^^, which are 
evidently intended to assist in the <listriluition oi the seed by 
laying hold of the fleece of sln-ep 01 some such animal. 

The plant is < ailed VuhuO’aiha-jhar and the story goes 
that it a person is slung bv a scorpion, one cd those fruits 
ground to a paste and applied to thr wound will cure it. 
No doubt this is literally { urrtM t if the person who is slung, 
does the grinding, because it i^ so hard that a considerable 
time will elapse and the pain ot tin* sting go oft about the 
time the paste is ready 

A('AN'inA( IC.h 

The Acanths, 

A family including many very bc'autilul shrubs, a few choice 
climbers, Thnnbergia, and some uselul medicinal plants, 
Karayei, 

* Pedahnea, from the gomn pedalium^ from pedal ion ^ a 1 udder, m 
reference to the dilated angles of the fruit. 

T Sei^amum^ from sciiamon^ an old Crock name used by Dioscondes. 

; Martyniay after John Martyn, K.R.S , 1699 1768, Once Professor of 
Botany at Cambridge. 

\ Diandra^ having two stamens. 
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All this family enjoy a soil well enriched with leaf mouldi 
and the shrubby members are much improved by shade and 
moisturef as the range and variety of foliage colour extends 
from the almost white, Fittonia argyroneura^ and the grey^ 
Eranthemum palltdum^ioih^ darker purple of Graptophyllum 
Aoriensis^ many fine colour effects can be made with this 
family. All are easily propagated by cuttings. The above 
remarks apply to all the following : — 

Barleria* Cristata Varieties, Gokra, 

Are shrubs with beautiful fugaceous flowers, in colour pure 
white, rose, blue, and orange. 

Eranthemum\ nervosum^ dark green foliage, bright blue 
flowers, 

Eranthemum pallidum, % pale grey marbled foliage. 

Graptophyllum^ pictum, green with bright yellow mark- 
ings. 

Graptophyllum hortensis, dark bronze coloured foliage. 

Sanchezia^ nobilis, veins bright yellow. 

Fittonia% argyroneura, a creeping under- shrub, with leaves 
veined with pure white, should be planted out in the conser- 
vatory with much leaf mould. 


• Barleriaf named after J. Barreller, a French botanist. Cristata, crested, 
t Brantkemumt ivom eran, to love, and anthemon, a flower. Nervosum^ in 
allusion to the white nerves of the bracts* 
t Pallidum^ whitish. 

s Graptophyllum^ from grapto, to write, and phyllnm^ a leaf, referringrto the 
markings on the leaves. Pictum, painted. || Hortensis, of gardens. 

9 Sancketia, in honour of Josef Sanchez of Cadiz. 

^ Fittania, in honour of E. and S. M. Fitton, authors of Conversations 
in Botany." 
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Apkelandra^ cristata^ Cyrtamikiraf aiiraf$tica, and Eran^ 
themnm bkohr are all very beautiful plants of this family 
enjoying a rich moist soil and slight shade» 

Meyenia erecta^ with purple or white flowers, is a shrub of 
a hardy character, thriving with full sunshine. 

ThunhergiaX grandiflora, an extensive climber with large 
lilac flowers of very easy culture. A rich soil with many 
stones mixed with it and a free supply of water is sufficient. 
Propagate by suckers. 

Two varieties are cultivated, one with smooth leaves, which 
flowers when of small size, and another with rough hairy 
leaves, of more vigorous growth, and 

Thunhergia Mysorense, syn Hexacentris Mysore»se, are 
very beautiful climbing shrubs, giving flowers coloured yellow 
and maroon during December and January. In the Deccan 
it thrives wdien planted out on the north side of a house. 

Thunbergia Kirku\ an under-shrub with leaves of a strange 
form, elliptical with a large tooth-like expansion on each 
side, and violet blue thimble-shaped flow’ers in pairs. 

Thunhergia fragrans,\ a small climber with a remotely 
hairy or smooth stem ; opposite, ovate or oblong, ac ute stalked 
leaves, having the base heart-shaped of or with two broad 
points hastate and producing pure white flowers attaining 3 


* Aphelandrafixom appeloi^^ simple, and aner^ a male, the anthers being one- 
celled 

t Cyrtanthera, from khyrlost curved, and antho\^ a flower, the flowers bend 
down from the summit of the scape Aurantha^ golden 

X Thunhergia^ named after C P Thunberg, of Upsala, 1748*1822 
S Fragrant fragrant 
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inches in expansion, generally solitary, in the axils and on 
1 to 3 inch stalks produced abundantly at the end of the 
rainy season. 

This plant is abundant on the hills at an altitude of 3 to 4,000 
feet. It is described by Dr. Anderson, from the pure white 
of its fragrant flowers, as the most charming of Bengal plants. 
In southern districts the variety Vestita with more hairy leaves 
and less perfume prevails. In gardens if seed is sown at the 
base of a shrub in an irrigated border it thrives well and is 
very pleasing. 

Thunbergia alata resembles the above, except in having 
a deep yellow flower with a very deep purple spot in the 
centre ; it becomes a weed in gardens. 

Crossandra* unduliwfoliay a small shrub producing orange- 
coloured flowers f inch in expansion on a one-sided spike. 
It is much grown by the Goanese. 

Ruelliaf baikieiy Stephanophysum batkieu an under-shrub 
producing racemes of trumpet-shaped scarlet flowers from 
September to April. 

JusticiaX Gendarussay\ Tew, Jugut mudun. — A favourite 
edging for a shady position. 

VERBENACE/E.n 
The Verbe 7 ta Family. 

This group of plants includes a few valuable timber trees 
(Teaky Shevan) ; some very ornamental shrubs (ClerodendroHy 
Duranta) ; and a few choice herbaceous plants ( Verbena). 

• Crotsandra^irom krossos, a fringe, and androssy an anther, in reference to 
the anthers being fringed- 

t Ruelliay in honour of John Ruelle of Soissons, 1474**537- 

X ^usticiay after J. Justice, a Scottish horticulturist. 

4 Gendariisi^a should be Chundharusa, implying having juice of a disagreea- 
ble smell. 

II Yerbenacea, from verbena, an old Latin name used by Virgil and Pliny. 
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The trees thrive on a reddish loam with heavy rainfall or 
irrigation during the rainy season* Tbeshri^ also thrive on 
reddish loam, but require a liberal supply of vegetable matter 
in the soil, and the herbaceous plants still more vegetable 
matter in the form of well decomposed leaf mould. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings and seeds. The seeds 
of trees in this family as a rule keep in good order several 
years, and take long to germinate. 

Tectona* grandis, Teak, Saag. 

This valuable timber tree can scarcely be called a garden 
plant, but is mentioned here because the young trees are often 
raised from seed in gardens and planted out as road-side 
trees. The seed should be collected during the hot seasont 
mixed with a quantity of dead leaves, buried in a pit with a 
covering of at least six inches of soil, and kept in a moist 
state. On being opened at the beginning of the following 
rainy season the seed should be sown at once in ordinary beds 
covered with one inch of leaf mould and watered if the 
weather is dry. Germination will take place within six 
weeks, and the seedlings should be transplanted to nursery 
beds as soon as the first growth has become firm. 

Gmelina*)* ARBOREA,;]; Sevan, Shewan^ Cumar, 
Gumbar, Goomadee, Hystrix. 

The seed of this tree may be treated as detailed for Teak, 
but large cuttings planted in August-September root freely. 

Gmelina Asiatica,§ Gmelina parviJlora^\ 

Skieri goomoodoo. 

A hardy shrub having entire or thrce-lobed opposite leaves 

* Tectona, probably from Teka, the Canarese name. Grandh, large. 

t Gmelina, in honour of Gottleib Gmelin, a German naturaUst, 1743-1774. 

t Arbotea, tree-Kke. f Aitiatica, from Asia. 

II Parviflora, i»mall*f!owered 
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i to I ^ inches in length. When mature of a pale green beneath 
from a coat of minute round glands. 

GMELINA HYSTRIX 

A spinous shrub, scandent if shaded, having smooth, entire, 
elliptical leaves 3 X inches with scattered round glands 
and yellow flowers produced in long pendulous panicles con- 
sisting of small cymes enclosed in broad membranous bracts 
with purple veining. 

ClTHAREXYLONf SUBSERRATUMJ 

As a garden tree is of very rapid growth on a sandy loam 
soil with free supply of water, and is easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Clerodendron.^ 

Many species of this genus are very handsome flowering 
shrubs, of easy culture in ordinary good garden soil, regularly 
watered and slightly shaded. 

Clerodendron squamatuni.\ — Flowers brilliant scarlet; pro- 
pagate by seeds. 

Clerodendron nutans,^ — ^Flowers white, drooping; propa- 
gate by suckers. 

Clerodendron Thomsoni.*^ — Short climber ; flowers scarlet 
and white. Propagate by cuttings in frame. 

Clerodendron fragrans.\\ — Flowers double, very fragrant, 
leaves foetid when bruised ; propagate by suckers. Becomes 
a weed in good soil. 

* HystriXi a porcupine, in allusion to its spines. 

t Citharexylon^ fiddle-wood. 

t Subserratunti slightly saw-tootked. 

% Clerodendron^ from kleros, chance, and dendron^ a tree, said to^be from its 
uncertain medicinal properties. 

i| nodding. f scaly. 

Thomsonif Thomson’s. it Fragrans^ fragrant. 
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Clerodendron siphonanthus, — With long tubular curved 
flowers in large panicles. 

Clerodendron aculeatum, — With small, sweet-scented 
flowers and short thorns, a suitable plant for fences or toparian 
work. 

Conjea asurea* — Delicate climber. 

Petrma'^ volubilis. — Very beautiful hardy climber. 

Aloysiaf citriodora. — Lemon-scented verbena. 

DurantaX Ellisiu — Shrub ; beautiful white flowers. 

Duranta Plnmierii, — Shrub; beautiful lilac flowers. 

Are all choice garden plants requiring no special culture. 
Lantana.§ 

Cross-bred varieties of this genus introduced from German 
gardens are very brilliant and useful plants for the outer parts 
of the garden and on rocky places. The flowers varying from 
pure white to dark crimson are produced in great profusion. 
The pruning shears should be applied freely immediately 
after flowering to prevent seed from ripening and all seedling 
plants should be destroyed. 

Verbena. 

The garden verbena may be sown any time between the 
beginning of the rainy and the end of the cold season. The 
soil must have abundant decayed leaf mould and oldcowdung 
and should be frequently top-dressed with fresh compost as 
the plants spread. 


* Petraat named after Robert James, Lord Petre, by Linnaeus. Volubitis^ 
climbing. 

t Aloysia^ in honour of Marie Louisa, mother of Ferdinand VI 1 . of Spain. 
Citrwdora^ lemon 'Scented. 

% Duranta^ in honour of Castor Durantes, a botanist who died in 1 590. 

S Lantana, an old Italian name for the way-faring tree. 
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Cuttings or layers may be used to propagate choice sorts, 
but seed will give more vigorous plants. 

Verbena ciliata.* 

A pretty little creeping annual with pinnate leaves and 
rosy flowers resembling the garden verbena, but smaller. It 
may be sown at the end of the rainy season and will be in 
flower during January-February. It often springs up from 
self-sown seeds. 

OXERA PULCHELLA.t 

A grand woody climber of New Caledonia with leaves 2 to 
5 inches long, oblong, entire, or crenate, and pendulous 
flowers having a greenish white bell- shaped corolla two 
inches in length, is figured in the Botanical Magazine.” Tab. 
6938. This fine climber is sure to be of easy culture in our 
climate, and we may look for its introduction soon. 

LABIATE^E, 

The Mint Fainilyy 

Are herbs or shrubs with aromatic or malodorous leaves ; 
fur example toolsee {Ocimuni sanctum), thyme, mint, and 
the showy Coleus. 

The hard-wooded species enjoy a deep sandy soil; the soft- 
wooded kinds require the same soil as is given for the Coleus, 
All the species enjoy an equable state of moisture in the soil 
and are easily propagated by cuttings or division, but a few, 
such as thyme, yield seed freely, and propagation by seed is 
preferable. 

Coleus Varieties. 

The cross-bred varieties of coleus that are now so numer- 
ous in gardens are well worth careful attention for the rich 

• CtiiatOt having hairs on the margin, 
f PuUhella^ pretty. 
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shades of colour they produce. At any season, if procurable, 
get cuttings of well ripened shoots with the buds in the leaf- 
axiis still dormant. Make cuttings, including two eyes, plant 
in a mixture of sand and leaf mould, and keep in a cool place. 
When rooted well, transplant to beds or pots with a compost 
consisting of good loam, garden sweepings, and old cowdung 
in equal parts, which should be mixed and kept in a moist pit 
six months before it is wanted for use. Large pots with 
several plants are better than small pots with one. Exposure 
to early morning sun only gives the rich soft glow of colour 
desired. 

The following are all garden plants of easy culture, grown 
for the aromatic principle peculiar to each. A deep sandy soil 
kept moist is suitable. Propagation is very easy by cuttings or 
division, and slight shade during the hot weather is necessary. 

Basil, Ocimum basilicum — Used in French cookery. 

Bengal Sage, Meriandra benghalensh — Used for prevent- 
ing insect attacks on cloth. 

Borage, Indian,” Coleus aromaticus^Msti in flavouring 
wines. 

GuRMAL, Coleus barbatus — Used in pickling. 

HoREHOUND, Ballota alba — Used against coughs and 
asthma. 

Marjoram, Marjorana kortensis — Used in cookery. 

Mint, Mentha viridis — Used in cookery. 

Patchouli, Pagostemon patchouH-^Mstdi for preserving 
clothes from insects. 

Peppermint, Mentha piperita — Used as a stomachic, 
antispasmodic, and carminative, 

Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis — Used in hair washes. 

Sage, Salvia officinalis — Used in cookery. 
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Thyme, Thymus vulgarts — Used in cookery. 

Toolsee, Ocimum sanctum — Used in religious ceremonies 
by Hindus. 

Coleus barbatus, Curmal. 

A small undersbrub having opposite, softly hairy, notched, 
ovate, obtuse leaves and spikes of bright purple two-lipped 
flowers. 

The plant is abundant on the hills in wet districts and is 
cultivated at Bassein lor its fleshy roots, which are used in 
pickling. 

It is grow'n troin cuttings inserted during the rainy season 
in a bed of fine sandy soil, and vvhtn rooted planted out in 
lines (>ne foot apart and six iiu hes l)(‘tv\ et n the plants in 
the line. The soil is irrigated suflicdiuitly to keep it moist. 
The roots are taken up and sent to mark<‘t during the cold 
season. 

SaIAIA bAKINACEA 

From l exas, makes a ver\ pretty bedding plant in the 
Deccan, as it bears its violet blue flowers in great profusion 
from September till May. It certainly would make a charming 
bedding plant at hill stations during Summer, d'he leaves 
are, lower ones, petiolate, 3 to 4 inches in length, ovate- 
lanceolate or ovate-obtuse, cuneate or raroly suI)-cordate 
at base, serrate on slender petioles , upper ones, lanceolate 
or linear- lanceolate, sometimes entire ; floral ones, subulate 
or ovate -lanceolate. The calyx is densel} white lomentosc, 
often tinged with violet. It is easily propagated by eultings 
and division. 

Salvia involucraia 

Is also a useful bedding plant in the Deccan, but grows 
rather high, 3 to .4 feet. The calyx is often coloured rosy, 
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fybttlir, amimukte, rinouB, corolla ro.^y, 3 to 5 times as 
long as the calyx, the* Cube swollen, the lips sub-equal, pedicels 
nearly equalling the calyx, whorls nearly six flowers approxi- 
mating, racemes spike-formed. It flowers abundantly at the 
end of the rainy season and is easily distinguished by the 
small bract-hke leaves under the group of flowers being 
coloured nearly similar to the flowers. Easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

NYCTAGINACE.'E* 

A small group of herbaceous plants and shrubs, differing 
from tho^c pmnously noted by only one of the floral envelopes 
being developed. It is called a perianth, and in its bright 
coloui resembles the corolla. The most Important garden 
genus lb 

BoUGAINVILLEA.t 

Well known grand*flowering climbers, depending on the 
bright-coloured leaves appended to the flowers (bracts) for 
their beautv : a rich, thorughly drained, loamy, soil heavily 
irrigated at considerable intervals is all that is necessary to 
grow them. No pruning is necessary except to keep the 
plants within limits, and few plants are less subject to insect 
enemies. Propagation is effected most easily by layers. 

Bougainvillea SPECTABiList is the strongest-growing. 

Bougainvillea glabra§ is of comparatively weakly growth, 
but still strong enough for garden culture and without thorns. 

Bougmnvillea SPECI0SA|| has brick-red coloured bracts. 

* NvctaginacPiVi from the genus nycianthes, from mx, n>ght, and 
a flower 

T Bougaivivillfa, after I)e Bougainville, a French navigator. 

I Sppctahilv rcmarkible 

i Glnhra smooth. 

|j Spectosn beautiful 
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PiSONIA* * * § MORINDIFOLIA.t ^ 

A small tree with large, ovate, acuminate, entire, alternate 
leaves, which are remarkable for keeping green if in shade 
and becoming a pale yellow colour if fully exposed to the sun. 
In the loose open soil near to the foundation of a house this 
tree grows very freely ; it is easily propagated by cuttings, 

MiRABiLiSj: JALAPA,§ Marvel of Peru, Gulabas, 

This splendid herbaceous plant needs a very rich well 
watered soil and is propagated from seed which should be 
collected from bright-coloured flowers only, which have been 
grown beyond the influence of the pollen of common sorts. 
Seed imported from Europe generally gives the finest flowers. 
The smell of the flowers of this plant is very disagreeable to 
people not accustomed to it. 

AMARANTACEyE.il 

The Amaranth Family. 

The members of this family that are cultivated in gardens 
form a group of herbaceous plants with very numerous small 
dry flowers, often of brilliant colours, which may be preserved 
in a dry state as everlasting flowers, and many are valuable 
esculents used as spinach. 

A very rich friable soil with perfect drainage is necessary 
for their culture, therefore a liberal admixture of gravel and 
old manure will improve an ordinary soil. 

* Pisoniay in honour of William Piso of Amsterdam, an eminent writer on 
Natural History. 

t Morindifolia^ having leaves like morinda. 

t Mirahilisy wonderful. 

§ Jalapa, jalap — it was believed to be the source of that drug. 

II Amaraniacece, from the genus amarantusy from a, not, and marainoy to 
wither, in allusion to the flowers retaining their colour. 
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Although many plants in this family will thrive with only 
nature's watering, to induce the luxuriance necessary in 
esculents free watering i.s required. 

Amaranti’S oi.rraceus,* Sag, Mat, Pokala, 

Is one of the best herbs for use as spinach, procurable in 
the Deccan. By a little care in shading during hot, and 
sowing on raised beds during w^et w’eather, it can be grown 
for use throughout tlie \ear. 

Aynui aniiis caudaius h — Tall, with pendulous flower spikes, 

Amarantus tricolor ^ — With lea\es of several brilliant 
colours. 

Amarantus sali( iioliiis \ — With long narrow' droo[>ing leaves. 

Gomphrcua gloh^^^a — Flow'er heads round, ot white, crim- 
son, and yellow colours, and 

CfLosIA|| CKIS'IAi\,f Cocki^comh, 

Are all cd easy culture on a gra\elly soil well enriched wuth 
old cow dung, and should be sown in dry districts, during 
the early rainy months, in districts with heavy rainfall near 
the end of the rainy season. 

Celosi\ AKGF.N1E\,** Koordoo, 

Grow's freely on dry barren ground and might be improved 
by cultivation. It is used by the poor as spinach. 

• Olerarpwiy used as an herb for food. 

t Caudaius. like a tad, refernn^ to the manner the inflorescence hangs 
X Tncolor, of three-colours. 
f S<ihaf(ihu\, willow leaved 

1' ( from hclos, burnt, in reference to the appearance of the flowers of 
some specie*? 

^ Cristatfi, crested. 

• * Arg entpa, silvcrc 
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Alternanthera.* 

Several species of this genus, of low growth and very bright 
coloured leaves, were introduced in our gardens some years 
ago^ and one, Alternantliera amabilis, has become the 
favourite edging and is much employed in small beds. A rich 
friable soil with regular watering is required. The plant is 
propagated with the greatest ease by cuttings, which may be 
planted where the edging is wanted at any time from June to 
December. Three lines planted about three inches apart 
soon cover the intervening ground and form a fine broad 
margin which can be kept in excellent order by frequent 
clipping. The glowing crimson colour this plant takes on in 
the Deccan during July to September is very fine indeed. A 
grub often makes it 11115 ightly at tlie opening of the monsoon 
for which no remedy has yet been discovered, but the plant 
soon recovers from its bed effects. 

CHENOPODEACEAi,t 

The Beet F'amily, 

Is a small group of herbaceous plants, including beet, a 
much valued root, yielding a good part of the sugar supply of 
Europe. 

Beta! vulgaris,^ Beet. 

Any soil that produces good crops of vegetables is fit for 
growing this crop if thoroughly manured with decayed town 
sweepings or poudretle. If in the Deccan or other place 
where salt is scarce in the soil the dried fish manure is parti- 
cularly suitable. _ 

~AHerna«thera, ir allusion to"th7Inthers be.ng alternately barren, 

+ Chenotoda,fa>. from the genus chenopodiunu from chen, a goose, andi»««. 
a foot, in allusion to the shape of the leaves. ... 

i Bela, from Ml. the Celtic for red. in allusion to the colour of beet. 

f Vulgaris, common. 
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In the Deccan the seed can be sown with advantage at 
intervals of fifteen days from the beginning of April to the 
end of October. During hot weather a cool moist place must 
be selected for sowing seed, and the plants transplanted when 
about four inches high ; but the best roots are obtained by 
sowing where the plant is w'anted to finish its growth. 
Whether sown at once in the open ground or transplanted, 
the plants should be left twelve inches apart ; this allows for 
the most forward to be gathered early, leaving room for the 
full development of the remainder. 

In wet districts the rainy months should be avoided for 
sowing, but young plants can be got from the Deccan and 
planted out as soon as the heavy rain is over. Beet seed 
must be imported. If of good quality, transplanted ; eight 
ounces will plant an acre ; if dibbled where required to finish 
growth, twelve ounces will be necessary. The price of good 
market sorts in England is 6 r/. per oz. 

Atriplex* HORTE.NSiS,t Chandcnbatwa. 

During the dry season this plant is easil}' raised for use as 
Spinach by sowing in rich irrigated soil. 

SpinacIAJ OLERACEA,^ spinach, Palnck. 

May be grown in dry districts from June to January by 
providing a good rich soil thoroughly drained and watered 
freely. Basel/a alba and its red variety are climbers, 
requiring no special culture. The leaves may be used as 
Spinach. 


• Atriplex, from not, and traphein^ to nourish, 
t Hortensis, of gardens. 

X Spinacia, from spina, a prickle, in allusion to the spines on the fruit. 
^ Oleracea, used as an herb for food. 
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POLYGONACE.® * 

The Buck-wheat Family. 

This family includes the buck-wheat, Fagopyrunr^ esculen- 
turn Kootoo, several graceful river-side plants, and AntigononX 
leptopuSy a very beautiful climber, which is now common in 
every garden. This plant is of easy culture if seed or 
cuttings are planted on deep, well-drained, rich soil and a 
trellis provided for the plant to climb on. The roots are 
tuberous ; therefore, when, after flowering freely from August 
to November, the foliage becomes dry and burnt up, water 
should be withheld and the stems cut down. During May fresh 
shoots will be thrown up wnth great vigour, and a free supply 
of manure and water should be given. 

EUPHORBIACE^ § 

The Castor-oil Plant and Milk-bush Family^ 

Are trees, shrubs, or herbs with minute unisexual flowers, 
but a few are very showy garden plants, from the brilliant- 
coloured leaves surrounding the flowers (bracts, Poinsettia) 
and bright-coloured leaves {A calyphuy Croton). A deep stony 
but rich soil is generally suitable with abundant water during 
the growing season and a distinct season of rest in December 
and January is necessary. 

A stiff soil and excess of w^ater are particularly injurious* 
Propagation is effected by seeds and cuttings. 

* Polygonacc<Sj from the genus polygonum^ from po\y^ many, and^(?nu, knee 
joint, referring to the numerous joints of the stem. 

t Fagopyrtim^ phago^ to cat, and pyrosy wheat. 

J Antigonuntt anti, against, and gonuniy an angle. 

^ EuphorbiacecPy from the genus euphorbia^ a name used by Dioscorides. — 
** This word means, literally, plenty of food, and seems a strange name to apply 
to a genus of plants that are for the most part poisonous, unless, indeed, on 
the principle that a little of it goes a long way. The derivation, we are told, 
is from Euphorbus, Physician to Juba, King of Mauritiana, who is said to have 
brought the plant into use.” — Alcock. 
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Euphorbia pulcherrima. 

Poinsett ia* pulchcrri pna* 

A rapid-growing shrub with small flowers surrounded by 
large scarlet leaves, ‘^bracts/' very magnificent during the 
cold season. Soil, two parts good garden soil, one part broken 
pots or bricks, one part old manure. Thorough drainage is 
necessary, and free watering while growing fast, A white 
and a double scarlet variety an' in cultivation. 

'Fo make a \ery dwart flowering Poinsett in, at tin* beginning 
of September cut a deep notch about six inches from the end 
of a branch ; when the milky sap has dried uj) tie some leaf- 
mould in moss round tln‘ w'ound, roots will soon ai>pear, then 
the little plant may be cut off, potted, and k<'pt in a frame a 
few da\s. 

Eu tM I () R H I A S P I . N I ) !•: N S . 

A thorny shrub, producing bright red flowers from January 
to Marcli, The same ireatmtuil as Poinsiitia pnlclurrima 
is suitable. 

ACAI.YPMAt WiLKESIANA rRH'OLOR, 

This shrub has become extremely common, as it grows with 
little (*are under ordinary garden treatment, but it very rarely 
IS seen in the condition it is capable of. When properly 
managed, its dark-red colour is wondi'rfully rii'h with glowing 
tints. It needs a deep very rich soil with numerous stones t( 
secure thorough drainagt;, and a full supply of water fron 
March to December. Numerous varieties are already in culti 

• Poinsettia^ in honour of Dr Poinsett PuUhcrrtma^ very pretty. 
i Acalyf'hOf the Greek name for the nc'ttle a privative, kalost beaut 
touch 'Plants without beauty and with sOngirijiij ptfjpfrties." Gr 
ham’s Catalogue of Bombay plant*: Evidently the name was not cornpoun 
ed in view of the favourite varieties of thm day 
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vation, among which the following are likely to retain a place 
in gardens : — 

Acalypha margtnata ^ — With pale rose margin. 

Acalypha brownii or macrophylla — Very large parti-co- 
loured leaves. 

Acalypha illustrisS — With golden variegation. 

Acalypha spiralis], or torta — With curiously twisted brown 
leaves. 

Acalypha obovata — With obovate leaves having a creamy 
margin, which ultimately becomes rosy crimson while the 
centre assumes bronze tints. 

KiCINrs COMMUNIS. Castor-oil Plant, Yetendia. 

The large bright-coloured leaved varieties are very effective 
in gardens. 'I'he arrangement required lor an effective 
display is a large bed made by mixing ordinary soil, stonesi 
and decayed stable sweeping in equal proportions. The seed 
should be sown on the bed near the beginning of the rainy 
season. For watering it is advisable to sink a pot in the bed, 
with the hole stopped, and keep it filled with water. Such 
treatment will induce very luxuriant development, therefore 
the plants should be gradually thinned until 4 feet apart. 
The plants near the edge of the bed should be stopped by 
pinching out the central buds. 

CoDU-EUM* VARIKGAruM.i Crotons of Gatetens. 

A perfect rage for the cultivation of this plant prevailed 
a few years ago, which has now almost died out , but as some 
of the varieties aie among the most beautiful shrubs we 

* Marginattt^ having; a dibtmft iiiatgin. 

T Hhtsfm, hrilliaiii. 

t Spi*aliSt spiral 

S Corti/ruvi, from rotifhn, the Malavan name of one of the species. 
trg al u m , vanrgaterl with various colours. 
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possess, the lever has been iullowed by steady care and 
attention. 

The soil necessary is one part good reddish friable loam, 
one part stable sweepings that have been thoroughlv deeom-* 
j ( sed »:i a oioist pit, one p.irt old linn* and b-ok- n bricks oi 
potsherds. Generally, puts are advisable, but if the plants 
can be planted out in the abo\e compost with pcrb‘ct drain- 
age and thin sl.ade, the residt is better. lbotc‘Ction from 
strong wind and direct sunshine is necessary for the large- 
lca\ed varictit‘s, but fine plants ol the small-lctived sorts 
niav ])e seen planted out fully exposed to the sun. For 
stiria('t‘ dressiipg established plants dried Hsh is an v\i el- 
lent manure. Tiirip is the chief insect (mem) ; it bret‘ds \ (M*y 
fast after the rain> months are over; tlicrefore at this season 
tlu }>laiits need constant attention. As a wash prepare one 
ounce soap dissoKed in one gallon waler and one ounce 
kerosine oil stirred in ; wash with a rag or sponge; as the 
washing proceeds the mixture should be kept well stirred to 
prevent the oil from coming to the surface. 

Different varieties of Codi:vum may be (*asily grafted 
together by enarching, but no advantagt^ is obtained by the 
practice. 

Propagation as a rule is very easily cfTccicd. Many vaiie 
lies may be rooted simply by placing the cuttings in water, 
which should be kept fresh by frequent renewal, but a few 
of the slow-growing varieties are dilhcult to root without all 
the arrangements detailed at page 57. On this subject a 
w riter in the Indian Agriculturist gives some valuable hints, 
as follows : — 

Gkaf'iing Cr 1 1 INC, s 

This is undoubtedly one of the most useful methods ol 
grafting, and is especially useful to the young practilionei, as 
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it requires less skill and care to obtain a successful result than 
any other system. The process is simply to unite the two 
cuttings from their base, an inch or so upwards, by paring 
them down, so as to fit the two together and securing them 
in the [)osition by tying before the cuttings are inserted. I 
have adopted this method extensively for the propagation of 
several of our weak-growing varieties of Crotons, such as 
Rosco-picta^ Mrs. Barron Chanfrirrc^ and others of the same 
< lass. These varieties, when propagated as ordinary cuttings, 
fr(*quently take from one to two months, or even longer, 
to root prop('rly, but by splicing them on cuttings of Max* 
ima, Grande, Ancalnrfoliu niy or any other strong-grow- 
ing kind, they not only root quickly, but their after-growth is 
iinariably more vigorous than when on their own roots only.'* 

Among the immense numbers of varieties to be found in 
nurserymen’s catalogues many are mere ‘^sports*^ or tem- 
[)orary variations and others have no claim to notice except 
novelty. The following are of genuine merit, and will retain 
a plac(‘ ill gardens : — 

Codianur andrcanus — Leaves 12X4 inches, elliptic acumi- 
nate, ground colour dark bronze green, midrib and 
veins golden, becoming crimson when mature, habit 
upright. 

Codi.vuju Dormanuinus — Leaves 8X4 inches, slightly 
three-lobed, middle suffused with yellow, which be- 
comes glowing crimsom. 

Codia'um clcgantissimns — Leaves 15 X inches, droop- 
ing, with reddish petioles and chrome yellow varie- 
gation, increasing towards the points. 

Codivum Leaves 16 X 4 at the broadest 

part near the apex, but gradually receding towards the 
petiole, colour green with pale vellow patches or bands. 
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Codi^eum inten upturn — Leaves 15 X j inches, many 
reduced to the m»drih for a short space, 

Codtaeum Jacksonii — Leaves 15 X in( hes, dark bronze 
and green suffused with crimson. 

Codiaeum glorioms — Leaves 24 X inches, drooping, 
margin undulated ; green with much creamy yellow 
variegation, known as Princess of Wales. 

Codiaeum Kingia nvs — I eaves 15X6 inches, oblong, ovate, 
ground colour deep green, midrib and veins golden, 
with crimson blotching when mature. 

Codiaeum longifolium — Leaves 18 X ^ inch, pendulous 
green, midrib yellow. Young growth ail bright yellow. 
An old favourite and a very beautiful plant. • 

Codiaeum Lowii — Leave.s 18 X 3 inches, linear acumi- 
nate, on stout foot stalks, dark green blotched with 
yellow and crimson. A very fine variety. 

Codiaeum maculata minor — Leaves 4 X inches, bright 
green with golden spots. A neat dwarf-growing sort. 

Codiaeum magnolifolia — Leaves 14 X 5 inches, colours, 
bright green with crimson midrib and primary veins. 

Codiaeum Mooreanus — Leaves 18 X ij inches, green 
with yellow^ midrib and many transverse yellow^ bars. ‘ 

Codiaeum multicolor — Leaves 9 inches in length, breadth 
very irregular, greatest at the apex and least at the 
middle, colours dark green, crim.son and chrome in 
irregular shading. 

Codiaeum nitidum — Leaves 4 X J inch, often spirally 
twisted, green with yellow variegation. Young growth 
bright golden. An old but valuable sort, hearing full 
exposure to the sun when planted out. 
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Codia um //V/w/w— Leaves 4 X 1 inch, oval -pointedf dark 
green with yellow and rrimsun variegation. A very 
fine old variety. 

Codiaeum Princess of Wales — See Glortosus, 

Codiaeum rex — A very fine sort, interesting from its 
variability. On some plants leaves representing many 
kinds may be seen. 

C odiacutn superbicns — Leaves 10 X 3 inches, oblong, 
green with clouded yellow markings ; when mature 
veins and margin coppery picked out with crimson. 

Codiaeum triumphans — Leaves 12 X 3 inches, linear 

lanceolate ; when mature, bron/e green with crimson 
midrib. 

Codiaeum undulatum — Leaves 8 X inches, margin 
undulated. Young leaves pale green blotched with 
yellow, the green becoming dark bronze, the yellow 
bright crimson. 

Codaeum variahilisy leaves 8X2 inches, irregularly curved 
and clouded with chrome and glowing crimson ; habit, 
branching vigorous. 

Codiaeum Veit chi — Leaves 10 X 2^ inches, ground colour 
pale green, veins and midrib broadly marked with 
chrome yellow, becoming crimson when mature. 

Codiaeum Williamsii — Leaves 10 X 3 inches, oblong, 
midrib, and veins yellow, becoming crimson. 

Codiaeum Youugii — Leaves 20 X inches, slightly 
pendulou.s, dark green with crimson midrib and 
blotches. 

In the list of Mr. W. Bull, King's Road, Chelsea, London, 
the following are described : — 
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‘ ROION BkoOMUKI oil 

A ric hiy-marlvt‘d \anegatcd variety of ^rcat beauty. 

The lea\e'^ are nine or ten inc]u‘s loni;, and about two and 
a halt inches broad in the wiliest part. The ^reen ground 
M'lour \ ery d irk, hut c\ery\\nere hri)ken up 1)\ iiri'gulu 
yellow lini's, '-p,.!-, and hloti lies, din* inidub has a slight 
lint (»i red, with a yillow i entral band, and the margins .in^ 
similarly tint*nl. 

(d<oio\ TKdsrs 

(;n(' of the series of Crotons oi Codianinis with golden 
\jrIegation. Tin lea\ es are bright green, with a yellow' (‘o-ita 
and ticely blotehcd with bright )ellow in irregular pati hi's or 
ret kh*fl marking'^, occupying half or sometiim s more than 
half the leaf surface. 

('rot ON r.MINPNs. 

A densG-habited free-growing hvbrid \ariety. I'he leaves 
are dost I) set, broadlv ianc <‘-shap(‘d, tapered at tin' <ipe\ to 
an acute point , th(‘y are of a bright gloss\ green, with ,in 
i\ ory-colourcd midril), and a portion of the lateral veins of 
the same colour, 1 he contrast i'^ very striking. 

CrOTC»N I XCURI NS 

A peculiar variety, vv!ii<h is (diai ai li'risi'd by its oblong 
stalked leaves having the midrib or C 0 ‘>ta i^xcurn rit in tin' 
form of a smaU horn near the ape.x of th<‘ leal, d he (olours 
are green and yellow, very regularly disjioseil. A ilistim l 
and attractive* plant. 

Croton formo.sls 

A handsoiTK* hybrid variety of moderate growth. The leaf- 
stalks are crimson, the leaf-blade bright green, while the 
'mUm <ip^t ]jrincipal veins arc }»‘llovv, tin surface being here 
ami then sprinkh'd with yellow spots. 1 hese yellow portions 
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tA.' o.» at a later period a glutting rrimsun hue, the mkllil* 
and margin especially being of a bright magcnla*cnfl»!MHI. 
CRt»luN HI-kOKTS, 

\;: b\<‘ luhii'l >' ith It utn r/^arfcf'J iUth 

-)t ' (» \<1}«)\\, tin rrntral liar ariJ ih^‘ autl in mnny rases 

lii<‘ iiali, or t'vt'ii tin* uliolo, ol th»‘ heini^ r(*|lo\v, 

aixl tliH in some lirt\ts iuslitnl » r li’nd u.th a tint ol ro^y 

( * iiii^fjn* 

Ck(j'i(i\ n 1 1 ^ikis. 

A ''inxultirl'v otf‘>(|Ut'-lt;okini^ \tiriof\. Dr* ied\ f^s are* 
mostly till t*(.'-lol)t‘(l on jnirplisli poliok^, the lobes bcins^ 
tWjUitloi turxod.soas to at quirt a sort of forked a[)[)ear- 
aiK‘< . I'tu* ( olour is ^rt't'ii, rh hly niatulated with <;oldon 
X(]h)\\ , tlu* tenlral bar \(llo\\, and the varu gation irregularly 
(liRnbulCvl, so lliat sometimes the points arc almost wholly 
Isolde n. 

Crcmon I\si(i\ls. 

A fine lonn with long narrow toliago. d he l('a\es are deep 
gieen, with tlu* midrib and \eins bt'autifull) j)iike(l out with 
golden-\u Ihnv, the margins and midiih rosy crimson. 

Croton link \r is 

A small-iL’row ing variety of remarkably neat habit. The 
l(*a\'‘s are from four to si\ inches long, linear, usuall} obtuse, 
but u)metlmes nariowed tt) the point, dark green, with a 
yellow midrib and a few lateral bloUhes oi the same colour, 
((casionally almost wholly )ellow. 

Croton ORNxri’b 

An vittratfive and distitut variety Tiu leaves deep gteen 
with a narrow Ct iitial band of creamy )clluwq and long parel^ 
Icl veins of the same colour, the surface being here and there 
inaiked bv bhUclu's ot yellow’, the yellow paits bix'oming 
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tinged with crimson. In some conditions the lines and 
blotches are rosy pink, and the midrib of a deeper rosy crim- 
son. 

Croton kecurvatus. 

An exceedingly pretty variety, remarkable for its elegantly 
recurved leaves. The stems arc purplish and the petioles 
deep blood-crimson. The colouration is striking, there being 
a yellow central band with a crimson midrib, and yellow 
veins, the yellow being more or less suffused, so that it 
predominates over the green of the remaining parts. 

Croton ruber rimus. 

Probably the reddest of all the bright red varieties yet 
known. The leaves are narrow and elegantly drooping , in 
the young state they are green at the edge, with creamy 
yellow on each side the red costa, the green parts spotted 
with cream ; then the creamy parts become suffused with rcd» 
and the costa changes to a deep crimson, the yellow finally 
being replaced by deep rosy crimson. 

Croton sckptrk. 

One of the ribbon-leaved forms of Croton. I'he colouring 
consists of a crimson costa, on each side of which comes the 
dark bottle-green ground colour, and added to this are irre- 
gular spots and a few patches of fiery orange with some spots 
of yellow. 

Croton vittatus. 

A very handsome Croton of bold and striking habit. The 
colour of the leaf-blade is a clear full green, with a broad 
band of creamy yellow, which runs out laterally along the 
bases of the distant primary veins. The midrib in the older 
and more matured leaves takes on the same bright ruby-red 
as the petioles, which adds much to the brilliancy of the 
marking. 
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Jairohha* * * § MUU iFiDA^t Tke Corxit Plant, 

While young and thriving a very handsome plant w/tfi 
alternate digitate leaves and terminal corymbs of bright red 
flowers. 

JaTROPIIA PANDURi^iFOLlA.:}: 

A pretty shrub bearing fiddle-shaped leaves and bright 
crimson flowers in terminal corymbs. Unless it is pruned at 
the end of the rainy season it is apt to keep to a single stem, 
then it looks naked. 

JaTROPHA CURCAS and Jy\TROPHA COSSIPIFOLIA§ 

Arc very free-growing shrubs suitable for rapidly hiding 
some unsightly objects and are propagated from seeds. 

JATROPHA PODAGRIDAlj 

Is a small shrub with a remarkable gouty stem, large pel- 
tate leaves, and small bright red flowers. It is often grown 
in conservatories, but thrives well on a bank of rich soil fully 
exposed to the sun and regularly watered. 

ManihoiH UTILISSIMA,** The Tapiocu vr Cassada Plant, 

This shrub was introduced many years ago, and is known 
among the people as the arrowroot plant, because the starch 
prepared from the root is used for the same purposes 
as Arrownwf, the starch from the underground stem of 
Maranta arundinacca\ Cassada, would be a better common 
name for this soft-wooded milky shrub having alternate palm- 

• Jairopha, from iatron, a remody, nud p/^ago, to eat-bome of the species 
possess medicinal properties and are nutritious food. 

f MuUipdOy much-di\ idod. 

^ PandurcBfolia^ having fiddle-shaped loaves. 

§ Cosaipifoliay having leaves like the cotton plant. 

j| Padagrida gouty, leferring to its swollon stems. 

^ Manihat^ the Brazilian name of the genus. 

•• lUtiissinia, most useful. 

62 
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ate leaves of 3 to 7 oblong, lanceolate, quite entire segments, 
small yellowish flowers rarely produced in this climate, and 
very thick cylindrical roots containing great abundance of 
starch. Two plants occupying four square yards of soil pro- 
duced 45 lbs, weight of roots giNing about 7 per cent of starch 
after growth during one year in a rich irrigated loamy soil at 
Poona. 

A machine for rasping such pulpy roots to remove the 
starch is much wanted. 

Securinego* leucophylla. 

A shrub of neat habit and easy culture, with small ellipti- 
cal entire leaves, and very showy from the profusion of fruit 
of a pure white colour, which retains its fresh appearance a 
considerable time. Any good soil with free drainage is suita- 
ble. 

ALEURiTESt Mouxcana, Akroot. 

A handsome evergreen tree with polymorphus leaves 4 to 
12 inches in length on petioles 2 to ai- inches in length and 
having two glands at the top. The small white flowers are suc- 
ceeded by sub-globose, fleshy, smooth, olive-coloured fruit con- 
taining I or 2 large hard seeds rich in oil and with a furrowed 
testa, resembling a w^alnut. This tree is useful for avenues 
and public places in southern districts where it thrives with 
little care. 

ExC^CARIAt BICOLOR. 

A handsome shrub having ovate, lanceolate, opposite leaves 
olive green on the upper and crimson on the lower side, and 

* Securinego, from secutis^ a hatchet, and ne^o, to refuse, in allusion to the 
hardness of the wood. Leucophylla^ wbite-lecaved. 

t Aleufita^ from alciar, wheat flour, in allusion to the young shoots being 
covered with mealy powder. 

I ExciPcariay from ticactre, to blind, in allusion to the acrid juice of the 
plant. Buolur^ of two colours, referring to the leaves. 
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bearing minute flowers during the cold season. The treat- 
ment detailed under Crotons suits it well. 


Pedilanthus* TiTHYMALOiDES,t V alaytee Sher, 

This dwarf succulent undershrub forms a convenient edging 
adapted for a shady place in a deep open soil. It is propa- 
gated by inserting cuttings where it is to remain, A variegated 
variety found at Gunesh Khind in 1 870 is a very showy bedding 
plant for loose sandy soil. Under the heading “ Edgings’^ 
the name of this plant has been printed Paradanthus^' in 
error. 


PUTRANJIVAJ Roxburghii,§ Putra-jan, Putra-jiva, 
Jewan-^putr. 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree# having alternate, obliquely 
ovate, lanceolate, serrulate, smooth leaves, small yellow 
flowers, and globose or ovoid white tomentose fruit. It is of 
slow growth, thrives in a deep alluvial soil without irrigation, 
and is propagated by seed. 

NEPENTHACEiE.il 


The Pitcher Plant Family, 


A small group of climbing undershrubs, native of the 
hottest and most humid regions of Southern Asia and remark- 
able for a wonderful prolongation of the midrib in the form 
of a pitcher, that secretes water in which flies arc drowned 


♦ Pedilanthus, the slipper flower, in allusion to the shape of the flower. 

+ Tiihmaloides. resembling the genus Tithymalus. 

\ Putranjiva, putra, a son, and jian, life. The nuts are Strung round the 
"'f]?r!i«itv"in honruTof’w.’R^Ibul’gh, M.D., a famous botanist who 
the genus an old 

HomJ. The word means grief assuaging, and rs used with reference to 
its supposed medicinal ijualiticb. 
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and decomposed rapidly. Regarding this phenomenon Chariest 
Darwin, after a long series of experiments, concluded that it 
was a special arrangement for a supply of nitrogen, and in 
this belief had many followers, but on this intricate subject 
a verdict of Not proven is more commonly accepted, 'flie 
cultivation of Nepenthes in India is confined to districts where 
moisture and an equable temperature prevail. Inthe con- 
servatories of the Calcutta Botanical Garden many specimens 
may be seen growing suspended from the roof in baskets of 
rich fibrous soil, which are watered twice daily during the 
grow ing season. 

The Flora of British India” includes nine speedes, natives 
of the South of Ce}lon, Khasia and Jynlea Mountains, Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, and the neighbouring islands. 

ARISTOLOCllIACE^’^ 

As typified by the genus 

ARISTOLOCIffA, 

Is a small family of herbs or shrubs, often climbing, with 
alternate, exstipulate, entire or 3 to 5-lobed leaves and bisexual 
flowers of strange shapes often resembling the head of a bird 
and generally of lurid colours. In some garden species a 
leaf from an undeveloped bud is conspicuous in the axil and 
resembles a stipule. The throat of the flower is furnished 
with numerous hairs pointing downwards and presenting no 
impediment to an insect going inwards, but on attempting 
to return the insect is met with an impassable barrier of hair 
points, which effectually impede egress and confine the insect 
to the neighbourhood of the stigma. The stamens adhere to 
the style and require insect aid to carry the pollen to the 


*An%tohfhiacefr, from the genu^ ani^tolaihia^ fiom attsfos, bf^t, and loihe'tay 
parturition. 
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stigma, The fruit is a remarkable capsule resembling a 
balloon in form from the midribs of the six carpellary leaves 
being produced upwards and united in the stigma. The spe- 
cies in general cultivation are : — 

Aristolochia Ornithocephala* and Aristolochia 

RINGENS. 

They grow rapidly in loose open soil, i uch as is found near 
the foundations of a house, flower freely in the cold season, 
and are propagated from seed cuttings or layers. The 
names, Popat-wail^ Parrot-creeper, and Pitcher plant, are 
commonly misapplied to this genus, 

EL^AGNACE/E.f 

A small group of shrubs or trees remarkable for the brown 
or silvery scales which adorn their leaves rendering twigs of 
some of the plants very pretty objects for the decoration of 
apartments, because their beauty is retained after the leaves 
have dried up. 

EL/^IAGNUS LAT!F0LIA.| 

A small bush or tree very variable in habit and given to 
climbing if in shade, branches spinescent, young ones bright 
silvery or rusty coloured, the leaves are usually alternate, 4 to 
5 inches in length, ovate, oblong, or elliptic, or almost circular, 
silvery or bright rusty, red beneath. Flowers numerous, small 
pale yellow, fruit it to li inches in length, elliptic, eatable. 

This shrub is easy of cultivation with ordinary border 
treatment and is propagated from seed or layers. 


• Ornithotephalay bird’s head. RmgenSy gaping. 

+ from the genes el^agnus, from eto'. the ^ 

the chaste tree, in allusion, pe. haps, to the combined resemblance to tho 


trees. 

J LatifoUay broad-leaved. 
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URTICACE/E* 

The Mulberry and Fig Family. 

We have familiar examples of this family in the banyan, 
Ficus Indica^ Wtid^ the cultivated fig, Ficus carica^ Anjeer^ 
and the mulberry, Mortis alba, Toot. The flowers are very 
inconspicuous, and in the cultivated and wild figs are found 
a hollow flower stalk (peduncle) in the inside of what is 
popularly called the fruit in this instance. 

Ficusf CARICA, Fig, Anjeer. 

The fig needs a rich loamy soil with a considerable quan- 
tity of lime and thorough drainage. Plants are easily raised 
from cuttings of one year old wood planted in a shady bed 
in February and transplanted to their permament quarters at 
the beginning of the rainy season. The distance apart varies 
from lo to 12 feet. At first one vigorous shoot should be 
encouraged to grow straight up, and when it has formed eigh- 
teen inches of well ripened wood it may be cut back to that 
height and encouraged to send up three or four branches. 
When these have made one foot of ripened wood they should 
be shortened and encouraged to branch again ; all weakly 
shoots must be cut out completely, and any disposition to 
overcrowd prevented. The shoots resulting from the last 
pruning may be encouraged to grow up and ripen fruit; when 
grown about eight feet and the fruit ripened, it is advisable 
to cut back nearly to the base. 

By this system of forming the tree at first no fruit is obtain- 
ed the first year, but heavier crops may be gathered after- 
wards and in the meanwhile the ground should be occupied 

* Vriicacea, from the genus urtica, from uro, to burn, in reference to the 
stinging properties. 

t *ficus, a fig, derivation doubtful Carica^ cartan. 
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with vegetable crops. Water should be given freely when 
the soil is dry up to about the end of January, earlier or later 
according to the condition of the fruit. If watering is too 
long continued or more than is necessary is given the fruit 
becomes insipid. 

When the fruit is full grown it is necessary to protect each 
one separately until it is ripe. A pair of small baskets held 
face to face by a skewer and string are often used. In the 
jail garden at Baroda small perforated tin boxes are used, 
the lid and the box being of equal size and a slit cut in each 
to fit the stalk, the box hangs by the stalk of the fruit. 

The fig differs from the majority of fruits in being a hoi- 
lowed out stalk enclosing, while unripe, a large number of 
minute flowers and ultimately numerous small fruits, of which 
each may contain a solitary seed. 

Ficus Bengalensis,* JVud. 

It is sometimes necessary to raise this tree from seed in 
gardens, and as the necessary treatment differs from that 
given to other seeds it may be noted here. If the seed is 
sown in ordinary soil it rarely germinates, but if sown in a pot 
on a mixture of equal parts crushed bricks and leaf mould 
and the pot kept in a moist place the seed germinates freely. 
The seedlings grow rapidly and make more upright trees than 
cuttings make. 

Ficus REUGIOSA,t PepuL 

The seed of the Pepul may be sowm as detailed above for 
the wud. It is more easy to rear than wud and often germi- 
nates in pots containing other plants that may be near to a 
Pepul tree. Cuttings do not root freely, but large trees may 
be transplanted with little trouble during the cold season, 
although the greater part of the roots m ay be cut oft. 

^ Bengalfivsis, from Bengal. t Re/igiosa, connected with religion. 
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Ficus Roxburghii.* 

A spreading tree having alternate, cordate, slightly acumi* 
nate, entire leaves on young plants attaining 15 by lo inches. 
It thrives with ordinary border treatment in a very moist 
climate and is propagated by cuttings. 

Ficus ELASTlCA.t 

The sap of this fine Burmese tree collected by making a 
cut through the bark and dried by exposure to the air in 
thin layers forms India-rubber or caouchouc. In cultiva- 
tion it needs a moist climate, and may be propagated by 
cuttings planted in a frame and kept close. This tree is 
grown to a large extent in England in houses consisting of a 
wooden frame work filled in with glass and heated by causing 
hot water to flow from a boiler through pipes in the house 
and back to the boiler, a constant circulation being maintained 
in cold weather. If the temperature inside the house is kept 
as high as the shade temperature of Bombay the place is 
called a stove, ” and if kept at a temperature not less than 
40® F. the structure is called a “giecnhousc,’' 

Ficus MvsorenseJ 

Has a general aspect similar to the wud or banyan tree, 
but is distinguisded by the leaves and young shoots being 
heavily clothed in woolly hairs of a coppery lint. 

Ficus STIPULATA,§ Ficus repens^ Ficus scandens. 

This is the favourite plant for covering walls at Calcutta^ fil- 
ling the office that is given to Bignonia gracilis in the Deccan. 
It hassmili, alternate, short-stalked, ovate, entire, harsh leaves 

* Roxburgh, in honour of W. Roxburgh, M.D., author of the Flora Indua* 

t Ela%tira, alluding to the elastic gum, caouchouc, obtaiued from it. 

\ Myiorense, from Mysore. 

^ Sttpulaia, referring to the prominent stipules. 
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and stipules in opposite pairs, not dropping as soon as the leaf 
is fully developed. The branches cling to stems of trees and 
walls by abundant rootlets. It thrives in a moist climate and 
is easily propagated by cuttings. 

Ficus volubile. 

A pretty shrub of Western India, having elliptic, acuminate, 
oblicjue leaves with ten veins alternating on each side of the 
midrib and between the veins groups of small white spots. 
The fruit is in pairs, produced in great abundance, 4 inch in 
diameter, suspended by a stalk ^ inch in length, of an orangi; 
colour, deepening into red as it rij)cns. 

If grown in shade in a moist climate the plant twines, but 
more frequently is a shrub or small tree of sprawling habit. 

Labor TEA* scho.mburgiiii versicolor. 

A shrub with large, alt<^rnate, stipulate leaves on lle^hv 
purple stalks and irregularly mottled with patelu's of croamv 
white. 'Hiis ])lant grows rapidly and looks very showy undei 
t'(')nsiT\ alory treatment in moist districts. It bears stinging 
hairs, whii li ( ause sc\ere pain during a long time. \eral ol 
tlie mallees in the Calcutta Botanic al (iarclen have undergone 
a disagrei'ablc experience in c'onneetion with it, theiefoie it 
may ho advisable to let other peo[)le know it. It^is easy to 
propagate by cuttings. 

PELLIONIAt DAVEViWW. 

A ( harming creeping plant suitable for a suspemled basket 
or rock-work. Its leaves are alternate, stipulate, i to 2\ 
inehes in length, oblique, roundish, elliptic, ol a dark broii/y 
olive green tinted with violet and marked by a broad central 


• innR l)V (iaiKlu Ininl lu hoFU>m ol lo ^ liu ml M. I apoFte. 

■) l\'}lhnin, in honoui ol A M. J IVllion in ollv ol ‘ tinyciiict ^ 

OV OMIIUI tllO 'Vl'l I'l 

oa 
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irregular Uaiul of bright grctMi. It docs well in rich learn kept 
oj>en by a lib^'ral mixture of cmaianut fibre. Wry fine plants 
may be setii in Mr. Bromleys hands at where the 

climate is moist and e^juaiile. 

PKI-IJONIA Pl'UHRA* 

Differs from the above in the upper surface of the leaves 
being dull blackish along the midrib and veins, 

PlLKAt MICROPfJVtLA.:}: 

A small herliaceous plant with minute orbicular oupositc 
leaves and forming little fruits, which open with a sharp crack- 
ing sound, hence the popular name pistol or artillery plant. 

It is a West Indian wetd and has maintained itself in the 
moist VNoo<ls at Mahim during many years. In conservatories 
it pro|>agates itscH Ireely. A species or variety with leaves 
i inch in width is also in cultivation. 

CoNocKPHALt’s§ Roxburgh II. 

A shrub with large, alternate, stipulate, ovate, entire leaves 
and minute, whitish, ^^veet-sccnted flowers in small heads 
produced during the cold season. If planfed in a rich soil 
with shelter and fre<|ucnt watering tliis plant grows rapidly, 
producing long trailing branches. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

ARTOCARPrs INCISA.II The Bread-fruit Tree. 

This tree is a striking garden ornament in the Concan and 
other districts having a very humid atmosphere and equable 
temperature; inland it proves very delicate. It requires a 

• Pulchra, beautiful. 

t Pdea^ from a rap, alluding to the shape of the perianth segments, 

X Murophylla, small -leaved, 

i Conocpphalutf konos, a cone, and kephafos, a head, the head of flowers are 
cone-shaped in some of the specir>. 

ii Jna^a, cut, referring to the leaves. 
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rich loamy soil and should be propagated by suckers from 
approved trees. Seedlings are found to vary greatly, many 
of them being not worth growing as fruit trees. 

ArtOCARFUS* INVEGRlFOLlA.t Jack Fruity Phunnus, 

Enjoys a reddish loamy soil, rich in vegetable matter, with 
heavy rainfall or irrigation, and is raised from seeds. The 
fruit is produced from the stem and larger branches, and 
often from a part of the stem that is covered with earthi 
making another example of underground flowering, such as 
is described under COMMELINA. 

CONIFER/E]: 

The Cypress and Pine Family. 

This family is represented in our gardens by the Cypress 
tree, Cupressus glauca^ Siroo^ and by Australian species of 
Araucaria* 

A deep, loamy, well-drained soil with moving water at a 
depth of six feet are the conditions these trees enjoy; but if 
drainage is good they thrive with a rocky bottom if the soil is 
more than two feel deep and water is liberally supplied from 
the surface. Propagation is effected by seeds and cuttings — 
the former should be preferred, as the plants have a more 
handsome form. Araucaria seed does not bear the voyage, 
therefore plants must be imported. Although cuttings of this 
tree strike root easily, the plants do not take the tree-like 
form. 

Araucaria. § 

The following species of Araucaria thrive in gardens in 
India when planted on a deep, loamy, well-drained soil 

♦ ArtocarPuSi art os, bread, and carpoSy fruit. 

t Sntegrifolia, entire-leaved- 

t Conife^cpy rone-bearing plants, from the shape of the fruit. 

§ Araucaria, ffom araucanos, Us name in Chili. 
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reoulail^ watered and enriched by surface dressings of tho- 
roughly decayed manure. Fresh or badly fermented manure 
is very injurious if applied near the roots. 

If cultivated in pots, slight shade is desirable during the hot 
season. Cuttings strike root \ery easily in a frame, but good 
plants are very seldom raised by that method. As the seed 
carries very badly, young trees are imported from Australia. 

Araucaria excel sa"*^ — Is in this climate the handsomest 
species. Its branches have a graceful feathery appearance. 

Araucaria Cookii — Resembles the last, but of more irre- 
gular outline. 

Araucaria Cunningfiamii — Is of very rapid growth and 
m ods much protc( lion from the prevailing wind ; its whorls 
of branches arc often 4 feet apart. 

Araucaria nidicillii — Has triangular heaves about one 
inch in length. This a delicate spci u in the plains in 
India, but thrive-, well in acoii conservatory. 

CteuLSsrs. 

Any ricli garden soil well drained and wabrtd regularly 
•^uits this genus when planted in the Dec can. The miost 
climate of the Concan aj^pcars unfavourable Propagation is 
effected by cuttings or sc’cds colli*cted in Northern India. 
Cuttings taken from the ends of branches and planted in 
sandy soil in October strike root freely. 

As fruit is not prcjcluccd in Westcjrn India, the varieties are 
not well defined, and the following list is only approximate: — 

• Exicha^ t ill. • 

t , from to produce, and ctjual, with refcronc<* to the 

minctntal of Cujtra'iiis ^cmpirvin 
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Cupressus ^lauca*^ Suroo — Of very upright habit, with 
numerous short branches covering the stem. 

Cupressus se7npervircns'\‘ — Foliage dark green, branches few 
and strong, forming an acute angle with the stem. 

Cupressus horizontalisX — Foliage pale green, branches 
numerous, spreading horizontally, rising at the points. 
The tree has a conical outline. 

Cupressus funibris\ — Foliage dark green ; large branches 
ascending, the smaller pendulous. 

Agathis alba, Dammar a alba. 

In the Botanical Garden at Calcutta this has grown to a 
graceful tree. The soil is deep alluvium. This genus is pro- 
pagated by fresh seed and cuttings. 

Thuya^ oriental — Forms a large spreading bush when it 
has room. 

juniperus^ Chine/tsis'^* — A dwarf conical bluish green 
shrub of slow growth. 

yuniperus communisf f — A procumbent shrub. 

PinusXX very long neodle-Iike leaves, 

is interesting as only one of the genus which lives in 
Western India, but it does not thrive ; at Calcutta it 
grows fairly. 

• Glauca^ pale green, 
f Sempervirens^ evergreen, 
t llorizontalh^ hurizontal branched. 

S Funibris^ funereal. 

11 Thuya, from Thuia, the old Greek name used by Theophrastus, 
f Juniperus^ the old Latin name used by Virgil and Pliny. 

Chinensis, from China, 
ti Communis, common, 
tt Finns, the old Latin name used by Virgil. 

§§ Ungi folia, long-leaved. 
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J^reneia r«r/mitWiirx~Foniis « very graceful shrub if treat- 
ed as Cttfressus* 

CYCADACEiE^ 

A group of plants having large pinnate leaves surmounting 
a stout stem and greatly resembling palms in general aspect, 
but by the character of the fructification more closely allied 
to Conifers. The female plants bear in the centre of the 
crown of leaves surmounting the stem a tuft of woolly pin- 
nately cleft leaves on who>e margins the naked or uncoverd 
ovules are placet!.*’ — MASTERS. 

A rich loam with perfect drainage and water at short inter- 
vals suits those plants well. Propagation is chiefly efTrcted l>y 
large bulb-like buds which appear at interval.s on the stem 
and grow freely when taken off and planted in well-drained 
soil in a moist shady place. 

The sexes are on separate trees and occasionally the 
female produces fertile seeds. Transplantation during the 
cold season may be »!ff<‘rted without risk. Grateful speci- 
mens, Cycas circina/is, arc to be met with in moist forests 
of Southern India. To remove those plants to a garden at a 
distance it is advisable to cut off the leaves, and after clearing 
away as much soil as is practicable to cut down the stem 
and pack it tightly in its own leaves, taking special care to 
protect the terminal bud. If this work is done during the 
cold season the stem will bear careful transport during two 
months without danger. 

CyCAS CIRCINALISt 

Is of noble aspect with leaves of $ to 8 feet in length 

• Cycadacetp^ from Iht* genus Cycas, from the Greek name for a palm, 
t CircinuliSf cruok-leaved 
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having falcate pinnae from 6 109 inches in length dark shining 
green above and paler below. 

Cycas revoluta* 

Is of dwarf habit with leaves much smaller than the above 
and curved inwards at the point. 

ZAMIAf HORRIDA 

Is a dwarf species having the pinnae lanceolate-acute, of 
a pale green and with spiny teeth on the outside. 
MacrozamiaJ cylindrica 

From Queensland has a long-necked stem and dark green 
coriaceous leaves; the pinnae are glossy on the surface, each 
being marked at the base with a large ivory white patch, 
which strongly contrasts with the dark green midrib which 
lies between the two rows of ivory markings. 

MaCROZAMIA MACKENZIl 

From Queensland. The leaves are ovate in outline, with 
numerous pairs of narrow tempering segments of a dark 
green colour and nine to ten inches in length. The rachis 
is strongly convex behind, slightly so in front with the 
segments of the central portion set on at about half an inch 
apart, the upper ones being more closely, the lower ones 
more distantly placed. 

Macrozvmia plumosa. 

From a small ovate stem, the scales of which are woolly, 
rise the erect spiral ly-tvvisted leaves which have a flattened 
petiole. These leaves are furnished nearly to the base wdth 
narrow linear leaflets, which are set on at intervals of about 
a quarter of an inch and are from six to eight inches long. 


* Re^olufa^ rolled back. 

t Ztimia, from 9emia, loss or damage. 

t Macrozamia^ the long zamia. Cyhvdrica^ cylindrical. 
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MONOCOTYLEDONS, 

One^Seed Leaf Class.\ 

The botanical characteristics of this class arc given at 
page iiS, The cultivation, as a rule, is much more easy 
than among Dicotyledons because bulbous and tuberous 
plants prevail in it, and the root is fibrous without the tap 
root common in the broad-leaved division. I he roots being 
fibrous and not penetrating to a great de[>th, ne<‘e‘<sitati\s 
extra preparation of the soil, so as to render it throughly 
friable and to intermix the manure piTfeetly. Among th<* 
bulbous or tuberous plants .1 season of comph'te rt*s! is 
necessary, which may be oiitaiiied by withholding \v*iter. 
When the growing season returns the bulb or tuIxT will 
generally show signs of growth and shouM be narrowly 
watched, as fresh potting or transplanting can be most elTe‘e- 
tually performed at this time. The bulb or tuber cont.iins 
a supply of food on which tlie fresh growth draws b)r a short 
time, but soon new roots are sent out, and to obtain good 
development the roots should ha\<‘ a supply ol soil that has 
not been exhausted by previous grow th, to draw sustenance 
from, hence the necessity of transplanting (^r repotting at or 
before the beginning of the grow’ing season. 

Grafting is unknowui in this class, because the fi!>ro- 
vascular bundles are separate and apfiear as a number ul 
fibres w^hic'li may be seen in the stem of a sugarcane or in 
an ordinary cane walking-stick, or tlie stem of a palm tree ; at 
a certain period, each of those fibres is growing at a point 
iK^ar its centre called the cambium, but the living perioil is 
limited. In the !>road-leaved trei\s, such as the mango or the 
orange, those fibres are represented by very nunn'rous fhin 
wr(Ig<'-shaped plates, which are arranged sifle liy side aiouml 
th(‘ < eniral pith and the canituum [loints ol «ill lh<' plates 
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coincide so that the cambium fbhns a contittuou^i irdty thin^ 
layer enveloping the stem, every branch, and every root bf the 
tree, and separating the bark from the wood. In Cbnstequence 
of this formation, when an oblique cut is made on a branch, ati 
elliptical ring of cambium is exposed, and it being possible 
to bring two such rings into contact and keep the parts fresh 
for a time union takes place at this ring and a graft effected. 
This is not practicable with the class of plants that follows, 
but as cuttings generally strike root freely there is little 
necessity for grafting, 

ORCHIDACE^, OrMds. 

In India we have some beautiful species of this charming 
tribe of plants growing profusely in the jungles. Hilly 
districts where at least lOO inches of rain fall during the short 
monsoon season seem to be their favourite home. 

The greater number of beautiful orchids are called epi- 
phytal plants, as they live upon other plants, not by drawing 
nourishment from the sap of their hosts, as true parasites do, 
but by clinging to the bark and taking shelter. The nourish- 
ment required is taken from the air, water, and probably the 
rain trickling over the decayed bark of the tree dissolves and 
brings with it some of the ftiincral matter the tree had 
abstracted from the soil, or which is carried there as dust 
and the dung of birds. 

About a month before the monsoon sets in is the most 
suitable time to get orchids from the jungle. In collecting 
the plants, great care should be taken to have the roots 
unbroken, as they take a long time to recover, and meanwhile 
make no progress. When removed to a dry climate, they 
should be planted in pots having large holes in the sides to 
admit air, and filled with pieces of wood and charcoal, with a 
few decayed leaves and moss. Hanging baskets made of 
54 
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wooden spars are also excellent, and even wire baskets are 
suitable if plentifully supplied with moss and pieces of wood; 
but the roots of orchids and of all other plants do not enjoy 
close proximity to such a rapid conductor of heat as wire. 

Anything that will impede the free passage of water or air 
should not be put into the pots or hanging baskets. During 
the growing season, that is, from the beginning to the end of 
the monsoon, water should be given freely twice daily, and 
towards the cold season gradually reduced until by January it 
has reached twice a week, at which rate the watering should 
remain until the monsoon again comes round. Shade from 
midday sunshine only is desirable, and the shade should be of 
a nature that will admit diffused light freely, such as the 
leaves of a thin tree. Of artificial shades, the common cocoa 
fibre matting is the best, as it is cool and yet light and airy. 

There are some very fine terrestrial orchids that arc found 
growing in soil like other plants, and a free well-drained loam, 
with about one-fourth part leaf-mould, will be found a suit- 
able compost to grow them in. If taken from a jungle, they 
should be transplanted with a large ball of earth, as a slight 
disturbance of the roots may cause the death of the plant, 
though not for some weeks ffter transplanting; meanwhile 
the plant will continue growing from the store of sustenance 
laid up in its tubers, and the loss may be attributed to some 
other cause. One of the most beautiful of terrestrial orchids 
is 

AncECTOCHILUS* SETACEUS,t 

A charming little plant with the leaves bronzed and netted 
with gold. This plant is found on the Neilgherries and in 

♦ AnactochiluSf from anoiktcs, open, and cheilos, a lip, in Reference to the 
spreading apex of the lip. 
t Setaceus, htiaily. 
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Ceylon. It thrives well in a small pot with a mixture of 
yellow loam and leaf-mould, having the small pot placed 
in the centre of a larger one, surrounded with coarse gravel, 
the gravel covered with moss and a bell-glass. Water 
should be given to the soil in the pot once in two days 
during the rainy season when the plant is growing, and the 
surrounding moss should be sprinkled with water daily; but 
during the dry season water at the root and on the moss once 
a week is sufficient. 

In connection with orchids a few special terms are used 
which it may be advisable to define : — 

Epiphytal. — Adhering to, and growing upon, but not 
drawing nourishment from, other plants. 

Caudicle. — The small stalk to which the pollen masses are 
attached* 

Column. — The combination of stamen and pistil found in 
the centre of the flower, having one anther on the top 
(except Cypripedium) and the stigma on the front. 

Lip. — A part of the orchid flowers which hangs down- 
wards. It is usually of a different colour from the remain- 
der of the flower and generally having more showy tints. 
It is believed to be formed from the combination of the 
two stamens and one petal that are wanting .in orchids, 
except in the section CvPRiPEDiEiB. Its purpose evi- 
dently is to attack insects as it leads directly to the honey 
sac. 

Pollinium.^A mass of cohering pollen grains. 

Pseudo^bulb.^A swollen part at the base of the stem of 
many orchids. 

Rostellum. — The beak of the anther cover. 
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Terrestrials — Growing on the ground, in contradistinction 
from orchids that grow on trees. 

Fertilization of Orchids. 

In Europe one of the chief recommendations of foreign 
orchids is the long time the plants remain in bloom. The 
cause of this is. — The stamens and pistils of orchids are 
joined ( gynandrous) ^ forming a body called a column ; 

the pollen is collected in masses (pollinia)^ similar to such as 
may be seen in the ak or ruee ( Calotropis gigantca), and 
occupies a solitary anther which surmounts the column or two 
lateral anthers in Cypripediums The stigma may be recognised 
as a glistening hollow spot on the front of the column, a 
little below the terminal anther. This remarkable structure 
renders extraneous aid necessary for the pollen to reach the 
stigma except in rare cases. To bring the required aid, honey 
is stored in a sac at the base of the column or the spur, so that a 
bee sucking the honey may bring its head into contact with the 
point of the anther cover (rostcllum) and push it off, laying 
bare the pollen masses, which in many instances are furnished 
with an elastic stalk (caudiclc) bearing a viscid disc presented 
at the fronts so that on being touched it adheres to the head of 
the insect and is carried off to the next flower the bee visits. 
There the mass of pollen comes in contact with the viscid 
stigma and is left adhering when the bee flics away. Very 
often a particular species of bee or some other insect is 
required for this work ; therefore, when the plants are taken 
far from their native haunts the special insect is not available, 
and the flower remains fully open and waiting for fertilisation ; 
from the same reason native orchids in India being soon 
fertilised retain their beauty only a short time, and in fact in 
some cases the flowers do not open as fully in India as the 
same kinds do in other countries. 
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iERIDES*^ 

Epiphytes having long fleshy deeply channelled leaves 
arranged in two row^s and variously toothed at the apex: the 
toothing is generally constant in each species and serves for 
identiflcation. In a few species the leaves are terete (the 
shape of a pencil) and the majority have handsome flowers* 
Among the fine sorts are 

-/Erides affine. 

Flowers rose, on branching spikes, sometimes 2 feet in 
length, sepals and petals equal, rounded at the apex, the lip 
sharply rhomboid, 3-lobed with a short spur; leaves light 
green, about i ft. in length, brides affinCy variet}^ superbunti 
has richer coloured flowers and a more compact habit* 
^ErIDES CRISPUMf 

Has flowers white, suffused with purplish rose, nearly 2 
inches in diameter, sepals and petals ovate-acute ; lip three- 
lobed, the middle being very large, toothed at the base and 
fringed at the margin, leaves 4 to 5 inches in length, deep 
green, broad, flat^ and unequally two-lobed at the apex. 

Brides crispum LindleyanumJ 

Is a robust variety, sepals and petals white, lip large, bright 
rose colour. 

^Erides odoratum§ 

Sepals and petals creamy white, tipped with pink, lip 
cuculate with even side lobes, the middle lobe being ovate 
and indexed ; the spur conical and incurved, the same colour 
as the sepals, very fragrant, leaves oblique, obtuse, mucronate 
at the apex and dark green. 

* JEridesy from aety air, in reference to the power the species have of deriv- 
ing their sustenance from the atmosphere. 

t curled. 

I Lindleyanumy Lindley's. \ Odoratumy fragrant. 
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BlETIA* HYACINTHINA.t 

A terrestrial orchid having lanceolate, folded, erect leaves 
I foot in length, from small pseudo-bulbs and bearing purple 
flowers in profuse racemes standing well above the leaves. 
It needs abundant w^ater during the growing season and a 
short supply while at rest. 

BlETIA SHEPHERDIl}: 

Resembles the above, but is distinguished by a yellow line 
in the centre of the lip. 

Calanthe.§ 

Terrestrial orchids having large-ribbed and manyplaited 
leaves, with few exceptions evergreen, and producing long 
spikes bearing many flowers distinguished by the spurred lip 
attached to the column and light waxy pollen masses adhering 
to a separate gland. 

Calanthe vestitaH 

Is deciduous and thrives well on a raised bank of rich soil 
slightly shaded; it produces its pure white flowers in a nod- 
ding spike during the cold season. 

Cattleya.^ 

A genus of magnificent evergreen orchids having pseudo- 
bulbs bearing one, two, or rarely three leaves. The species 
which produce the finest flowers have only one leaf on each 
pseudo-bulb. The flower scape rises from the top of the 

* BUtia, in honour of Don Louise Blet| a Spanish botanist. 

t Hyacinthina, Hyacinth- like. 

J Shepherd’s. 

f Calanthe, from halos, beautifuli and anthos, a flower. 

fi Vesiita, clothed. 

f CattUya, named in honour of William Cattley, Esq., of Barnet, Herts, a 
famous patron of botany and one of the most ardent collectors of rare plants 
of hit day. 
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pscudo*bulb and bears a few flowers of large size, rich colours, 
and having four pollinia. 

Several species are cultivated with gpreat success at Cal- 
cutta in well-sheltered conservatories kept moist by continual 
damping of the floors and stages. Suspended shallow pans 
containing a mixture of cocoanut fibre, moss, and sand with 
very carefully arranged drainage are used and water is given 
by the watering pot rather than the syringe in order to avoid 
the retention of water by the sheathing scales which envelope 
the young growth. 

The following descriptions are from the catalogue of Mr. 
Chatterjee, of the Victoria Nursery, Calcutta :— 

Cattleya gigas. 

This is undoubtedly one of the finest Cattleya known, its 
flowers being amongst the largest and the most beautifully 
coloured, measuring seven to eight inches broad and nine to 
ten inches deep. The flowers are very handsome, the sepals 
and petals pale rose, and the lip large and broad, of a rich 
deep purple or violet in front, and haviitg a large, yellow eye- 
like blotch on each side of the throat. It is a native of New 
Grenada. Price Rs. lO each. 

Cattleya Mendelli. 

A very fine species from Columbia; the flowers are very 
handsome, the sepals and petals are large and broad, varying 
in colour from white to a light pink, and the lip is large and 
rich magenta colour. This is undoubtedly one of the finest 
introductions. Price Rs. lo each. 

Cattleya Percivaliana. 

This distinct novelty is a native of Columbia* It is a 
plant that varies very much. The sepals and petals are deep 
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blush, the lip much fringed, intense magenta-crimson, mar- 
gined with blush-pink ; the throat richly marked w ith crimson 
and golden yellow lines. It flow'ers well in this country* 
Price Rs, 10 each* 

CaTTLEYA SPECIOSISIMA. 

This is a very handsome variety. Native of Vcnc/ucla. 
The stems arc oblong and deeply channelled, each having an 
ovate, shining leaf ; flowers very large, measuring 8 inches 
across, bearing two or three flowers together in a short spike. 
Sepals and petals broad, soft flesh colour, changing to mauve 
with age. It is a gem amongst Cattleyas, and flow^ers freely 
in this country. Price Rs. 15 each* 

Cattleya Warneri. 

One of the finest of all Cattleyas. Native of Brazil. The 
flow’ers are large, more than six inches across ; the sepals, 
and petals of beautiful rose colour, the lip large of a rich 
crimson, and finely fringed. Price Rs. 15 each, 

. CCELOGYNE.* 

Epiphytal pseudo-bulbous orchids having large coloured 
membranous flowers with converging and slightly spreading 
sepals, petals of like nature, but narrower, a great cucullato 
lip usually bearing fringes on its veins and a broad membran- 
ous column. 


CCELOGYNE CORRUGATAf 

Has sepals and petals pure white with a yellow plate in 
front and veined with orange ; racemes are erect and shorter 
than the leaves. 

• Oslogyne^ from kotlcSf hollovr, and gyne^ female, in reference to the female 
part or pistil. 

t Corvugaia, wrinkled. 
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CCKLOGYNE CRISTATA^ 

Has the sepals and petals snow-white; the lip white with a 
large blotch of yellow in the centre, the veins being ortiamctii- 
ed with a golden crest*! tkc fringe, the leaves twin, narrow, 
leathery, dark-green on oblong smooth pscudo-bulbs. 

CCELOGYNE ODOKATlSSlMAf 

Is pure white, excepting the centre of the lip, where it is 
stained with yellow, the raceme is slender, pendulous, the 
leaves twin, pale-green, lanceolate, about 4 inches in length. 

Cymbidium.J 

The natural habitat of this genus is clefts in trees and such 
places where there is an accumulation of dead leaves, therefore 
it is intermediate in character between terrestrial and epiphy- 
tal orchids, and needs a soil consisting of rough loam, pieces 
of bark, and broken pots in equal parts. The pot should have 
a large hole in the bottom and be hung up or stood on a pillar. 
Cymbidium aloifolium§ 

Has large flowers of a rich purple, with a long, almost 
black, strip down the centre; the spikes are sometimes 4 feet 
in length and drooping. 

Cymbidium eburneum|1 

Has its flower spikes upright, its sepals ivory white, petals 
and lip stained with pale yellow. 

Cymbidium pendulum^ 

Has the sepals and petals brown, lip red, stripped with 
white, racemes drooping, attaining 2 feet in length, many- 
flowered, leaves long, narrow, erect, leathery, dark green. 

♦ Cristata, crested. t Odoratissima, very sweet-scented. 

X Cymbidium, from kymbe, a boat, referring to a hollow recess in the lip. 

4 AtoifoHum, aloe-leaved. il Sburneum, ivory. 

f Pendulum, hanging. 

5ft 
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CYPRiPl*:i)irM,* iMdy^s Slipper^ 

Are terrestrial orchids having two lateral stamens and the 
labellum forming a large inflated pouch and the pollen 
immersed in a viscid fluid. The plants thrive in rough loam 
and leaf-mould or decaying wood in ordinary pots well drained 
and kept in a cool moist place. 

CyPRIPEDIUM VENUSTUMt 

. Has short, spreading, dark, bluish green leaves, mottled and 
blotched with paler green and pale purple on the lower side, 
and solitary flowers having the sepals and petals greenish 
white or pink striped with bright green, the petals fringed ; 
the lip yellowish green. It flowers freely during the cold sea- 
son. 

Dendrobium.J 

This variable genus is easily cultivated in suspended spar 
baskets containing pieces of charcoal and half-decayed leaves 
in equal proportions and covered with moss. Regular heavy 
watering during the rainy season and a distinct rest in a cool 
moist atmosphere during the cold season are suitable. The 
leaves nearly all are ovate, elliptic, pointed, and generally, pro- 
duced on long slender stems. 

Dendrobium aggregatum§ 

Has deep yellow flowers borne in arching racemes six 
inches in length during the hot season. Pseudo-bulbs are 
thick, deep green, and bearing a solitary leaf. The plant 
without the flowers is 3 to 4 inches in height. 

• Cypripediuntt from kypris, Venus, and podium^ a slipper, lady’s slipper. 

t Venusiuntt handsome. 

% Dendrobium^ from dendrofif a tree, and bios^ life ; the species are epiphytal 
in their native habitats. 

♦ Aggregatumt clustered. 
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DENDROHirM ALBO-SANCUINEUM* 

Has soft creamy white flowers about 4 inches across por- 
duced in twos or threes durin|r the hot season ; petals are twice 
as broad as the sepals, \\hite with a few blood-rcd streaks 
at the base ; labellum with a large reddish crimson blotch 
in the middle ; the pseudo-bulbs are from a few inches to 
one foot in length and nearly i inch in diameter. 

DeNDROBIUM AQUEUMf 

Has creamy white flowers, solitary or in pairs, rising from 
the axils of the leaves at the end of the rainy season ; lip 
recurved from the middle, ovate, rhomboid, obscurely 3-Iobed, 
two lateral small lobes, the intermediate one triangular ; the 
lower half has an elevated ridge and under its termination a 
depression and that part has a deep yellow' blotch ; the under- 
side smooth, the upper down}' and striated, the margin of the 
terminal lobe fringed with soft hairs ; the leaves are in tw’o 
ranks, ovate, the upper smaller and lance-shaped, all very thin, 
suddenly pointed and striped with longitudinal nerves ; stem 
stout, yellow'-green, compressed, striated, and leafy at the time 
of flowering. 

DeNDROBIUM ArRELMj: 

Has amber-coloured fragrant flowers produced during 
February in groups of 4 to 6 from the nodes of two-year 
old pseudo-bulbs i to li feet in length and i inch in diameter, 
the lip is amber-coloured with brown and purple markings. 

DENDROBIUM BARBATULUM§ 

Has flowers i inch in w idth, ivory while wdth a slight tinge 
of pink, and produced in dense erect racemes from leafless 
pseudo-bulbs i foot in length. 

* AlbO‘Sanguinctim^ white and crimson. 

-f* Aqueum^ watery, 
t Aureum^ golden. 

$ Barbaiulunif bmall-bearded. 
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Dfndrobil’M cretaceum* 

Has during the hot season flowers chalkey-whlte in colour, 
solitary from the joint of long leafless stems, small, downy 
lip, with a pale yellow disc pencilled with crimson, margins 
ciliated; pseudo-bulbs 8 to 14 inches in length by i inch in 
diameter, a compact pendulous species. 

Dendrobium Dalhousianum. 

An evergreen species, has flower 3 to 5 inches in expansion! 
in colour buff, shaded with pale lemon, lip of the same colour, 
spotted with two large blotches of dark crimson and margined 
with rosy-pink : racemes drooping, 6 to 10 flowered, produced 
from the growth of the previous year during the hot season. 
Pseudo-bulbs stout erect, 3 to 5 feet in height, about i inch in 
diameter, having purple lin<\s running their entire length. 

DENDROBirM FaRMERI 

An u[)righl-gro\^ ing evergreen species attaining about 1 foot 
in height. The stems are club-shaped and bear several shin- 
ing dark green leaves tow«irds the top. The sepals and 
petals arc pale straw-coloured tinged with pink and the disc 
of the lip golden yellow. 

Dendrobium FORMosuMf 

Has thick-leaved white flowers 4 to 6 inches in expansion 
produced from the point of the pseudo-bulb. During the hot 
season the lip is large, white, with an orange throat. The 
spikes arc 3 to 8 -flowered, the pseudo-bulb i to feet in height 
and I inch in diameter, and bearing 8 to lO leathery leaves, 
Dendrobium nobileJ: 

A grand evergreen odorous species producing flowers 
in colour pure white, tipped with rosy pink ; lip while, rosy 

* Cretaccum^ chalkcy. 
t Farmosuut, beautiful. 

J Nobiir, noble.' 
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pink in front blotched at the base with deep velvety crimson* 

I seudo*bulbs 2 to 3 feet in height and ^ inch in diameter, 
bearing 10 to 16 bright green leaves. 

Dendrobium Parishii. 

A fine, semi-erect, deciduous species bearing flowers in 
colour purplish -rose, fading into white towards the centre, 
generally twin ; lip shorter than the petals and petals very 
woolly rose-coloured with two eye-like purple blotches in the 
centre, pseudo-bulbs 8 to 14 inches in length and J inch in 
thickness enveloped in thin epidermis. 

Dendrobium Pierardii 

Has flowers creamy white or delicate pink with a primrose 
lip and produced on long festooned pendulous stems 2 to 4 
feet in length and J inch in thickness. 

Phal^nopsis* 

Epiphytal orchids having a very short stem, no pseudo* 
bulbs, a few broad, thick, leathery leaves notched at the top 
and showy racemose flowers. 

PHAL^^NOPSIS AMABlLIS.f 

This very lovely orchid is more scarce and as valuable 
in India as in England, although its cultivation in India 
presents no special difficulty in the moist districts. A hanging 
basket formed of spars about i inch square and i foot long 
fastened together bv running a wire through holes in the ends 
is w^ell suited for it. The basket may be filled with large 
pieces of charcoal, potsherds, and moss and the plant kept 
where the air is moist and protected from direct sunlight and 
watered freely throughout the year. The varying degrees of 
natural moisture available in the air at different seasons is 


• PhaloftwpUt from phalaina^ a mouth, and opsis^ rei>emblance ; referring to 
the appearance of the flowers, 
f AmabiliSf lovely. 
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suffirient to give it the alternating seasons of growth and rest 
necessary. The flowering season may be cMendcd almost 
throughout the year if a number of plants ar<‘ kept under 
different treatment as regards heat and moisture, but the 
greater number of plants of this orchid flower during February 
to April. 

PHAl./l-.NOrSIS ScniLLF.RIANA 

This differs from other species in having the leaxes marbled 
and mottled with light green on a rich green ground, the 
flowers of a rosy tint varying in intensity and the roots 
fattened and rough. 

PHAL.4^.NOPSlS ROSF.A* 

Has oblong leaves slightly broader at the apex and flowers 
white tinged with pink and having the lip deep violet in the 
centre and slightly tinged with orange on the side lobes. 

FnirS GRANDII-I.ORAt 

Is a charming terrestrial orchid with folded lance-shaped 
leaves from a short stem and erect spikes of flowers shading 
off from w'hitc to crimson brown. It thri\t*s planted out on a 
bank of rich soil kept moist during the growing season and 
shaded from direct sunshine only and flowers in Januarj- 
February. 

Pmus ALH^X 

Belongs to a different section of the genus, is often called 
Thunia alba^ and differs much in appearance from the above, 
resembling a Dendrobium more in habit and appearance, but 
distinguished by the stem growing feet in length furnished 
with two rows of sword-shaped, sharp-pointed leaves having 

* Roi*pa, rosy. 

t Grandi/lora^ targu* flowered. 

I Alba^ white. 
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there nerves anil ^htlc bradjt which cncloSf itS pUff 

while flowers measurinj^ a| inihes in width, of which } or 4 
api^car at the end of i\u- branch in August. This plant may 
be found in Lanowlee w*oo<ls and other dense forests on the 
Western (d\auts, whieh ha\e very heavy rainfall from May till 
( >i tuber, and the remainder of the year dry. 

Platanthera* Sl'sannve. 

A grand t<*rrostrial orchid found in hilly districts w’ith heavy 
rainfall, the stem attains 3 feet in height and bears ovate, 
oblong, acute leaves, the upper ones sheathing, and large 
white fragrant terminal flow'ers having the lateral lobes of 
the labcllum deeply fringed. 

RHYNCHOSTYLISf RETVSAJ 

Is the correct name of the beautiful orchid, better known 
as 

SaCCOLABIUM^ GUTTATUMII 

An epiphyte abundant on the Western Ghauts, having two- 
ranked leathery leaves i foot in length and i inch in breadth, 

( hannellcd unequally, 3-toothed at the apex, longitudinally 
striped with light and dark green, and having the sheathing 
part at the base of a very dark green and remaining adherent 
to the sbem. The flowers are w'hite, striped, or spotted wdth 
violet-pink and produced in a dense cylindrical dropping or 
pendulous racemes. 


• Platanthera, broad -flowered. 

t Rhynchostylis, from rhytichos, a beak, and stulos, a pillar, alluding to th« 
shape of the column, 

t Retusa, retuse. 

§ Saccolabium, from saccus, a bag, and labium^ a lip, alluding to the baggy 
lip. 

I Guttatum, atriped. 
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Saccolabium rubrum* 


Has flowers of a deep rose colour in dense erect axillary 
oblong racemes, about 6 inches in length, sepals and petals 
ovate, lip linear, with a long slender compressed spur; the 
leaves are dark green, thick, linear, slightly channelled, 3 to 4 
inches in length, 2-lobed at the apex. Stem unbranched, 8 to 
10 inches in height, a common orchid near Mahableshwar . 

VANDA.f 

A genus of beautiful epiphytal orchids with showy, fra- 
grant flowers and thriving with more exposure to the sun than 
orchids generally need ; the stems are leafy, not pseudo-bul- 
bous: the leaves are two-ranked, spreadingor sometimes terete 
(a long narrow cylinder like a pencil). Abundant water during 
the rainy season and a cool moist atmosphere with occasional 
syringing during the season of rest suits them. If fastened with 
some moss to an upright post wedged into a pot with pieces 
of charcoal and potsherds the plants can be moved about 
easily and look well. 

Vanda Hookeriana 

Has flow'ers aj inches in expansion, sepals white, tinted 
with rose, and petals large, white, spotted with magenta, 
undulated, oblong, the lip wedge-shaped, at base 3-lobed, ij 
inches broad, white, lined and spotted with magenta purple, 
and having a large deep purple auricle on each side of the 
column. The leaves are 2 to 3 inches in length, terete, pale 
green, and pointed. 

Vanda teresJ 

Resembles the above, but is more straggling in habit. 

• Ruhrum^ red. 

t Vanda f the original name of an Indian species. 

t terete. 
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\ AM»\ Kii\ih.k(;uu 

s,-tuK.uv\ ivl.v\^ ,mI.- i-roen x»itl, dierken.d lines of 
oh\t-\.rown, outer Mirf.ice \\hiie, the lip 

V ioU t-purple, et)t>\e\ in the front p.iil, <lecp>'r purple towards 
(lu iiiiox, th<* KtU‘r.*l l(>hc>. whiit**, lant'<*c>Lil<* t\u' simr pinkish, 
short , ract'in(*s t> lo ij tlo\vcre*<l < n (*rr< t p» 2 (luncU*s. Leaves 
ton ^ue-sh.ipetl, rerarx tnl, t hannt lied, leathery, and »»bli(][utdy 
3-tootlud at the ajx'x, 

\’\MIJA* rkWll OLIA *1 

A ilimbini; orehid ixMriiii; htrge while flowers and yielding 
the vahiahl(‘ fl.ixtinriiig sul>vtane'(‘ \ anilla, wlitli is the ri})e 
pods cured. 1 hr plant ihiixe^ in a moist ('onserx atoi \ if 
planted on .i l)i‘d ol loo>e ru li soil and pet milted to eliinh up 
a jjosl . the How ers are 2 iio hes in w itkh, greenish outside and 
white witidn , tln‘\ .ij>[)(‘ar at the lop ol the stem and need to 
be fertilised by h<ind to obtain the huit. 

S('I I'AMIXAC K.L,1 
77/t' Giiii^cr and A rvowt ooi luifiiGw 

Isa very im[)ortan( grt>up of lieibaieous plants, some o! 
birg<* Size ktdj), <»(h(*rs are impoitant tondiiuents 

(ginger, turneuit b an<l a l<'w are highlx (unamenial (alpianab 
To grow* any large' lu'rh u eous plant sm cesslully an c'xtremely 
rich soil, ahun<laiit water, and free drainage aie nect ssary, 
and in this bunily the prodiu'e c'ither of fruit, as in 
th<‘ banana or of undei -giound stems, as in the ginger and 
turmeric, is in pro[)ortiou to the amount ol I(Mt develop- 
ment that has bei’ii duly ex^iosed to light. ’1 hcrefore a very 

• * luiiu tin* .Sp m.sii .i liltlt gicath, lualhoio'i to the shape 

of the frmt 

t Plant JoU ^ till !< IN t it 

X > lioiu M ,i n*>.t*u i vlih'acy. alluding tu tlir uumeious 

dchcat ir » prn Im < d In tlu 1 omU 

5« 
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rich .soil with the nccosary \natrr. planting huflu u r.lly thick 
tor i1h‘ pLiht-s to jiroU'ct ca^ h other, set not thick enough to 
prevent accei.s of light, arc important ^ on^ic^‘rations. 

l*ropagati(m is effected Uy division of the root (rhi/ome). 

ZlN/ihAR^ UII'ICINAIK, Ginger, Adt uik, green, .See;//, 
dry ginger, and 

Ci uci M \ LONv.A,*! Tufmen'e, Ilullud, 

Siiould he (ultivatod on a small s( alt* in (‘\t‘ry garth*!). In 
t ukiirt* Irorn I'lhiuary to April plantatit)ns are pitjiighed 
lip anvl the roots prepared tor market. At iht* same lime, ifi 
land that has 1m en extra tarefully ploughed, manured, and 
laid out in ridges lor irrigation, in the same manner as 
prejjaration is made for planting siigarearu*, pieces of the 
fresli end ot the rhi/ome, about an iiuh long, art* planttsl 
aliout tme loot apart, between ridges vvhith stand alxmt 
eightt*eii im h(*s apart, and freely irrigatml. Subsetjucut 
culture consist^ of weeding and kt*eping the soil open. 

Makxma ARVMil.wcK.r-, ArroTi^roof, lies/ Indian. 

7'he ('uJtivation of arrowroot has Iat<*ly been tried over a 
wide area in Western Imlia with < om[>let(‘ success as far as 
growth of the plant is concerned. .At Rutnagherry It has 
been cultivated during many y<*ars, and recently at Poona, 
Nariad in (iiizerat, and (iondiil in Katlywar it has been trit*d 
with complete suet css. It has proved by no means fastidit)us 
regarding soil, line saml at Nariatl and loam anil clay loam 
at I'oona being equally .suitable, providetl it is heavdy man- 
urt d and irrigaleti. At Kulnagh(*rry, where the rainfall is^ 
In avy, irrigation lifis not|>rovetl necessary exet pi for iht* nur* 


* '/ni thar^ Ironj tlif Ai'ihu Offu i unit ^ 'old shDp}). 

f ^ uummi lf<^tu llij Lufkmn. Lungn luiijij tuulcd 
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<\ry iIisUk^h Oi<* j*rounil may b<* pr<*ptr^ 
i >s .«i»artaw» b\ wotVinji and inaiiwring heavily with 

t»Avu s\\i<|Anv;H 'l\u j>lanlin^ m.^s be |jy pi^ntifig 

sbtmiN \h\ yu sMtv4 tin* liavr u{ tlu* shoot into freshly 
wal^rcilsnU at A dn tant t* <d anr foot apart helwrrn riders 
s» I up (nr irr^uAtion i,s mdn s apart. Another s\stem appli- 
«ahU' in dislrnis ha\in^ a hraw rainfall is to cut off the 
small mul nt lim •• rout (truly an un.lcrijround stem or riii- 
/UUU-) Nvlu-n tak. n up fur prepariiijr arrowroot starch 3n(J 

r in beds prepared in a cool 

place vs here water enou-h to keep them Ironi shrivelling can 
be given. As t),,- munsoun approac hes those picrcs wiirscnd 
cut a great number ut green shoots which may be planted out 
in the opt n fieiils as soon as the soil is moist with rain. The 
produce is generallv G to 7 tons per acre— over 12 tons per 
.ic re has been grown .it I’oonaand lhi‘ jiroportion of pure starch 
obtained is about to per cent of the weight of the roots. 

A showy varietv with white variegation is much grown as 
a pot |)lant. 


'I he following is a list of prices in London of the varieties 
of Maranta offered by Mr. W. Hull. King's Road, Chelsea; 
many of those varieties arc in cultivation, but descriptions 
witliout coloured plates would not be useful : — 

MaRA.NTA ALnO-I.INEATA, Jf. Gd. 


AMAnius, s-v. Baraouinii, 3.S. Gd. 

Arofntea. tor. Gd. Beli.a, yj. Gd. 

Aroyreia, s^. Bicoi.or, sr. 

Arundinacea (The Arroiv. ; Binotii, t5J. and i guinea. 

root Plant J, js. 6 s. Chimboracensis, sj. 

A.SYMMETRICA, tor. Gd. CONSPICt'A, 7r. Gd. 

Baciiemiana, 7f. M- Fasciata, 3 j. Gd. 
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(Ion I ni. S' 

{it)\ KAN \, 5S-. 

(iK\IIOs\, ♦)//. 
ll f USI Kl'^, 3\. U(i, 

Ki:k< Fr(nEAN\. ^v. 5i/. 

Leopardis A, ja. (ui. 

LiE 1 /M, 55 . iincl 7v. (id. 
Lindem. is. Gd. 

LrBBERMf, t)d. 

M \K3VANA. ^v. fjd. 
1\!ass\N(;e\\\, 3 .C. (u/. 

MrsAu A, \o^. (hi. 

NiTFS*-, 7 S', (yd. 

Nmi)\, !o.s'. (yd. 

OkNVfA, 3 '. Gd. 

IMrn k MA, 7 ^ Cyd. 

POkPH\ KOCAn.Is, 59. 
PkAMNA, 7.V. Gd. 


1 PRfNCErS. 35. (yd. ik 5 V. 
Pl'U UFIJ.A, 5 a, 

RmiJAFA, Sf. 

Kf(.ma^, 3.V. ()d. 

, RoSEO-PICTA, (yd. 
j SM'MANNI, 7s\ ()d. 
j Sm \R \C*. 1 )IN \, 7 V. (>d. 

J SpFC!OS\, 105. (yd. 
j Ski FNDIDA, 3 V. Gd. 

I 'Ll msi’A'IIIA, 3 S'. Gd. 
rsnrEAlA, 55-. and 75. 6 s. 

35. bd. 

\ n I \'l A, 3.5. Gd. 

Wai.i.isii, 3 .S. ()d. and 5 s 

AkSCFAV K /n, 

Wioni, ss*. 

ZlJiKlNA, 3'* 6d. 


Ki.EnARIA* CARDAMOM 

TliC cultiwulion of thr cardamom in other than the hilly di*-'- 
tricts of Southern India lias often been tried v\ith vv^y little 
.surcess. The conditions under whitli the plant thrives are an 
altitude of 2 to 4,000 feet, a hea\y rainfall extending from 
May to January and the remainder of the year dry. I'o get the 
seed to gcrminatt‘ it should be gaths n d from the plants 
without the usual preparation for the market by .soaking in 
lime water then mix(‘d with damp-h af mould and kept in a 
moist place. In my own experinieiils the seed germinated 
freely nine months after sowing. Captain Dickson, who w'as 
in charge of the Wynaad district, wrote : — ‘'The cultivators cut 

• Elcitaria, tlcttari, its vorn.icular namo in Malabar, 
t Cardamonunif cardamom. 
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down a lar}(<‘ tree Ix fore llic rainy srason ;in(l liiul that ahoul 
a nioiilh latcT numerous eardanioni j>l:ints ha\(‘ spruit <( up from 
the soil the tree stood upon. These aie p/anlcd in suitable 
j)\ari*s aiul 4 years laUr iiie Ullle flowers stalk shoots from 
llu‘ j^rouml at tlu* l)as(‘ of th<‘ U-af stalk during February and 
lh(‘ fruit is ripe in N()\('m\)er. It continues to bear for three 
)ears, and tin* t ulti\ ators believe that seed will never produce 
cardamom plants. 

K/bMPlRRlA ROll’NDA, Boii-champa. 

A very fine deciduous plant having in Aj-ril and May 
abundant large odorous white and violet flowers appearing 
on the surfac e of the ground before the leases. With the 
rainy season the ul.Iong radic al Kuues of a deep green shaded 
with dark tints appear. Ordinary border treatmnit suits it, and 
it makes a useful pot plant for \erandahs, as it may be laid 
aside in a sliacly plac e during the dry season. 

K.l Ml>l-1RI.\ GiLUrKlll 

Resc'iiibles the above, but is distinguished by a clear white 
maigin .ind streaks. 

.'<IKI'I.ir/l\'* KIC.INV. 

A vcr\ showy herhaeecuis plant having ovate, entire leaves 
IS by 6 inches on radical pclioh-s 4 feet in length and large 
orange and purple llowers borne in clusters in the axil of 2 
leafy hr.iets. 

This plant is of easy ciilti%alion with ordinary moist border 
treatment and may be propagated by division. It is very 
scarce A gentleman at Poona has during many years pos- 
sessed the only plant in the district. It is growing in a broken- 
dowm tub, which has stood on the same spot during many 
years. U evidently is very hardy. 

. ... h:.nc„.r ..t .t,c wife of Charles ilL. Charlotte of Mccklen- 

burgh Strehli:. Rtgin«, ‘I'c queen. 
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Rwknvla* Maoagxscarirnsis. 

A tall plant ha\ini( leaves like the hanana arrani^ed In Iwo 
row** anil formin'^ a larije fan-like head borne after many 
} ears’ growth on a stout palm-like stem. I'he Howtos are 
large and showy, and are succeeded by seeds ro\t‘red with a 
mr)st beautiful blue-coloured membranous ('r)\ering. 'This 
plant needs a moist atmosphere and a very rich soil kept 
moist. It is propagated by seed. 

C\N\A. 

Hybrid varieties of this beautiful genus are now numerous 
and cf>mmon in ganlens. 'Fhe best position for th(‘m is a 
small island made in a pond with wat(‘r that do(‘s not stag- 
nate ; if the water runs dry at tim<‘s it will be advantagei)us. 
To propagate divide the roots (rhi/omes) or take seeds and 
Ide the outer cover thin, or, Ix'tter^ bury in a manure pit for 
six months or so. 

Alpiniv Nt’TVNS, Panag^cJiamf^a y 
Cosn;s spr:riosus, Kcoo^ Kccmokny 
HK[)lCirM V\.\\v\\,Sontakay Katt ta-riiyamy 
Hedicitm CORONARIUM, Goruk-.natha , and 
IIedicium SCAPOSUM, CoUa Soonay 

Are beautiful plants for the banks of a water-course or 
tank. Propagated like Canna. 

Mus\ SUPERBA, Chime, 

Is often called the wild plantain, as it belongs to the same 
genus, ft is a native of the Western Ghauts, where during 
the rains it may be seen adorning the hill-sides with its nrag- 
nificent foliage. It may be raised from sc‘eds, but it is better 
to pro( lire bulbs from its native habitat. The bulbs may be 

* Ravrnalaf said to be the native name of the plant in Mad icjascar. 
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taken up in April and will carry a great distance without loss. 
A rii h soil and abundant watering during the rains are neces-^ 
sary. After the leaves dry up, no water should be given. 

MrSA Sl MA'IRAXA 

Is a dwarf speei<‘s with a rich purple variegation on the 
leaves. \'ery showy when grown on a bank of rich soil in 
the conservatory, 

Tiih Banana. 

Tht* small, yellow, tliin-skinned fruit, called by the natives 
son-kale/' is on(‘ ol the linest fruits in cultivation. It is to 
be fouml plentifully throughout the country, but is expensive; 
as <»\ving to the great height to which it grows it is very 
easily brokim by the wind, and must have a really well-shel- 
tered situation. It thrives equally well in the black soil of the 
Dot ('an or the alluvial of the Conean, provided the soil is en- 
riclu'd l)y a lilx'ral sup[)ly of strong manure; and if otherwise 
properly alLondeJ to will thrive on soil containing more salt 
than is favourable to cultivated plants generally. Oil-cake, 
which is too strong a manure for most plants, is excellent for 
the banana. It should be broken small and dug in near the 
roots. Night-soil is also an excellent manure for the banana ; 
it may be used fresh if decayed is not procurable. 

'l o make a plantation of bananas, dig out shoots from the 
base of old j)lants, cut o(T broken roots and decayed parts, 
and soak the cut portion in a mixture of cowdung, earth, and 
water, then plant 8 feet apart and water freely. 

There is a large red-fruited variety of line flavour that is 
plentfully grown about Bassein. It will grow freely enough 
in blade soil, but does not jierfect its fruit properly in such a 
.soil. Probably the red colour of the Iruit is produced by some 
particular salt in the soil, and where this is wanting, it re- 
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fuses to llirive. It ri[)ens well in soil of a yellow loamy eliar- 
acter. Tlu‘ Chinese banana is a very dwarf variety, but its 
fruit is inferior to the sorts previously mentioned. March is 
the pro[)er plantini; season for the Concan and the Deccan, 
that is, the heoinnin<r of the hot season. Where the climate 
is excessively hot and dry durinj^ the hot season, it will be 
better to defer planting till near the end of the season. Plenty 
of water once in four days and free drainage arc neces- 


Wiricfics of Banana cultivated in IVcsfcrn India. 

Rai or RaJ-ka/c, Ratn-kcla — Stem wry strong, reddish, 
medium height; l(\'ives with red midrib and (‘dges ; fruit very 
large', c } lindric al, red-skinned, of superior ila'our. 

Son-ka/c CJiantpa — Stem ^e^y tall, weak; leaves of thin 
texture, large; fruit simill, (vlindrical, yellow, thin-skinned, 
of very fine Ihivour, considered the bc'st. 

Kalci — St<*m imjdium ; leaves short, narrow, with r(‘d mid- 
rib; fruit large*, average o/.., \ellow, thick skinned, flavour 
rich when cooked •or dead ripe. 

Goosavee — Stem nu'dium height; fruit rm*diuni size, ycdlow', 
thin-skinned, flavour supc'rior. 

RiOtattcc — Stem tall, stout; fruit three-cornered, thick- 
skinne d, yellow, sweet flavoured. 

Googec, Musa Carendishii — Stem 6 feet, greem, very stout; 
fruit cylindrical, yellow, of inferior flavour, except when dead 
ripe, then it is rich. 

Lokandcc — Stem, to feet, reddish, stout ; leaves of thick 
texture*, large; fruit lorrg, cylindrical, large, skin medium 
tine kn< yellow, superior flavour. 
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Musa* coccinea. 

A very ornamental species growing about 4 feet in height 
with oblong leaves about 3 feet long and 6 inches wide and 
spikes of flowers enclosed in bright scarlet bracts. It thrives 
in any rich garden soil kept moist from April till December 
and is propagated by division of the underground stem (rhi- 
zome or rootstock) t 

Musa uranoscopes 

Is described by Bull as follows : — This new Queensland 
banana will form a noble ornament for a warm conservatory. 
It has a thick handsome stem, formed as in its allies, by the 
sheathing leafstalks, which support large broad leaves not 
unlike those of Musa ensetc. The flowers and fruit arc 
borne in erect racemes, unlike those of the ordinary banana 
in which they are nodding. It is found on the scrub lands ot 
the Johnstone and Daintree Rivers in Queensland.’^ 

Musa ENSETE.f 

This very ornamental species is a native of Abyssinia. In 
our gardens it is of comparatively slow growth and retains 
its ornamental condition a longtime. Its chief characteristic 
is the bright red of its massive midribs. It is propagated 
from seed and enjoys a rich soil regularly watered and with 
good drainage. 

Musa (sapientumI.) vittata^ 

Is an ornamental variety with white streaks in the leaves. 
Its cultivation is exactly what is given to son-kale, 

• Musa^ said to have been given by Plumier in honour of Musa, a freedman 
of Augustus. Coccinea^ scarlet. 

t Ensete^ the vernacular name 

J Sapicntufih wise men’s. 

^ Viiiatn, stripf‘d. 

67 
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Musa textilis,^ The iinmiln Hemp Piani, 

Is a large, $tn>ng*grawifig fpecita ef filaiitaltt whidi has 
been introduced on account of its valoable fibre* Its fruit is 
worthless, and it is in specially favourable poritions^ with a 
heavy rainfall distributed over nine months of the year, only* 
that its cultivation may be expected to be profiti^le* It is 
useful in the garden if much grafting is done, because the fibre 
in the Icaf»stalk is stronger than that of the common banana, 
but it should not be planted %vhere the banana is grown for 
fruit, because its pollen will fertilize the ovules of the other 
species, and the result will be abundant banl black seeds as 
large as a pea in the fruit that, without fertilized ovules, arc 
such delicious food, 

“Grafting” the Banana. 

Firminger tells us that a curious notion is prevalent 
among the natives that the plantain may be made to bear 
two or more kinds of fruit upon the same bunch. This 
result, they affirm, is brought to pass as follows ; — A young 
sucker is dug up from each of two kinds of plantain. The 
suckers must be as nearly as possible of the same size ; 
these are split up cleanly in halves with a sharp knife, a half of 
one of the kinds is closely applied and bound to a half of the 
other kind, and then planted in tlu ground in the ordinary 
way. These halves will soon unite and form one plant, which 
eventually will throw up a stem bearing two kinds of fruit* 

“ Curious notions” on various subjects are commonly held by 
people who know little about the matter. Firminger might 
have told us what class of natives he referred to. The story 
is current among talkative patti wallas and people of that 
class — the same sort of people who in England will show 
how to make a gardener*s cut, such as gardeners seldom, if 

• TexHlist textile* 
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ever, make, — ^but the cultivating class have a very sound 
knowledge of cultivation, which excludes such stuff entirely i 
because, the meristem of monocotyledonous plants occurs 
on a cro8s*section in minute points, and not in a continuous 
ring as in dicotyledonous plants, and to bring the minute 
points of meristem (or cambium) of two different plants into 
contact, is so difficult that it is impracticable. The grafting of 
monocotyledonous plants, such as bananas, grasses, or palms, 
has not yet been effected. 

To INDUCE THE Banana to bear its fruit in a 

PARTICULAR DIRECTION. 

The banana cultivators at Bassein, near Bombay, know how 
to induce the banana to produce its fruit in any particular 
direction, so that a long line of plants may all have their fruit 
hanging to the same side and the next line may have its fruit 
hanging in an opposite direction, so that when a person looks 
between two rows of plants the whole of the fruit may be seen 
at once — an anangement that has many obvious advantages. 
I believe it is done while planting, by placing the first leaf 
of each shoot in the direction the plant is desired to bear fruit. 

Heliconia.* 

A genus of easy culture in a rich border kept moist and 
slightly shaded. The species are propagated by division. 

HELICONIA AUREA STRIATA.t 

A bold-looking plant of noble aspect, resembling a dwarf 
Musa in general appearance. The leaf-stalks are striated 
with green and yellow and become recurved at the top. The 
leaf-blade is elongate-ovate, cordate at the base, and cuspi- 
date at the apex ; deep green, with the course of the parallel- 

• Heliconiat from Helicon, a mountain in Greece consecrated to the muses. 

t 4urea striata^ goMcn-striped. 
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MffiNi Utm Ike c«iito lotiie tra<rd out In 

jrelbw Imei fmMhtrbf • fitdfjr marlied Md very striking 
variegation. Tfiotigli chmiy pitted to tl»e idalely bananas, 
it is a comptrillvdy dwarf |iiitil^ atdf one an imposing 
character, ll if a nalive of the Sotnh Sea hkmbt, 

HfXICONU BiCOLOa^ 

Has gracefully arching lanceolate leave* 15X4 inches on 
stalks rising from the ground and bearing white flowers 
cn< levied l>} scarlet bracts, 

Hnicovu Hah Alt 

Has o\atr -lanceolate leac'cs t8 by 8 inches and shouy 
bright orange bra<ts enclosing the flowers* This forms a 
ver) shov\y plant in a shady place , in full €^xjH?Hure the leans 
lx come [)artly withtrcd. 

Heliconia stnAixrcA^ 

Has broadly lanct olatc lea\es with the ccmtral rib margined 
and curving veins of a bronzy red , the lower side of the leaf 
IS entirely of the same tint* 

Heliconia vinosa§ 

Has broadly lanceolate stalked leaves 18 inches in length 
of a bright green above and purplish beneath , the upper sur 
face is transversely plicate or ridged and the stalks .about as 
long as the blades of the leaves. 

BROMELIACE^. 

TAe Pine Apple Family^ 

This family is a group of South American plants much 
cultivated in this country and resembling the pinc-apple 
(ananas) in the arrangement and texture of their leaves. Many 
of these plants arc cpipliytal, and beautiful effects may be 
produced by fixing the plants on the stems of trees in imitation 

* Btcolcr, of two colours. f Bahat, from Bahai, 

t AfctalhcOf metallic f wine-coloured 
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of the natural condition by tying some leaf-moulds in sacking 
with moss on the outside. I f Pitcairnea bromelifolia is plant- 
ed in this manner and watered with the syringe daily during 
the rainy season it will display its fine blossom to advantage 
and will need watering only about once weekly during the dry 
season. 

Ananassa SATIVA, Ananas, The Pine- Apple. 

A moist climate, friable pale brown loam, thoroughly 
worked, manured, and drained are the conditions favourable 
to this fruit. 

Strong suckers may be planted between January and March 
in lines two feet apart with i8 inches between the plants* 
If the under-drainage is not thorough, ridges should be made 
one foot high and the suckers planted on the top. Shade 
with some thin branches, and water carefully so that the 
young plants may not rot before roots are formed. As soon 
as the plants are rooted and have begun to grow give a liberal 
supply of dried salt-fish as manure and keep the soil moist. 
During the monsoon take the first opportunity of dry weather 
to give more manure by spreading it on the surface and 
digging between the plants so as to bury the manure and keep 
the soil open. During the cold season very little water will 
be necessary, but as soon as the fruit is formed more water 
should be given to assist its growth. 

Shade will increase the size of the fruit, but will not improve 
the flavour. 

IRIDACE^. 

The Iris Jamily. 

In our gardens this family is represented by 
The Gladiolus, 

An herbaceous plant with sword-like vertically flattened 
leaves and spikes of flowers arranged on one side of the stem 
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(secund) of every shade of colour from pure white to bright 
crimson and of particular use in house decoration, because, 
when half opened, the spike can be cut and taken in-doors, 
where by giving fresh water daily it will continue to open 
flowers up to the end of the spike. 

Any rich, friable, well-drained soil is suitable. In districts 
having slight rainfall, plant the bulbs at the beginning of the 
rainy season four inches deep ; when growing fast water freely 
with liquid manure. After flowering, when the leaves become 
yellow, gradually reduce the supply of water, and when fully 
dried, dig up and store in a cool dry place till next planting 
season. 

The Gladiolus thrives well at Poona, Bangalore, and other 
places having a similar climate, but where the rainfall is heavy 
it is difficult to manage, unless bulbs are brought every season 
from some of the dry districts or from Europe* In such cases 
the bulbs may be planted during November and December : 
if far north protection at night will be necessary to reduce 
radiation. In case of a supply of bulbs being received from 
Europe in December and excited to grow from the damp in 
the case, it is advisable to plant at once deeply in a sheltered 
place with rich sandy soil. As soon as the flowers appear the 
spikes should be cut, and if the foliage is kept healthy one or 
two new bulbs will form above the old one and be in fine 
condition for planting the following season. 

Iris florentina. 

This Iris thrives at Poona with ordinary border treatment 
and produces its large white flowers during the rainy season. 

Iris Japonica 

Has the standard lilac and the falls spotted with yellow 
and white, fimbriated at the margin and having a crest two- 
thirds of the way up. 
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It thrives on the margin of a pond^ where Its roots reach 
water easily. 

Pardanthus Chinensis 

Is a common yellow-flowered herbaceous plant, which 
thrives with ordinary garden treatment. 

Tigridia Pavonina 

A showy herbaceous plant having lanceolate or sword- 
shaped folded acute leaves lo to i8 inches in length clasping 
at the base and bearing large orange-coloured lily-like flowers. 
In districts with slight rainfall ordinary border treatment suits 
it well. 

AMARYLLlDACEiE. 

The Amaryllis or Crinum Family^ 

Our gardens are rich in beautiful flowering plants, mostly 
with bulbous ** roots’^ (short underground stems) belonging to 
this family. 

As usual with bulbous-rooted plants seasons of rapid 
growth alternate with periods of rest more or less complete. 
During the growing season thorough watering is necessary, 
during the resting period very little is required, but protec- 
tion from the sun is desirable. 

HiPPEASTRUM* AMARYLLIS.t 

Some of the new varieties of Amaryllis are great acquisitions 
in our gardens, as the flowers arc large, of great substance, 
and in many shades of colour, from pure white to crimson, 
blended in great varieties of streaks and bands, affording most 
beautiful contrasts and of especial value, because, with a 
little management, the plants may be in bloom during the 
first few weeks of the monsoon when flowers are very scarce. 

* lUppem^trum^ from hippcas^ bright, and asirum, a star, 

t Amaryllis^ a country woman mentioned by Theocritus and Virgil. 
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These beautiful lilies grow freely in any ordinary rich garden 
soil, and naturally flower during the hot season ; but after 
keeping the bulbs dry during December and January they 
may be taken up during February, and kept on a cool dry 
shelf till the monsoon breaks, then the bulbs should be plant* 
ed and will flower about three wrecks later. If left in the 
ground and watered occasionally the bloom comes between 
the middle of February to the end of the hot season: at this 
season the flower stem may be cut near the base soon after 
the first flowers are open and kept in W’atcr in-doors. By 
giving fresh water and cutting a small piece off the bottom 
of the stem daily the flowers will continue opening and retain 
their beauty and fragrance a considerable time: some have 
been kept fresh during 15 days of an Indian April. Propaga- 
tion is effected by off-sets and by seed. Slight shade pro- 
longs the duration of the flowers. 

HlPPEASTRUM RETICULATUM.* 

A bulbous plant producing two or three radical oblong- 
lanceolate dark green leaves having a distinct ivory white 
midrib and spreading on the surface. It rarely flowers in the 
Deccan, but at Calcutta its flowers, of a beautiful soft pink 
and white, about 3 inches in diameter, on stalks about one 
foot in height, are frequently to be seen in conservatories 
during the cold season. It is evident that a moist equable 
temperature suits it. 

Hi€MANTHUSt VIRESCENS4 

A small bulbous plant bearing large heads of crimson 
flowers on short upright stems. A rich well-drained soil and 
plenty of water when growing, but very little during the hot 
season, is the treatment it requires* 

* Heiiculatum^ netted. 

t HeemanihuSf blood flower, referriog to the red colour, 
t Vireuent^ grccnihh, 
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^ EUCHARIS* AMAZONICA,t 

One of the most beautiful of the Amaryllis family r the 
flowers are pure white and delicately perfumed. It requires a 
rich soil and a moist atmosphere throughout the year and plen* 
ty of water during its g^rowing season, from June to February. 
In the hot season it should be permitted to dry to some 
extent^ but never kept dust dry. 

Crinum.J 

A genus of the Amaryllis family yielding very fine flowers, 
mostly pure white, but a few have tints of red and purple. 
They flower during the rains, and many are sweetly perfumed* 
They enjoy a very moist rich soil, and during the growing 
season require large supplies of water. Propagate by division 
of the roots. About the beginning of July the Crinums are 
subject to the ravages of a black caterpillar which does great 
mischief by eating away the centre of the leaf and leaving a 
film of the epidermis to protect itself ; cutting out the cater-* 
pillars is the only means of checking its ravages. 

Crinum augustum. 

This is a very showy species, having a pleasant perfume 
and flowering freely with ordinary moist border treatment. 
Its flowers are from la to 20 in an umbel ; the perianth 3 to 
inches long ; white tinged with red inside and deep purplish 
red outside. The scape is lateral, 2 to 3 feet in length and 
compressed. The flowers appear at intervals between June 
and December. This species may be propagated by offsets 
which are not produced freely; therefore the plant is rare in 
gardens. 

S Mucharis, s nisnafactured name, meaning very graceful, 
t hron the Amaaon. ' « 

t CrinmOH fim Mnon, the Greek mine for U!y. 
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Crinum Asiaticum, Nagdeun, 

And several other species are commonly in cultivatioii. 

Crinum brachynema * 

A showy bulbous plant very beautiful when sprouting from 
bare rocky soil at Mabablesbwar about the end of May. The 
pure white flowers appear before the leaves in heads of IJ to 
20 on a radical naked stalk (scape). The tubular part is 
greenish and equal in length to the expansion of the lobes and 
the stamens have filaments much shorter than other species 
of this genus. 

In the plains it is advisable to grow this plant in pots and 
store away in a cool corner after the leaves have dried up* If 
left in a border it sends up abundant leaves, but does not 
flower. During the monsoon season it should be grown with 
shade from noon till evening and abundant water. 

Crinum LATiFOLiuM.f 

A very fine bulbous plant having large Amaryllis*like flow* 
ers in colour pure white tinged with red on either side of 
the centre of each segment. The leaves are variable in 
length — in the Mahableshwar variety about a feet in length, — 
but enclasping each other at the base so as to make a false 
stem 1 foot in height and having the flower stalk exceeding 
the leaves by a few inches, forming a very graceful plant* 
Unfortunately in many parts of the country it rs subject to 
attacks of the crinum fly, a moth that lays its eggs at nightt 
and from the eggs caterpillarSf in colour black with orange 
markings, are developed, which speedily destroy the fiowera 
if the greatest care is not taken. A fine wire gause covering 
at night would keep away the fly* C. insigne^ C« sfieciosnm, 

* Br9ckyn§ma^ havitig Short thfoAds, referring to the Hlemsetf* 
t lati/Miih bfoad«lesve4. 
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Md in C. ntoluccanum are considered by Mrw Baker of KeW 
to be varieties of this species. 

ZePHYRANTHES* TUBISPATHAf and ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEAJ 
Are beautiful Amaryllids with grass-like leaves and rose of 
white crocus 4 ike flowers. Very useful for the ground-work 
of a large bed with choice shrubs planted widely apart. 

Those plants burst suddenly into bloom about three times 
yearly after a fall of rain, and the flowers are produced freely 
enough to cover the ground entirely. 

PANCRETIUM§ LITTORALE.jl 

An evergreen bulbous plant bearing pure white flowers 
from June till August. T>»e leaves are linear-pointed, rising 
from the ground, and during the rainy season z\ feet by 
inches and gracefully cur\ing outwards. The flowers are of 6 
linear segments 4 inches by i inch, recurved and united by a 
corona. This plant is a very beautiful object during the 
rainy season in the Deccan, whether in a small circular bed 
or in long lines near the margin of a path. Even when not in 
flower its gracefully falling leaves are very pretty. 

AgapanthusIT umbellatus.** 

A bulbous plant having linear pointed leaves rising from a 
bulb, which is completely buried, and large umbels of bright 
blue flowers on a naked stalk (sca^e) rising from the root. 

♦ Ztphyrdnthes^ flower of the west wind 
t Tubtspatha^ having a path like a tube. 

^ Ro9eA^ rose-coloured. 

§ Pancrettumt from paft^ all, and kratys^^ potent, in allusion to supposed 
medicinal properties. 

H LittoraUt from the seashore, 
f Agapanthus^ love flower. 

l/tt^beUtxta, having the branch of the flower stalk spreading from one 
poinU 
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This plant grows well at Mahableshwar, altitude 4,eoo feet, 
but when brought to the plains flowers freely for a time and 
then dies, in temperate districts it thrives with ordinary bor- 
der treatment and is propagated by division. 

Hyacinthus* ORlENTALls,t The Hyacinth. 

Bulbs of this fine flowering plant are imported yearly in 
considerable numbers, and if not heated during the voyage 
bear flowers fairly in northern districts if protected from cold 
at night and direct sunshine by day. 

Phalangium TUBEROSUM-J 

This is a charming little white lily closely resembling the 
Snowdrop of Europe, found very abundantly on Deccan 
uplands. To secure this plant for the garden mark a spot 
where it abounds while in flower and get the roots dug up at 
the end of the hot season and planted with conditions ap- 
proaching that of its natural habitat, that is, a thin soil and 
water equal to 25 inches during the rainy season* The tubers 
are eaten as a sacrament by Hindus. 

Aspidistra^ elatiorH variegata. 

An herbaceous plant having oblong, leathery, radical leaves 
on long petioles and variegated with alternate white and green 
stripes. It thrives in slight shade with moist border or pot 
culture and is propagated by division. 


^ fiyacinthus^ the ancient Greek name used by Homer for the Irie. 
t OritntaltSt Eastern. 

X TutmgUfm^ having many thickened roots. 

$ Aaptduira^ from aspidiseoni a little round shield, in rifecenoe to the 
form of the flower. 

\[ Slaitor, taller. \ 
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DIOSCOREiE.* 

The Yam Tribe. 

An important group of climbing plants yielding esculent 
roots known as yam^ aloo, and specially adapted for cultiva* 
tion in districts having a heavy rainfall. Any ordinary 
garden soil is suitable and propagation is effected by planting 
the oldest part of the tuber ; in many of the varieties this is 
also the narrowest part and it may be recognised by the 
buds. 

The foliage is of a very luxuriant character, well adapted 
for covering unsightly objects during the rainy season, but 
dryin|| up completely soon after several varieties with col- 
oured foliage are in cultivation. 

Dioscorea GLOBOSA,t Ckoopuree Alee, 

Has roundish tubers internally white and a six-sided 
twining stem bearing opposite or alternate 5 to 7-nerved, long- 
stalked leaves expanding at the base (sagittate). The female 
flowers are few, fragrant ; and in erect spikes, the male 
flowers are abundant in pendulous tassels. 

Dioscorea alata, Kam Aloo, 

Tubers oblong, white, stems 4-angled, leaves deeply cor- 
date. 

Dioscorea purpurea, t Lai Aloo. 

Tubers oblong outside purplish, inside tinged with red 
stems six or more winged perrenial near the base. 


^ Diotcormt from the genus dtoscom^ efter Dioscorides. 
f ChBata, globuimt* referring to the root. 

J Pwr/Mrse, purple, the colour of the root. 
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Asparagus orriciNALis^ Asparagus. 

The soil for Asparagus should contain much salt, therefore 
its profitable culture is rarely attained in this country ; but 
the plant yields produce earlier in this country than in Europe* 
A deep, sandy, well-drained soil, turned over two feet deep and 
heavily dressed with decayed stable litter and salt-fish and 
kept moist by regular watering, is necessary. 

Asparagus seed may be sown on a small bed and transplanted 
when several shoots about six inches high are formed^ but as 
the long fleshy roots are easily injured, it is generally pre* 
ferabie to sow where the plant is to remain. 

The seed may be sown in lines fifteen inches apart, and the 
young plants thinned out gradually to one foot aparf in the 
line. 

The sowing season must be regulated so that the young 
plants may not be subjected to great heat and moisture at 
the same time. November to January is generally suitablCi 
but if the rainfall is light, August is a favourable season. As 
Asparagus plantations in this country do not last long it is 
advisable to prepare a fresh one yearly. 

LILIACE/E. 

The Lily Family., 

This family includes garden plants much valued for orna^ 
mental foliage (Dracaena), for bloom (Yucca), and as esculents 
(Onion). For all the purposes mentioned luxuriant growth is 
desirable, therefore a soil rich vegetable matter should be 
employed with much shelter ; and slight shade for the species 
valued (or ornamental foliage. 

Propagation is easily effected by cuttings of the stem and 
by seeds. 
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GlORIOSA* SUPERBAt 

Grows wild in Concan hedges, and in the Deccan is of easy 
culture, only requiring to be planted at the root of a shrub 
with thin foliage and watered freely during the rainy season ; 
but a grub climbs up the plant by night just before flowering 
time, eats off the top of the shoot, and disappears before day, 
taking with it all hope of the brilliant blossom* This lily is 
specially adapted for cutting for house decoration because 
the flowers retain freshness and beauty for many days. The 
flower is pale yellow when newly opened and gradually 
changes to a deep orange red. 

POLIANTHESj TUBEROSA,§ Gul-chaboo. 

The single and double varieties are common and need no 
special culture. 

Drac^na.H 

Our gardens have lately been enriched by very many cross- 
bred varieties of dracaena which are highly ornamental and 
easily managed. 

A rich loamy soil mixed with equal parts of well decayed 
garden sweepings and sharp sand or broken bricks suits them* 
The drainage must be carefully looked to, because a slight 
over-watering or excess of drought disfigures the leaves. As 
usual in such cases the finest plants may be seen planted out 
in large raised beds of rich soil, where excess of moisture or 
drought is more easily avoided than with pot culture* The 
conservatory is the best place for Dracaena culti\ation, but 
fair plants may be grown in a verandah. To propagate take 

V Gloriosat full of glory, from the beautifal flowers. 

t Supwrbat superb. 

X MiantheSf probably from polios^ white, and anihoSf a flower. 

( tubecous. 

I VfMcanfh from drakiana, a female dragon. 



a I»Unt that haa loat some of tW iofi^ 
belovr Uie lowest leaf make a dbep iadsuni«:«iltf lq^ 
stem about a iodies from the tndsioo npwards, iiiMrt a imaU 
piece of wood and bind some leaf mould in moss or sackmg 
round the wound. Keep the soil moisti and after two months 
sufficient root will be developed to kllow the head to be cut 
off and potted. Then make the remainder of the stem into 
two4ndi cuttings and keep in a frame. 

Yucca* cloriosa. 

This is a magnificent aloe-Iike plant with lance^hapedt 
sharp-pointed leaves and bearing, between April and 
August, a grand upright panicle of creamy white flowers as 
large as a hen’s egg, which hang gracefully from the branches 
of the inflorescence. The inside of the flowers is of a purer 
white than the outside, and if the flower leaves are gently turned 
outwards they remain in that position, appearing as nearly as 
possible like a fine Eucbaris lily when arranged on a table. 

If this plant is set out in a poor soil or in a pot it may 
remain alive and healthy-looking for many years without . 
flowering. To cause it to flower regularly every year in the 
dry parts of India it needs nothing more than an ordinary rich 
garden soil, well drained, and abundant water during the 
nuny season. In moist districts it should be planted on a 
high mound of good soil mixed freely with stones and 
manure. In short, on a rockery, but with more manure anil 
water than exposed rockery plants usually receive. 

To propagate yucca the small shoots that spring from 
base of a plant growing in poor soil may be cut off nem^ CMT ' 
below the surface and {danted as cuttings giving slight sluulctif 
or from a large well developed plant a few leaves^^y be ert/ 
off and a V-ahap ed incision made round ffies^* ’ 

• ihi«a tiw st.'OeaiiiifU npsMt' 
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rgocid soil mticd with leaf mould may then be tied round the cut 
(NMftioii and the head supported by a strong stake and watered 
regularly* In two months the stem will have thrown out roots 
and may be cut off and planted without danger. 

Yucca quadricolor* 

Resembles the above, but it is of smaller growth and has 
striped leaves, in which four shades may be seen. Its 
cultivation and propagation is similar to the above, but it 
grows very slowly and rarely flowers in this climate. 

Yucca piLAMENTosAf 

Is distinguished from Yucca gloriosa chiefly by the fibrous 
threads which adorn the leaves and give the plant its popular 
name of Adam's Needle and Thread. Its treatment is exactly 
similar to that of Yucca gloriosa^ which is detailed above. 


ALLiUMj: CEPA,§ OnioH, Peeaj, 

Few vegetables are cultivated with more success in the dry 
parts of India than this wholesome esculent. 

The variety most generally grown resembles the common 
pale»red onion of Europe ; it averages 7 to the lb. and is 2i 
inches in diameter. It is mostly depressed globular in shape, 
but evidently little care has been given to secure uniformity* 
In colour it is pale red outside and creamy -white with occa- 
sionally purple streaks inside. The outer skin is membran- 
ous and fragile and the flesh very firm. Its pungency is mild, 
and the bulb keeps very well. White onions are abundant 
in the market at Bombay, and there has been much enquiry as 
lo their source — no doubt they are brought from Dhulia in ' 


* Quodricolorf four-coloured. 
t FUatiUHtosat having many threads. 

I AMiumt from alt, hot or burning, in allusion to the properties. 
I the onion. 
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Khancle^h, as the common onion in the market at that station 

white in colour, otherwise it differs very little from the pale 
red sort. 

For green onions the seed may be sown twice a month 
throughout the \ car. In the rainy sea'^on [)ro\i«le thorough 
drainage. During the hot season pio\'i<!e slight sha<lc and 
prciteetion from hot w ’hIs* In dry w^Mther w'ater slightly 
once a day. For ript* oniiei'x on a w *11 preparcfl seed 

bt d in or Oflobor, .ind wlu'n the plants are uj> a 

few iiK In s, plunt out lour iiuhc^ apart, d he ground must lie 
laitl out fur irrigation, and water given onc<' a week in dry 
wuMther. For plant well-shaped ripe onions about the 

ht ginning of Xovenib«’r. l^oinln ttt is an < \( client manure 
for onion> , in it^ absen< e ashi*^ and dtcived sweepings are 
suitabh , it is important that the manure should Ix' wtdl mixed 
with the soil, and that fresh seed only be sown as the seed 
h)oses tlie germin.iting power v(‘ry sur>n. 

Au.n M Leek. 

In districts having a rainfall urdcr 30 inches or more, and i 
combined with an altitiuh' of o\<*r 2,00a feet, fair success ii 
growing this valuable flavuuring est ulent may be attained b 
sowing from Sej)tembcr to Xoveniber on a bed of rich friabl 
sod arranged for thorough waatering and sowing fresh seed* 
When the* )Oung plants have attainc<l 5 to6 inches they shoul 
be transplanted to lines in shallow trcix lies one foot apart and 
iru hes apart in the line Abundant water must he given ar 
the trenches filled gradually as the [)bints grow up, then fro 
between the lines earth shouI<l be drawn to the plants, 
<‘nsure a good length of blanched stalk ; shade from afterno( 
sun is desirable. 


* Purrumf thr Icck. 
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The following description of species and varieties of Dra- 
C/ENA are from Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening. The 
letters B. M. refer to the Botanical Magazine. The dates 
refer to the introdiu lion to Great Britain : the introduction to 
India of most of the plants is nearly coincident. 

Draca na arborca (ircc-like).— yf. greenish, Jin. long. May. 
/. dense, sessile, lorale, i Ut. to 3lt long, ain to sin. cside in 
middle, h. 40ft. Northern (iuinca. 

Dracxna cernua (drooping). — A s^'nonyni of Dt cjlexa. 

Diac.rna (ne.it 1.—/ narrow, of a sombre green, with pur- 
plish red m.irgins; the contracted stalk-like base is also green 
with a slight purplish tinge. A. 6ft. Mauritius, 1870. A very 
useful neat-growing species, with a dwarf, compact habit. 

Drac.vna cylnuiriui (cylindrical).— y 7 . white, small ; spike 
cylindrical, .sessile, terminating the stem. 1. linear-lanceolate 
or oboiate-lanceolatc, bright green, spreading. Stem erect, 
undivided. .ift. West tropical Africa. 

Drac,rna Draco (Dragon). — Dragon-tree. fl. greenish- 
white, scry small, forming a large panicle. 1. lanceolate- 
linear, entire, glaucons, disposed in a crowded head. Stem 
arboreous, simple, or divided at the top, and, when old, be- 
coming much branched, each branch being terminated by a 
head of leaves. //. 40ft. Canary Islands, 1640. This very 
fine species is much more graceful and elegant when in a 
young stale than when it becomes old. The famous Dragon 
tree of Orotava measured 60ft. in height and the stem was 
15(1. in diameter. 

Dracxna (ellipfica).—fl. greenish-yellow, rarely solitary, 
mostly in pedicellate fascicles of threes. March. /. gene- 
rally spreading, petiolate, coriaceo-membranaceous, elliptical- 
lanceolate, glossy, acute and mucronate, closely marked with 
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parallel longitudinal lines or striae, full green; petiole grooved, 
dilated, and amplexical at the base. Stem fruticose, aft. 
to 3ft. or more high, terete. A. 2|ft. India, Java, &c. Syn. 

Sansevicra javanica. — There is a pretty variety, macula ta 
(B. M. 4787), ha\ing its leaves spotted or blotched with 
yellow. 

Dracxna fragrayis (fragrant) — -y 7 . very fragrant. April. /. 
lanceolate, lax. A. 6ft. d ropical Africa. 1768. (B. M. io8i.) 

Dracxna fragrans Liudeui (la’nden s). — /. deep green, 
traversed their entire lengths by bands ol creamy-white and 
various shades of yellow; elegantly recurved, lanceolate-acu- 
minate. 1S79. This plant tunns a highly useful subject for 
decorative purposes. 

Dracxna Goldicana (Goldie's). — -jl, in a dense globose, 
sessile head, 2 in. in diameter, surrouruled on the outside by 
a few r<’ducc.d lea\es , periiinlh white, above I in. long, with 
lanceolate spreading segnients. — /. cordate-ovate, acuminate, 
with a yellow ish-green costa, marbled and irregularly banded 
with dark green and sil\er\-grcy in altt^rnate straight or 
furcate bands. West irojdcal Africa. 18S2. A very magni- 
ficent ornamental foliage pi. ml uf erect habit and with 
closcly-set, stalked, .spreading Icaxc-s. (B. M. 6630.) 

Dracxna mayginata (boreb red). — /. ensiform, densely 
rosulate, ift. to i^ft. long by Jin. broad, spreading, rigid, 
green, margined and veined with red. Trunk 4ft. to 5 ft. 
high, lin. thick, branciied. Madagasc ar. 

Dracxna phrynioides ( rMiryniumdikc) — /, broadly ovate, 
acuminate, coriaceous, 6in. tc) 8in. lc>ng, exclu.sivc of the 
petiole ; upper surface very dark green, profusely spotted 
with pale yellow ; undersurface pal<‘r. Fernando Fo, 1863. 
A very pretty dwarf-growing plants requiring plenty of heat 
and moisture to cultivate it to perfection. (B. M. 5352.) 
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Dracsena rejlexa (reflexed).— greenish-yellow, nearly 
I in. long, very numerously disposed in a handsome branching 
raceme. /. oblanceolate. h, 12ft. to isft. Mauritius. Syn. D, 
cernua, 

Dracsena Saposchnikowi (Saposchnikow's).—^, whitish. 
Spring, h, loft. 1870. A tree-like species of branching 
habit and distinct character. Native country unknown. 
1870. 

Dracsena Smithii (Smith’s). —3/^. in crowded fascicles in 
the axils of the panicle and terminating short branchlets, 
sub-sessile; perianth pale yellow, Jin. long. Winter or early 
spring. /. 3ft. to 4ft. long, forming a spreading rosette on 
the crown of the stem, slightly recurved, not waved, narrowly 
ensiform, broadest beyond the middle, acuminate, bright 
green, striated; midrib indistinct above, very strong and 
prominent beneath. Stem slender, isft. high, hitherto quite 
unbranched, cylindric, almost smooth. Tropical Africa, 
1850. This species is closely allied to D, fragrans, (B. 
M. 6169.) 

Dracaena surculosa maculata (spotted sucker).—^, pale 
yellowish, small, disposed in a lax globose corymb. /. green, 
with yellow spots, lanceolate. Old Calabar* 1867. A pretty 
slender shrub, (B. M. 5662.} 

Dracaena umhraculijera (umbrella-bearing). — /. 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, about lin. wide, dark green, very closely set, horizon- 
tal, with the ends slightly recurved, giving it the appearance 
of a table-top or umbrella, h, loft. Mauritius, 1778. A very 
peculiar and distinct species. 

Many other plants, usually known as Dracaenas^ will be 
found described under the genus Cordyline, 
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Coniyiine^ albicans (whitish), — /. long, narrow, pointed, 
about jin. broad, narrowed into a long channelled petiole ; 
bright green, with a pale green or whitish border, breaking 
out, in well-grown matured plants, into a conspicuous white 
variegation. 1869. Stove. 

Cordyline albo-rosca (white and r(‘d). — /. deep green, 
edged with rose; whitish when in a young state. 1874, 
Stove. 

Cordylinc amahili< (lovely). — /. 2410. to 3oi!i. long by 4in. 
to sin. wide ; ground-colour bright glossy green, wliich, as the 
plant grows, becomes marked and suffused with pink and 
creamy-white; young leaves in large specimens quite rosy. 
1871. Stove. 

Cordylinc ambovnensis (Ambo\nan). — /. oblong-lanceo* 
ialc, acuminate, deep hron/y-tinted green, the lower half 
having a cli-stinct edging, ^in. w’ide, of bright rosy-carmine; 
petioles tinted with rosy-purple ; spreading and gracefully 
arched. Amboyna, 1876. Stove. 

Cordylinc au^usta (narrow*}. — /. narrow’, arching, about lin. 
wide, narrow'cd and compressed at the base into a purplish 
stalk ; dull dark green above, tinted with purple beneath, and 
becoming slightly bronzed in age. 1869. A slender-growing 
stove species. 

Cordyline australis (Southern).—/, white, densely crow’d- 
ed, sweet-scented, 3 in. across. /. oblong-lanceolate, 2ft. to 
3ft. long and 2in. to 4in. broad, striated with numerous 
paralleled veins. New Zealand, 1823. A very fine species 
for subtropical gardening, with a stout-branched stem, from 
toft, to 40ft. high. 

♦ CordylinCi from cordyle^ a club, in allusion to the fleshy roots of some of 
the species. 
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Cordyline australis lineata {llncd).-A very liandsome 
and ornamental plant, with fine, broad, gracefully recurving’ 
foliage. 

Cordyline Balmoriana (Ralmore's). — /. bronzy^ with white 
and rosy stripes, 1875. Stove. 

Cordyline Baiiksn (Banks's). — Jl, white, loose, very much 
larger than the bracts. /. very long, linear-lanceolate, 5ft. to 
6fl. long by i\ to 2ft. broad, closely striate, and also having 
six to eight very evident veins on each side of the prominent 
midrib. Stem sub-arboreous, 5ft. to loft, high, simple or 
sparingly branched. New Zealand, i860. Greenhouse. 

Cordyline BaptistH crythrorachis (red-ribbed) is a form 
with red midrib. 

Cordyline Bopfistii (Baptist’s). — /. l8in. to 24in. long; 
ground colour green, margined and striped withyellowand pink. 
1873. A very distinct form, having the stem as well as the 
leaves \ariegated. Stove. 

Cordyline hcllula (pretty). — /. purplish, margined with red, 
small. 1874. 

Cordyline cannnefolia — /. on long petioles 

somewhat oblong, with an obtuse apex, which, however, is 
frequently split ; ift. toaft. long, and 3in. to ^in. wide, slightly 
recurved, dark green. Queensland, 8:c., 1820. An elegant 
stove species, growing to a considerable height. 

Cordyline Chelsoni (Chelsea), — /. large ; ground-colour a 
glossy dark green, almost black, which, as the plant attains 
age, becomes mottled and suffused with deep crimson, a 
broad line of the same colour bordering the leaves on eithe' 
side. 1870, A remarkable stove sort, with a bold fre 
growth. 
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Cordyline compacta (compact). — /. numerous, crowded, 
recurved, about 710. long, and Inear 3in. broad, oblong- 
ovate, of a dull green, with a slightly bronzy tint and break- 
ing out into broad streaks of rose-colour when fully developed ; 
petioles 2in. long, margined and tinted with rose. 1873. 
Stove. 

Cordyline Cooper ii (Cooper’s). — An elegant variety of 
C. terminalis^ with deep vinous-red gracefully-recurved 
leaves. One of the best for decorative work. Stove. 

Cordyline Dennisoni (Dennison’s). — /. I2in. to isin. long 
and 4in. to sin. broad, bronzy-pur[>le. 1871. Habit dwrat 
and compact. Stove. 

Cordyline Ditffii (Duff’s). — /. obhjng, 6in. to Sin. wide, 
glossy, margined and casually barred with rich crimson; the 
parallel margins of the cliannelled petiole Icaf-ba.se converg- 
ing and elegantly shaded with light-flamed crimson. 1874.. 
A very beautiful and robust-habited variety of erect and stately 
growth. Stove. 

Cordyline excclsa — /. broadly-oblong, acute, nar- 

rowed at the base into a stalk ; arc hlng, of a deep bronzy hue, 
margined towards the base, and al.so on the wing of the 
petiole, with a broad edge, {in. wide, of a very deep crimson- 
lake ; this bright colour is sometimes continued throughout 
the margin of the leaf, and at others breaks into rays and 
blotches. 1869. Stove. 

Cordyline Fraseri (Fraser’s).— /, somewhat erect, oblong, 
I ft. or more in length by 5 in. broad, abruptly acute at the 
apex, suddenly narrowed into the petiole, which is about 3in. 
long ; blackish-purplr, with a glaucous bloom, the lower por- 
tion having a marginal stripe of deep rosy-lake, which extends 
down the edge of the petiole. 1^73. Stove. 
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Cordyline gloriosa (glorious). — /. broad-oblong, 2|ft. long 
by 5 in. broad, with channelled marginate petioles 6in. long, 
the edges of which are tinted with the same colour, and it is 
continued along the marginal portion of the lower half of 
each leaf ; the older leaves of this plant colour gradually, the 
young ones being green, and showing paler green stripes on 
those parts which, at a later period, have the peculiar bronzy- 
orange hue. 1872. Stove. Syn. C. Shepkerdi. 

Cordyline grandis (grand). — /. deep and bright green, bor- 
dered with white and edged with rose. Somoa^ 1874- 
Stove. 

Cordyline Guilfoylci (Guilfoyle’s). — /. from lift, to 2ft. 
long, i.Un. to 2in. wide in the middle, and tapering off both 
ways, striped with red, light rosy-pink, very pale yellowish- 
white, and a whitish variegation invariably following the 
lower margins of leaf and leaf-stalk to its juncture with the 
stem. Au.stralia, 1868. This is a very pretty variety with 
elegantly recurved foliage. Stove. 

Cordyline imperial is (imperial), — /. of an erect, arching 
habit, oblong, acuminate, i^ft. to 2ft. long by 3in. or 4in. 
wide, deep green, rayed all over with bright crimson, or pale 
pink in the young leaves. 1872. The foliage is very lea- 
thery, and has a peculiar metallic hue, which contrasts well 
with the crimson variegation. 

Cordyline indivisa (undivided). — /. 2ft. to 4ft. long, lin. 
to 2in, broad, tapering to a point, pendent, and dark green, 
New Zealand. A very graceful plant for decorative purpose. 
Greenhouse, 

Cordyline indivisa atropurpurca (dark purple). — A 
handsome form, having the base of the leaf and midrib on 
the underside dark purple. 
r>o 
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Cord v! me indivisa lincata (lined), — /. much broader than 
those of the type, about 4in. broad ; sheathing base stained 
with reddish«pink. 

Cordylinc iwdivisa Vcitchii (Veitch’s). — Similar to the 
type, hut has the sheathing base and back of midrib of a 
beautiful deep red, 

Cordylinc indivisa vera (true). — /. excessively thick and 
leathery, jft. to 5ft. long and from ain. to gin. wide, laiueo- 
late, <lark shining green : mi<lrib and veins of a rich deep 
orange. Stem simple, 2ft, to 5ft, high. New Zealand, Syn, 
C. indivisa, Dracu na aurco-hneata. 

Cordylinc indivisa (undivided), — A synonym of C /. vera, 

Cordylinc inscripta (inscribed). — /. small, linear-oblong sin. 
long by I in. broad, tapering to a point, and at the base 
narrowed intt) the margin of the petiole ; colour lively green, 
streaked with thin lines of dull purple, which here and there 
break into linear markings of rose-colour; petioles erect, 2iln. 
long, flushed with purple. 1873. The leaves have a twisted 
appearance, from the irregular undulations of the margins. 
Stove. 

Cordylinc lutescens-siriata (yellowish-striped). — h long, 
gracefully arching, fresh grass-green above ycllowish-grccr 
on the under side, *^73- Stove, 

Cordylinc Macarthuri (MacArthur's). — /, long, carmine 
and olive-green, 1877. Stove. 

Cordylinc magnifua (magnificent). — /. i^ft, to 2ft. Ion 
sometimes lOin. in width, of a beautiful bronzy-pink coloi 
changing when old into a somcw'hat darker shade; petio' 
nearly purple. 1869. Stove. 

Cordylinc metallica ( metallic) oblong-acumin. 

somewhat erect and arching, i6in, long, of a uniform 
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coppery-purplish hue when young, becoming a dark purplish 
bronze when mature; petioles sheathing, 4in. long, of the 
same colour as the leaves. 1869. Stove. 

Cordylinc mirabilis (wonderful). — /. oblong-lanceolate very 
gracefully recurved, of a bronzy-green colour, margined with 
bright crimson-rose. 1880. Stove. 

Cordylinc Moorcana (Moore's).—/. 4in. wide, 2ft. to 3(t. 
long, beautifully undulated, deep bronzy-purple ; the base of the 
leaf-stalk and the midrib of a bright reddish-crimson colour. 
1868. Stove, 

Cordylinc nigro-ruhra (black and red). — A linear-lanceo- 
late, dark brown, with bright rosy-crimson centres, the young 
ioliage usually entirely of the latter showy colour. A fine 
variety of bold erect growth. Stove. 

Cordyline ornata (adorned).—/, small, recurved, oblong, 
Sin. longr 2in. broad, dark bronzy-green, marked with a narrow 
margin of rosy-pink, which is continued along the edge of 
the petioles; petioles almost erect. Stove. 

Cordyline prophyrophylla (purple-leaved). — /. broadly 
ovate-oblong, of a fine deep bronzy hue, contrasting well with 
the glaucous lint of their under surfaces. Habit somewhat 
erect-growing. 1870. Stove. 

Cordylinc pulchidla {\i^ViO\\{\x\).--l. nearly i in. wide, deep- 
ly bronze-tinted, of a spreading-arching habit, the contracted 
petiole-like base being of a deep wine-red, which colour 
also marks the edges of the leaves, 1870. Stove. 

Cordylinc puniilio (dwarf).-— white; panicle very lax, 
spreading, 2ft. long, with slender branches. A very narrow, 
linear, i^ft. to 2|ft. long, ^iu. to ^in. broad, with a stout pro- 
minent midrib, and a few slender veins on each side of it. 
Trunk short, slender, as thick as the linger, or none. New 
Zealand, northern islands. Greenhouse. 
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Cordyhne lua/i (l<t‘al*,s). — / dark j;rcc'n, striped «ind 
edged with ru^o. i^^74. Stove. 

Coydyhne n'x (king). — / erect, broadly or oblong-lan- 
ceolate, about lit. long, ot a bronzy-green colour Hushed with 
rosy-[>urpl(\ freelv streaked with bright carmin<‘-rose ; pc^tioles 
margined with ])urj)li«;li-rose, and the bat k of the costa is ot 
the same colour. i^‘75- Stove. 

Cordyiint. /\ohit2Si^n!i7na ^Robinsonbs). — /. long, lan( colate, 
acuminate, elc'gantly arc lied gi oiind-t olour liglit green, vari- 
ou'^lv stripec] and marked with d.irk bron/\ -green <ind brown- 
ish-crimson, petioles also striped with brownish-crimson, 
1^77. Stvne. 

Cordyline rosatCH (rosc-ro!oun‘d). — /. grac cdully recurving- 
oblong-a< urninate, dark bron/y-gre cm, broadly margined with 
bright pink; somc' of the' young ones almost entirely ot alight 
creamy-pink colour. iSj2. A coinpac t-habiled dtmse-grovv* 
ing variety. Stove. 

Cordylinc nihclla (reddish). young om-s variegated 
with bluish-ro:>e. 1^72. Stoven 

Cordylinc Shcphcrdi (Shepherd's), — A synon)m of C, 
glorias a. 

Cordyline speclahilis (showy). — /. broad oblong-acutCi arch- 
ing, narrowing and coinpresscnl at the* base into a longish green 
stalk ; of adc*f*p full gr<*en, slightly bronzed from being tinged 
beneatli with reddish-purple. i8r)c^. An erect free-growing 
plant, 

Cordylinc splendcns (splcuidid), — /. dense, short, ovate 
acute, about cjin. long, 4in. broad, arranged spirally; of a dec 
bronzy-green, brciaking out in tin* young growth into brigl’ 
rosy-carmine ; tlie petioles and bases of tlie leaves are ma 
gined w ith the same c olour, 1871, Stove, The colourir 
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sometimes appears in stripes, and at others occupies the whole 
surface, while the recurved character of the foliage gives the 
plant a flat, almost table-like bead. 

Cordyline stricta (upright).—^, light blue, rather crowded, 
/. lincar-lanccolate or nar^o^^ly ensiform, contracted for some 
way above the bases, i jlt. to 2Ut. long, lin, to broad, with 
slightly roughened margins; indistinct midrib striated with 
numerous parallel nerves. Trunk slender, simple, 6ft. to loft. 
high. Moreton Bay. SvN. Dracxna stricta. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 2575.) 

Cordyline stricta congest a (crowded) difTers from the type 
in having broader and more crowded foliage. 

Cordyline sulcata (grooved). — /. spreading, oblong, abrupt- 
ly pointed ; upper surface scored with numerous shallow 
parallel furrows, following the obliquely trans^erse direction 
of the veins; under surface slightly streaked with blackish 
purple: petioles purplish. 1872. Stove. 

Cordyline terminal is (terminal).—^. sub-sessile, in 
branched panicles. /. petioled, lanceolate, narrowed to both 
ends, dark gr(‘cn or bronzy and crimson. //. loft. to 12ft, 
when fully mature. South Sea Islands, and culti\ated every- 
where in tropical countries. From this species have originat- 
ed the host of popular stove so-called Dracaenas, 

Cordyline triumphans (triumphant). — /. narrow'-lanceolate, 
appearing to taper into the stalk by the incurving of the 
wdnged edges of the petiole, while in the upper part the blade 
assumes a half-channelled form : black-purple, relieved by the 
glaucous hue of the under surface and of the petioles, while 
the edges of the young leaves towards the centre are deeply 
margined with rose colour- 1875* Stove. 

Cordyline Weismanni ( Weismann’s). — /. rather narrow, 
gracefully recurved ; in a young state, light coppery-red, more 
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or less tinged with creamy- white, changing with age to a 
deep bronzy hue, except at the edges, where they are mar- 
gined with red. 1871. Stove. 

Cordytine Yonn^i (Young^s). — /. broad, of a somewhat 
spreading habit, without being pendulous; in a young state, 
bright light grcfm, streaked with deep red, and tinged with a 
rosy hue, changing w’ith age to a bright bron/c. 1S72. A 
robust and rapid grower. Stove. 

COMMKUNACH.E^ 

Is a family of herbaceous plants including a few' garden 
ornaments and sorne weeds which produce flowers under 
ground* This fact is recorded by Dr. \V ight, a famous 
botanist who w'orked in the Madras Presid(*ncy, but appears 
to have excited little attention, as Cooke in his interesting 
book, “The Freaks of l^lant-life/’ has not mentioned this 
remarkable freak. The plants which show this condition arc 
Commvlina communis and Commclina hcngalensis, called in 
Marathi Kana* If those plants are dug up carefully, numerous 
flowers bearing perfect seeds will be found on umlerground 
branches, at the same time the phnt produces bright blue 
flowers in the open air, which rarely yield seed. What enemy 
is the plant seeking to delude by Ibis strange device ? 
Violets have a somewhat siniilar habit, the beautiful sweet- 
smelling flowers rarely produce good seed, but small flowers 
near the root produce sce.d abundantly. 

TKADESCANriAf I)ISCOLOR| 

Has upright pointed leaves which arc green on the inner 
and purple on the outer side. When grown in a rich soil 

^ • Commeli>tace,T* from the genus (\mmelinat aft*** K.ispar and Johann 
Commelin, Dutch botanists. 

♦ Tradncantia^ in honour of John Tradescant, gardener to Charles 1 ., who 
died in 163S. 

X Discolor, of two coiours. 
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regularly watered it is a striking plant easily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Tradescantia zebrina 

Is of a creeping habit and its striped leaves are very or- 
namental when grown in the moist shade of the fern house ; 
there is a beautiful silvery variety in cultivation. 

PALM^. 

The Palm Fafnily. 

The cocoanut, betelnut, and date trees serve as types of 
this group of very graceful trees. In field cultivation a rich 
loamy soil with water within ten feet of the surface is gene- 
rally suitable, and for pot culture a compost of loamy soil, old 
cowdung, decayed leaves, and potsherds in equal parts 
should be mixed in a pit and kept in a moist state for at least 
six months before using. Let the pots have the drainage 
extra carefully arranged, so as to be effectual and yet not take 
up much space. Water very freely while the plants are making 
growth, and when at rest give only as much as will keep the 
soil moist. The following species are desirable garden plants. 
Propagation is generally by seed, but a few may be increased 
by divisions of the underground stem. 

The following palms thrive well in this country when 
treated as above with the special conditions noted under 
each. A peculiarity in the germination of palms is some- 
times of importance. The seed produces a shoot which passes 
downwards to a more or less distance, in some instances 
attaining 4 feet in depth. At the lower end of this shoot a 
bud is developed, from wdiich the stem is produced. 

Arenga* saccharifera. 

Firminger very faithfully described this palm as a beau- 
tiful and magnificent palm, throwing up erect from the sides 

* Arcnga^ derivation doubtful. Saccharifera, sugar-bearing. 
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of the trunk its enormous shining black green [pinnate] 
leaves, which take a graceful plume-like curve towards the 
summit. This has a fine ornamental effect when grown by 
the entrance gate of a garden.” Fine specimens may be 
seen at Allahabad, Bombay, and Calcutta ; therefore a consi- 
derable range of climate is suitable. 

In its native country, Mollucos, sago is made from its stem 
and sugar from its jui<c. 

Areca* catechu, t The Betcl-unt Palm, Supari, 
Goovaka f^ooa, Poka chciloo. 

This well knowm tree need not be descril)ed. It thrives best 
and produces much fruit in districts having a moist atmosphere, 
but it is only with the aid of hea\y manuring during the cold 
season and regular irrigation during dry w'(‘athcr that good 
crops are obtained. In drv districts it is grown for ornament. 

Archontofhgcnixj Cunninghamiana. 

This, \vc are assured, is the correc t title of the beautiful 
palm wellknowm as Scaforthia def^ans, a tail slender smooth- 
stemed pinnate-leaved palm w ith the pinna* narrow lanceolate 
I to feet long, dark green and unt'qually hi lid at the apex. 

CORASSUS§ FLAiiELLIFORMls,|| Urah, Palmyra, Pahn, Tad, 
Tadiy Tarh, Tal Tala', Carimpana, the female*, 
ampara, the male. 

This grand palm is not much used in gardens, and perhaps 
rightly so. It takes up much space and generally looks un- 
happy compared with the same speci(‘s on hill-.sidcs near 

♦ Areca, from its M,ilabar name. 

f Catechu, one of the souices of the astrinjjent extract calcchu. 

X Archontophatnix, princely date tree. 

§ Bvtasxta, a name applied by Linna^Ub to ihr sj^athe of the date. 
Plnhclliformh, lan-shapcd. 
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Bombay, where its tall cylindrical stem crowned with immense 
fan-shaped leaves is a grand feature in the landscape, but in the 
Botanical Garden at Calcutta a special use has been found for 
which it is well adapted. On the outskirts of the Garden a 
gently winding path, about 12 feet in width — has this palm 
planted near the sides about 10 feet apart ; the effect of the 
thick stems ornamented by the persistent leaf-stalks is strangely 
happy. To grow this palm quickly a moist climate is neces- 
sary, and the seed should be sown where it is required to grow 
because it first sends a shoot downwards to a depth of 3 to 4 
feet, and then from the bottom of this shoot the bud which 
forms the stem is developed. What a beautiful arrangement 
for producing a stem adapted to bear strong wind pressure ! 

Calamus rotang 

Is while young a very graceful plant with pinnate leaves 
I to feet in length having compressed black spines \ inch 
in length on the stem and leaf sheaths, and recurved thorns 
on the midrib ; but when it attains 5 to 6 feet in height and 
develops from the top of the sheathing petiole its dreadful 
whip-like tentacles armed with numerous sharp recurved 
thorns it is time to cut it down. 

Caryota* URENS,"f* Bcetly Afhadf jeerogoo^ Scunda pana. 

This fine hardy palm is figured and described at page 113. 
It is a native of wet districts, mountains, and in gardens 
thrive with ordinary border treatment. 

Carvota SOBOLIFERAJ 

Resembles the Beer/y M/iadf Caryota urens^ in its triangu- 
lar leaflets abruptly terminated and resembling the dorsal fin 
of some fishes, but is distinguished by the numerous stems 

* Caryota^ the Greek name of a kind of date, 
f UrenSf burning, from its acrid fruit, 
t SohoUfera^ sucker-bearing. 
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this plant produces, while in the Beerly Mhad the stem is 
solitary. 

Cocos* NUClFERA,t The Cocoanut Tree, Narel, 

Is a very beautiful tree for a large garden. It grows very 
freely on the coast, but inland can be cultivated on a river 
bank with good alluvial soil or on a well-drained terrace with 
made up soil and abundant water. A cocoanut that has 
been ripened on the tree should be planted with the husk 
on a bed of old leaf mould in a shady place. In planting 
lay the large fruit on its side: from three to six months is 
required to germinate. When it has formed three or four 
leaves it can be transplanted safely. Fruit is produced at 
ages varying from four to twelve years. If a tree is blown 
down its head may be cut olT and inserted as a cutting. 
Cocos PLrMOS\,J 

One of the most graceful palms in cultivation and appa- 
rently arecent introduction, because plants more than 10 years 
old arc not to be seen, still some of the specimens had attain- 
ed 20 feet to the ends of the leaves in that timci and possibly 
older plants may differ so much from young ones that they 
have not been recognised as the same species, as occurs in 
many palms. This plant has a straight st(;m and very long 
pinnate leaves standing upright and recurved at the end 
forming a graceful plume : the pinn;e arc 18 inches in length 
and I inch in breadth. 

Very fine plants may be seen at Poona both fully exposed 
and in conservatories, and when young in a pot there arc few 
more graceful objects. 

* Cocos^ very doubtful, from coco^ Portuguese for monkey, from the threi 
circular depressions on one end. See AnrAds of BoUny, Pert 11*1 page 184. 

t Nucifera^ nut*bearing. 

X Plumaa, feathery. 
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Dypsis* Madagascariensis, 

A dwarf palm with pinnatisect leaves having few pinnae 
cleft at the apex. It grows slowly in the conservatory. 

ELAEISt CUINENSIS, 

The source of palm oil, in a young state is to be met with 
in several gardens ; it has a fine crown of pinnate dark green 
leaves and is very ornamental. 

EuterpeJ oleracea,§ Areca oleracea, 

Called the cabbage palm because the terminal bud may be 
cut and eaten as cabbage. It has the leaves pinnately 
divided, “ the segments being lanceolate linear, acuminate 
glabrescent, and the leaf-sheath long, cylindrical, pale-green, 
finally falling away completely along with the rest of the leaf, 
so that the stems appear clean and naked up to the base of 
the lowest remaining leaf.’^ 

GeONOMAII GRACILIS.H 

A graceful palm with a slender stem bearing pinnate 
arching leaves with long linear dark-green pinnae. It thrives 
in the conservatory of the Calcutta Botanical Garden. 

Hydriastele** Wendlandiana, Kcntia'\'\ Wendlandiana. 

A very handsome pinnate-leaved palm having the ends of 
the pinnie irregularly toothed, the tooth on the upper edge 

* Dypsis^ from dnpto^ to dip. 

t Elaeisy from elatOy the olive. Oil is expressed from the fruit as from the 
olive. 

t EuterpCy from ettferpes, well-pleasing, one of the nine muses. 

^ Oleraceay culinary. 

\\ Geonomay gconomoiy skilled in agriculture. Application not apparent. 
Should the word not be geonema^ in allusion to the slender stems ? 

f Gracilisy graceful. 

Jlydriasteley hydria, water, stelcy a column j in allusion to the tall stems 
growing near springs. 

tt Kentia, in honour of Lieut.-Colonel Kent* 
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being about li inches in length. It thrives well in a conser- 
vatory, but its hardihood in full exposure to the sun has not 
been as yet generally proved. 

Hyophorbe* Verschaffeltii 

Is truly described in Nicholson’s Dictionary as having 
leaves 4 to 6 feet long nearly erect, pinnate, gracefully arching 
at the top. The pinnjc are linear, lanceolate, acuminate, to 
2 feet in length and i inch broad \\ ith a white midrib. The 
sheaths of the leaves form a triangular columnar stem. 
Graceful specimens may be seen in conservatories in Indian 
gardens, but it grows very slowly. 

HvPHANEt- TiiECiACA,}^ Thc Doum Palm of Upper 
Egypt. 

This palm has fan-shaped leaves and is remarkable for the 
long, smooth stem dividing into 3 to 4 branches at a consi- 
derable distance from the ground. There is a fine specimen 
in the Bombay cemetery at Sewrec, As a garden plant it is 
not very attractive, as it takes several years to attain graceful 
proportions. There are several fine young specimens in tht 
Public Park at Baroda and at Poona. 

Latania^ verschaffeltii, Latania aurca\ 

A fan-leaved yellowish tinted palm having circular leaves 
deeply incised, the ribs of the segments yellowish and th 
petiole of an orange colour and smooth, and from 2 to 4 fee 
long. In this climate it proves of slow growth, but bears fu 
exposure well. 


• Hy(ihori>€i hog’s food, in allusion to thc fruit being eaten by hogs, 
t Hypheene^ from kyphaino^ to entwine, in allusion to thc fibres of the frui' 
i Tkebaica, from Thebes, 

S La^nnta—its native name at Mauritius is Latanier. 

\\ Aurea, golden. 
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LiCUALA* PELTATA,t 

A dwarf palm native of mountainous parts near Chittagong. 
Its leaves are fan-shaped, circular, and divided to the base into 
20 to 25 wedge-shaped plaited portions, which are abruptly 
cut off and toothed leafstalks nearly triangular, the sides 
armed with strong, sharp, smooth, recurved thorns. It thrives 
in a conservatory on the plains and having the stalk inserted 
within the margin. 

LivistonaJ Chinensis,^ Livistona Mauriitana. 

This is perhaps the commonest and finest fan palm in 
Indian gardens. Its grand fan-shaped leaves gracefully disposed 
on long petioles armed with short recurved spines and rising 
from a net- work of brown fibre render it very attractive. 
The length of the petiole varies with the position of the plant 
being longer in slight shade than in the open. This palm 
does well with ordinary border treatment throughout India if 
watered freely during dry weather. 

MaRTINEZIAII CARYOTlFOLIA.f 

A palm having pinnae resembling urens, but armed 

on the backs of the leaves, the petioles, and stem with long 
black spines. It thrives in the moist equable atmosphere of 
the conservatory in the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
OrEODOXA** REGIA.tt 

A very grand pinnate-leaved palm with leaves 5 to 6 feet in 
length having pinnae i2to i8 inches in length and one in breadth, 

* LicualUf from its native name in the Moluccas. 

f Peliata, having the leaf-stalk inserted within the margin. 

I Livistona, in honour o£ P. Murray, once of Livingston, near Edinburgh. 

^ Ckinensis, from China. 

II Martinezia, in honour of Balthassur Martinez. 

IF Caryotafolia, having leaves like Caryota, 

•• Oreodoxa, oreos, a mountain, andd^jra, glory, 
tt royal. 
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forked at the apex, bright green, and arranged in opposite 
groups of 2, 3, or 5. The lowest pinna is often produced into 
a long pendulous whip 3 to 5 feet in length, and in medium- 
sized plants this is the most easy means of determination. 
This palm is not as common as it might be, as it thrives in a 
great variety of climates and the landscape effect of an avenue 
of this species is very grand. Fully developed a\enues of 
this palm are among the chief ornaments of the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta and Paradeniya, Ceylon, and good spe* 
cimens may be seen in the \'ictoria (iardens, Bombay, and at 
Poona, At Calcutta there arc wide and straight and another 
narrow and winding, and in either case the effect is grand, 
although it grows well in a dry climate. Grand results have 
hitherto been attained only in moist districts, and at Poona 
it shows a fondness for abundant water. 

PiKKNIX* Rl'PICOI.Af 

Is one of the most graceful of the smaller palms. It 
developc^ astern very slowly, “ and wide-spreading, arching, 
pinnate leaves broadly lance-shaped in outline \vitl» long 
narrow pinna*,” wliit h are uiifohled and displ.ty a bright green 
surfac e with apale-colourcd margin. In the Calcutta Botanical 
(iardens there are inan\ fine specimens with stems about 5 feet 
in hcMght growing freely in the deep alluvial soil of that gar- 
den with occasional watering. 

I'lKKNIX TENUIS. J 

The palm bearing this name is to be found in several ol 
our nurseries. It differs little from the common date palm anc 
grows well under the conditions suitable for that tree. 

• Phoenix, the Greek name uf the date tree, used hy Theophrastub. 

1 rockOov ing. 

\ Tenuti, narrow. 
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PhCENIX DACTYLIFERA,* Kujjoor. 

Under this name we allude to the trees raised from date 
seeds, which are plentiful in Western India, and do not ripen 
dates, but arc very useful for toddy and are commonly called 
Sindee^ and include the species or variety Phoenix Sylvestris, 
Roxb. A plantation of this plant in full toddy-bearing is at 
present a very valuable property if within easy distance from 
a market. 

The soil required is rich alluvial or black with moving 
water at about ten feet from the surface or with irrigation 
and thorough under-ground drainage from a bed of gravel not 
less than six feet below the surface. 

The seeds should be sown when quite fresh, without 
removing the pulp, on a bed of rich loam dressed heavily with 
leaf mould. When six inches high the little plants should be 
put out eighteen inches apart in carefully prepared nursery 
beds, and grown carefully till four feet high, then trans- 
planted to their permanent quarters, which may be in lines 
thirty feet apart with twenty feet between each tree in the 
line. The ground should then be kept under irrigated crops 
for two years to get the young trees established. 

The attempt to grow dates in Western India has often 
been made, but with no success so far. Date trees are 
propagated by removing the shoots which come out near the 
base of the stem, and probably are only select varieties of 
the tree we raise from date seeds assisted by a dry climate 
while in fruit— a condition which may be found in a few 
limited spots in Northein India, but throughout the country 
generally would be disastrous, because the fruit-ripening 
season occurs during our rainy season and the probabilities 


* Daciylifera^ date-bearing. 
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of a failure of the rainy season are not sufficient to induce 
people to plant date trees in the hope of getting a crop 
during a famine year only. It will be understood that toddy 
and dates are not obtained simultaneously. 

Phoenix acaulis* 

Is a very graceful small palm of a delicate style of growth 
that renders it a special acquisition in gardens. It is not 
absolutely stemless ; in its native habitat plants with stems lO 
feet in height are common, but those must be of considerable 
age as a fine specimen at Ganesh Khind known to be at least 
20 years old has a stem 3 feet in height. Its l^paves resemble 
wild date leaves in shape, but are smaller and of a bright 
glossy green. 

RHAPISt FLAnELtIFORMIS,t 

From South China, is a palm about 4 feet in height having 
small fan-shaped leaves divided to the base into al)Out 9 
linear segments irregularly and abrui)tly cut off at the ends. 

It thrives in moist shade, and sends up numerous stems, 
which are useful for cutting for table decoration and as canes. 
It is propagated by division. 

Trachycarpus§ F'ortunri, Chamwrops fortuneu 

A very handsome, dwarf, fan-leaved palm having leavesi 
semi orbicular and flabellate, feet in length and breadh 
the segments parted half way or more down, i to 1 inchbroac 
and pendulous at the tips. It oceds protection from strong 
sunshine when grown in the plains. 

* AcaulUt without a stem, apparently. 

t a needle. 

X fan -shaped. 

§ Trachycarpus, irachy%^ rough, and carpm^ fruit, 
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Traciivcarpus EXCELSUS,^ Chamoerops excelsa, 

A very pretty dwarf fan palm distinguished by, in young 
specimens, the petioles being above loosely concave and below 
convex, about ih feet long and having the margin armed with 
small regular teeth set close together. It thrives well in a 
conservatory. 

THRlNAXt RADIATA.J 

A dwarf fan palm having circular leaves with the leaflets 
united about half their length, and in some of the leaves the 
lowest pinna' remain united, making the leaf peltate. Small 
specimens may be seen in consc'rv’atories in both moist and 
dry districts. 

Was 1 1 1 .\GTON I A§ F I I.I E ERA . || 

A grand palm native of South California having large 
circular fan-sha])ed leaves with the segments separated half 
way down and the margins fringed with numerous white 
threads. The petioles are armed with stout hooked marginal 
spines, which are partly curved forward and partly back- 
wards. This palm is of recent introduction, and as yet is not to 
be seen in many gardens, but will doubtless become popular 
because it bears the full sun in the dry air of the Deccan. 
The plant is of com])arativcly rapid growth : one at Poona, 
planted at the same time and side by side v\ith Livistona 
Man r It land, is now twice as lar^je as that species. Evidently 
pot treatment and shade do not suit it. 

* Ex I elsuSi tall. 

f Thniiax, a fan. 

I Radiata, rayed. 

i Waskingtenia, in honour of George Washington, the great American 
patriot. 

il Filifcra^ thread-bearing. 

02 
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sitr in i;ro\\inir tlio plant, and sliglit shade is desirable to 
bring out the rich green colour. 

Pandvnus ceramicus.* 

A v< ry fine Javasj)<(i(^s of slow growth having lea\cs 5 
ft'rl b\ \ iiulu's ()1 a pah' gre( n with dark (eraiiiie markings, 
with spiiH ^ nrar tin' b.isi pointing backwards^ and those 
neai the a}»i'\ pointing forwards. 

IbWHAM'S rj ILlSf 

Has leavt's 3 to 4 fc< t in h'ngth, upright or gracefully 
re < margin^ and dursurn thickly armed wu’th small deep 

led spine s. 

('ARnrnoviCAj \ta§ 

Much rt'siunbles a tan p dm with the h'a\es rising irom the 
root. It tre.itc d <is gl\en under l\\L\I\('KJ’ it thri\es well and 
pro\ ('s highh ornamental. Panama hats arc made from the 
lea\ c - ol this j)lant, 

I 1 YI)R()CHARI 1 )K/Ii. 

T/u' /'/gs Fanuly. 

This famil} includes some water-weeds tliat should be 
c ulii\atc'd in small ])onds in cw c ry garden, bc'cause, as Oliver 
obsc‘r\<'s — “ J hc' subnn rge'd lea\es of se\<'ral species of this 
familv are well suitt d to she)w the rotiition e>l the c ell -sap in 
their indixiclual ee-lls. To obser\e it place thin longitudinal 
sections or the' membranous margin oi a hvif under a high 
magnil>ing pc'W'er.” Ihis is not c'lcarly apparc'nt at all 
seasons, but during the months of Fc'bruary and March it 
may be* seen in Valhsncria through a microscope wdth a 
inch object gkiss. ^ 

* having icgulai markings of dilfi-ient colouis as are gi^en to 

pottc rv 

+ 1 7 /as, usf'ful. , 

I ( (viiido.'ua. .liter Charles IV. of Spam anci Louisa, his queen. 

^ I \t/ mid it, palm -I ike. 
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VaLLISNERIA spiralis and OtHKLIA ALISMOinr.S 

Arc plentiful in quiet streams and thrive in ponds with a 
little mud at the bottom and the water not quite stagnant. 

AROIDE^, 

The Arum or Aloo family, 

Is easily identified by the Caladium and aloo kuchoo, so 
common in gardens. l'l\e group is adapted for one distinct 
season of rapitl growth and a season of more or less 
complete rest. For all this group a soil rich in decayed 
vegetable matter is necessary, tlierefore two parts old leaf 
mould, one part broken bricks, and one part good loam is 
suitable. Many species are naturally marsh plants, and all 
need abundant sujiplies of wat(‘r during tlie growing season 
from May till October. Complete [>rott‘ction fiom high wind 
and slight shade. 

Ai.oca.sia. 

This group does ruit go to rest as <‘omplele!y as ('aladium, 
therefore slight watering must be continued from October to 
April. During the latt<T montli le-pot or givt' fre.sh soil and 
manure, and as soon as the plants have start< d into vigorous 
grow'th, give abundant suppli<\s of water with liijuid manure 
once a week. These plants thri\e much better on a bank of 
rii'h soil with pot sunk in it to keep watc.T than in pots. 
Alocasia Lowii, which is seldom s<‘en in good cajndition in 
this country, is very fine in such circumstance in the conser- 
vatory. 

Aglaonema commutatlm. 

A dwarf plant having elliptic pointed entire leathery 
leaves of a bright green marked with irregular paler lines on 
the ribs. It thrives with moist conservatory treatment in 
pots with fibrous ric h soil. This plant is particularly suited 
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or the decoration of apartments because a branch may be 
*ut and kept in a vase with water, where by frequently 
rhanging the water the plant may be kept fresh a long time, 
Aglaonema pictum, a. Mannii, 

May be treated like the above. 

Alocasia Lovvii. 

When well grown few plants arc more ornamental than this. 
Its leaves are cordate-sagitate 14 to 16 inches in length, olive 
green with thick white ribs and deep purple beneath. This 
plant is rarely seen in the condition it is capable of, as it 
grows very poorly in pots compared with its luxuriance w'hen 
planted out in a deep bed of rich soil in the conservatory and 
watered freely. 

Alocasia Jenningsii. 

A species attaining 6 to 8 inches, having peltate, cordate- 
ovate, acuminate leaves and a green ground colour marked 
with large wedge-shaped blotches of dark brown between 
bright-green veins : a very fine, free-growing, dwarf Arad. 

Alocasia Marshalii 

Much resembles the above in size and habit, but is distin- 
guished by a broad central silvery band, 

Alocasia cuprea, Alocasia mcfallica , 

A slow growing plant with leaves 12 to 18 inches in length 
of a rich bronze colour on the upper and purple on the lower 
side. 

To attain good development a close moist conservatory 
is necessary. 

Amorphopiiallus campanulatus, Soorun^ and 
Amorphophallus Rivieri 

Are treated like Caladium, 
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AlOCASIA SANDKklANA. 

“ A remarkably handsome and truly grand Arad from the 
Eastern Archipelago, forming one of the finest of \ariegated- 
Iea\ed stove plants. I'lie colour of the young loaves is 
bright glossy green, and on tlu* older leaves the surfact* has a 
metallic blue r<*nection. Th<' leaf-blade is arrow-shaped, 
the front portion \\ith about three triangular lolu*s on <*ach 
side the basal portion with one or two smaller lobes; 
the thick costa and the stout cross \eins are wlnte, conspi- 
cuously bordered with i\or\-whil<, the margins also being 
white.’’ 

ANTHI Kir\I ANDRr.ANTM. 

“ Tim flow er-S[)atheN of this magnifir t nt Araceous plant are 
heart-shajted and of a most bnliiant s( arh t colour, the 
surl.icc irregularly corrugated and lra\erstd by d'^ep sininnis 
vein'', the spadi\ is ivory-whitt* at the base, ami greenish- 
vfllow at the tip. An (‘xtn mcly attractive plant, eat h inflore- 
scence remaining in perfectitm about three months/’ 

Anihi ru m Cm lsmlnsk 

Is described by Ibill as follows — “An < xtrerm ly hamisomc 
h\brid belwten Anthiirium Vittihii awA Anthurtum Andre^ 
vv ith leave-* res<*mbling tlucs<* (if tlu first named. The 
spathes are broctdly c ordate, cuspidate at the apt‘x, about S 
imhes long by 3i iiulies broad, of an intense shining^ 
rich crimson colour. 'I he spadix is about two-thirds the 
length of the spathe, and slightly tapering, the basal part 
whit<‘, the tip tinged with a yellowish shade. From the free 
manner in whit li the beautiful spathes are prodm ed and the 
long time whi< h they last in perfection, (ontbiiu'd v^ith the 
ornamental charatter of the foliage, this handsome hybrid is a 
most desirable ac(|uibition.’' 
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Anthurium carnrum 

A handsome and attractive new hybrid between Anthn* 
r in 7)7 or na turn and Anthtiriiwi Andreaiium. The spathc is 
heart-shaped, from six to se\cn inches long and five to six 
iiK'hes broad, and is of a charming rosy-carmine colour. Of 
vigorous gro^^ th, tills splendid variety freely produces its 
grand flo\>(‘rs, eaeh spathe remaining in beauty several 
months, thus rendering It of the greatest value for decorative 
purposes.” 

Anthurium insigxe. 

A noble and striking Aroid imported from the United 
States of Colombia. The leaf-blade is three-Iobed^ deflt*xed 
at first, the middle lobe lanceolate, and the two lateral lobes 
semi-ovat(‘. 'Fhc young leaves have a bronzy tinge before 
taking on the* full green of the mature foliage.” 

Anthurium intermedium. 

AVe have in this the result of the inter-crossing of Ajithu- 
rivm hybndjtm and A7ithuriit}n crystallimnn. The leaf- 
blades art' dellexcd, over a foot long, oblong-ovate, cordate 
at the base, with an open rounded sinus, the upper surface 
of a velvet i gre-m, with a slight olive tinge, the costa and 
priiu'ipal veins being whitish. The spathe is lanceolate and 
of a pale reddish hue with a rosy red spadix.” 

Anthurium Lievensii. 

‘‘ A bold and striking Aroid. The leaf-blades arc ovate- 
acuminate, with rounded basal lobes and an acute sinus, and 
are traversed by raised slightly-curved veins. It has a 
reddish-tinted spathc and bright red spadix.” 

Anthurium splendidum. 

“A strikingly beautiful stove Aioid imported from South 
America, quite distinct from anything previously in culti- 
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tion, the surface of the cordate leaves being remarkably 
peculiar. The course of the nerves is marked by a broadish 
band of deep lustrous velvety green, the intervening spaces 
being of a pale yellowish green. l*he leaf surfncf* is scabrous, 
and the portion between the ribs strongly bullate, as it is 
raised in papillose blisters.^' 

Cai.adh’M. 

This genus is now represented in gardens by a great num- 
ber of \arieties which are vt'ry efltH tive garden plants. "Fhc 
tubers start into growth in May» and at this lime should be 
repotted with the compost given above. At tirst give one 
thorough watering to settle the soil, afterwards water very 
slightly until the leaves have nnidc some grow th, then gradually 
increase the supply, giving liquid manure onct* a week as soon 
as the pot is full of roots. By ( )(‘tob<*r, if the leaves are 
turning yelUjw, gradually r4-due<‘ tlH‘ supply until the foliage 
has (juite dried up, then lay the pot away in a sliady place 
cover with straw, and kt‘< p clry till .May n< xt. 

The following a seleition of choice varieties of Caladium 
from the list of Mr, \V, Bull, King’s Road, f-ondon, with 
prices in England : — 

Adolphe Adams. — Green, densely ‘^pf^ckled with white ; 
rose-coloured mid-ribs, 2.v. (ni. ik. is. 6d. 

Adolphe Andrtcn . — A very attractive variety with large, 
richly-roloured foliage, (ui, 

Agrippinc himitry . — White ground, green margin and 
veins, pink centre. 35. (ni. 

Transparent ruddy rose tissue with a network of 
green ribs. 7 ,v. (ni. 

Albo-luteum . — Yellowish w'biic with green tint, very long 
leaves. 51. 
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Alcibiade, — Crimson-rayed centre, surrounded with pale 
green and blotched with pure white green margin. 3J*, bd, 

Alfred Carmine-red, bordered with white and 

spotted with rose* 71. 6r/. 

Alphand, — Green, spotted with red ; crimson centre. 2j. 

6 ^. & 3 ^. ^d. 

Alphonse Karr. — Carmine centre and red spots. 3^. 

Amijenum . — Transparent rose, with red ribs, violet-rose 
veins, green margin, 

Anna dc Condeixa, — Rose centre, with dear green margin, 
and white, yellow, and dark green zone. ^s. 

Argyrites, — Pale green with white spots, is, 6d, & 2s, 
6d. 

Artemise, — Silvery white %vith rosy-crimson ribs. 35. 6rf. 

Auber, — Green ground, marked with white spots and cen- 
tral pink ones. 35. (>d» 

Auguste Carpcnticr. — Carmine-red centre, surrounded 
with reddish-maroon and margined with golden green, 
very effective. 7^. 6^. 

Auguste Lemoinier, — Soft green centre and rosy-crimson 
rib and veins, 35'. (>d. 

Aurora Boreale, — Dark red, spotted with bronzy-green, 
reddish carmine ribs, los, 6d, 

Baraquinit, — Crimson centre, dark green margin. 2s, 6d, 
& IS. 6d. 

Barillct. — Green, bright rosy-crimson centre and ribs. 35^. 

6^/. & S.r. 

Baronne James de Rothschild, — Young leaves of a bright 
rose colour : the more matured foliage soft rose with red 
veins. Ts. 6d. 

03 
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Beethoven, — Ground colour while, intersected and veined 
with green, centre rib delicate rose. 2^. Orf. & 35, 6//. 

Bell one. — Centre carminc-rose, shading off to reddish ma- 
roon and metallic brown. 7.9, fx/. 

Bure !, — Dark bluish green veirH*d bright rose, marked with 
rosy violet anti spotted orange-red. 3.s‘. (x/. 

Calypso, — Dark green margin, bright crimson centre and 
veins, and pink spots. 3A. iui, & 5.V. 

Candida m. — W'hite ground witli strongly marked ribs. 5.9, 

Cardinaic, — Brilliant red, clotted with golden yellow and 
greenish yellow, los. (ui, 

Ceres. — Rich green with rosy salmon centre. 55. 

Chantinii P'u/gens. — Rich metallic green, with crimson cen- 
tre and white spots. 5.?. 

Char/epnagne, — Large ro^y-red It'aves, ner\<‘s dark red. 155. 

Churlci^ Vcrdicr. — Fine green, with blush-pink centre and 
spots. 2A. 6//. tk 3A\ 0^/. 

Chtdsoni. — Bright glossy gr(*en, suffused with brilliant red 
and blotched witli crimson. 3 a. ()d, 6c jv. (ni, 

Comtesse dr Condeixa, — \Vhil(‘ grouixl shafied rose; car- 
mine red veins; narrow green margin. 5.V. 

Comtesse dc Maille, — White ground, veined with bright 
rosy red and green. 55-. 

De Candolle, — Rich green, rose-coloured spots and creamy 
white centre rays. 3^. Ud, 

Devinck, — Lcavfis heart-shaped ; delicate pink centre ribs, 
with white spots. 3.?. 6 d. 

Dr, BoisduvaL — Centre rayed crimson; snow-white blotch- 
es on a green ground. 3.V. hd. 
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Due de Cleavcland, — Red centre, surrounded with pea 
green ; red spots. 3^. 6 d, 

Due de Nassau, — Brilliant red centre and ribs, white spots. 
2 s, 6 d, & 3^. 6 d, 

Due de Ratibor, — Green with red midribs and white spots. 
2s, 6 d. & 6 d» 

Duchartre* — Leaf ground white, flushed rose, green veins 
and rod spots. 3^^. 6 d. 

Edouard Moreatix, — Mottled green ground, with lake cen- 
tre. 3^. 6^/. & 5^. 

Edouard Rodri^uc^, — Deep carmine, margined with light 
green, and spotted with rose. 35. 6 d, & 

E, G, Henderson , — Green, with transparent rose spots and 
mottled crimson rays and centre, '^s, 6 d. 

Elvina, — Bright green, blotched with red; grey centre and 
veins. 35*. Gd, 

Etoilc Argent , — Green, midribs and veins creamy white, 

shaded grey. 5^. 

Eucharis, — Rose centre with violet reflections margined 
with bright green. 55*. & ']s, 6 d, 

Fclieicn David, — Carmine centre, surrounded white, and 
veined with red on green ground. 35*. Gd, & ^s. 

Ferdinand Dc Lesseps, — Dark carmine-red ground with 
violet-rose ribs and deep green spots, 

Gaze Dc Paris, — Translucid leaves, green ribs, 

Gerard Dow, — Pale yellow ground, carmine midrib, deep 
red veins, narrow green margin. 10^. Gd, 

Golden Queen —P 3 ,lc golden yellow. S^. 

Helevy, — White midribs and crimson blotches. 3.^. Gd. 
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Ilcrold , — Dark carmine veins, surrounded by light green, 
blotched pure white. 3^. 6^/. 

Ibis Rose . — A magnificent variety, with beautiful rich rose- 
coloured foliage. 15^. 

Impcratrice Eugenic , — Light green with greyish pink cen- 
tre and rose-coloured veins. 2J. Ini* & 3^-. Gd. 

Isadora Leroy, — Ri(‘h metallic green with crimson-red 
centre rays. 3.V. Gd. 

Jutes Duplessis . — Height rose centre, shaded with red and 
bordered with green. 5.^. 

Jules Putzeys, — Rich green with crimson midrib and 
veins and red spots; centre mottled grey. 35. Gd. 8 l ^s* 

Kctclecr. — Spotted white, upon emerald-green, large crim- 
son centre, is, Gd> 

lujingii — Reddi.sh carmine centre; the whole of the leaf 
sprinkled with white, j.s. Gd, 

La Pcrie du Bresil. — White dcdicately tinted with rose; 
midrib and veins dark green. 35*. 6c/. & 5^. 

L* Aurore , — Orange red, carmine veins, creamy white mar- 
gin. 105 . Gd. 

IJ Automne. — Creamy white, with bluish maculations. 155. 

Leopold Robert , — Rosy white ground ; carmine-red veins 
shaded with reddish-brown ; green margin. 55. 

Li'pcuhkinei , — Leaves mark<‘d with rich rose* spots; bright 
red centre. 35. Gd. 

Leptay . — [.craves marked with white and l»cautifully veined 
with ro.sy violent. 35. Gd. 

Lt Titicn , — (iround network of red and rich green, pure 
magenta ribs. 75. 6c/. 
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Louise Duplessis. — Red rays and veins on a white ground ; 
green margin. 3^. 6d* 

Luddcmanni, — Deep crimson ribs ; the leaf blotched with 
magenta and white. 3^. 6d. 

Madame Alfred Bleu. — Deep green, with large white 
blotches and broad crimson-scarlet veins. 35“. 6^. & 5^. 

Madame Alfred Marne* — Light green, covered with large 
white spots ; rosy carmine centre. 35-. 6d* & S^. 

Madame Dombrain. — Centre and ribs pale yellowish green, 
shaded rose, and spotted with white and rose. 3^. ^d. 

Madarne FritzKoochlin* — White ground, violet-rose ribs, 
green veins. 3^. 6^. 

Madame Iloullct. — Large leaves, with clustering bluish- 
wdiitc blotches. 3^. 6^/. 

Madame Hnnncbcllc. — Leaves veined w ith garnet on white 
ground and margined with green. 3^. (>d* & 55. 

Madame Jules Picot* — Translucid rosy violet leaf. 15^. 

Madame Leforge. — Centre and ribs reddish crimson wuth 
green margin. 35. 6d, 

Maddme Lemoinicr, — Pale rose with darker ribs; veins and 
centre encircled with creamy white. 5^. 

Madame Mitjana* — Transparent reddish-crimson, rose 
centre. 135’. (bd, 

Madame T, Dc Vigicr. — Rosy wdiite carmine nerves. 15.?. 

Marquis de Caux. — Red centre and veins with rose blot- 
ches on margins. 35-. 6d, 

Mars* — Clouded crimson centre, the whole leaf spotted with 
crimson. 3^. 6rf. 

Maxime DuvaL — Fine broad crimson centre and ribs, 
green margin, a^s* 6d* 
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Max Kolb, — Light green ground with pale centre and ribs, 
green margin. 35. (dd, 

Mercadante. — Pale copper- coloured centre and veins, bor- 
dered with green. 3^. Gd, 

Meyerbeer, — White leaf ground, green veins and red 
midribs. 2 s. 6 d. & 3^. 6 d. 

Minerve, — Silvery white midrib and rays, surrounded with 
greyish white ; green margin, with white spots. 55. 

Monsieur A, Hardy. — Rich reddish carmine \eins on white 
ground, tinted with rose and spotted with green. 5^. 

Monsieur H Ilalloy, — Delicate rose, bright rose centre, 
carmine and green veins. 7^. Tv/. 

Monsieur y. Linden, — I'ine large >%hitish leaf with metallic 
reflections, coral-rose veins and reticulated green border. 
5 ^- 

Mrs, Laing, — White ground ; deep rose centre and veins, 
green margin. 55. & ^s, Gd. 

Napoleon III. — Flamed crimson centre with forked rays 
and carmine-red spots. 3 a. Gd. 

Onslow, — Deep rosy < rimson centre with broad green 
margin, spotted with rose. 35. Gd. 

Ornatum. — Golden yellow ground ; carmine ribs encircled 
with rosy lake; red-violet veins, y, 

Paul Veronese, — Pinkish white centre, deep scarlet ribs, 
and green margin. 3^. Gd. & 55. 

Philippe Herbert, — Deep mottled crimson rays and clear 
green margin, spotted with crimson, 2 s, Gd. 

Pictum^^Green, blotc hed, and spotted with white, y* Gd, 

Prince Albert Edward, — Dark emerald green, rich crimson 
radiating nndrib, white spots. 2 S. Gd. Sc 3^. Gd, 
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Princess Alexandra. — Rosy salmon leaf^ green centre rib 
bordered with magenta-crimson ; green margin with light 
pink chain. 3^. 6^, 

Princess of Tcck. — Bright orange-yellow^ veins suffused 
with deep red. 6^- 

Princess of Wales. — Golden yellow^ spotted with crimson ^s* 

Princess Royal. — Leaves of a golden ground colour with 
crimson centre. 5^. 

Pyrrhus. — Centre and ribs deep crimson, pea-green mar- 
gin. 3^. 6d. & 55-. 

Quadricolor. — Centre of leaf pale yellowish green, ribs 
white, edged rosy crimson, and margined green, ^s. 6d. 

Raulinii. — Rich red centre and veins, finely spotted with 
white. 3i‘. Gd. 

Regale. — Silvery grey centre, rosy red ribs, vermilion-red 
spots. 25 '. C)d. & 35“. ^d. 

Reine Victoria. — Green veins and margins, spotted with 
white and rich crimson. 2s. 6d. & 3^. 6d. 

Rouillard, — Green margin, pale green centre, midrib and 
rays violet-plum ; whole of leaf spotted crimson. 35, 6d. 

Rubens. — Golden green ground, shaded bright red and 
veined with dark brown, ^s. 

Rubrum metallicmn. — Violet red, rose centre, shaded 
violet, margin copper red. 15^. 

Salvator Bright red centre tinted with rosy violet; 

light green margin. 5^. 

Sanguinolentum. — Green with white midrib and red spots. 
IS. 6d. 

Sieholdii. — Rich green with fiery red crimson-rayed centre 
and claret-red spots. 35. 6d. 
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Sirius. — Centre scarlet-red, spotted with rosy red and 
golden green, ys. Od. 

Souvenir dc Madame Bernard. — Hright red centre, dotted 
with golden yellow, green, and white ; light green 
border, ys. (id. 

Souvenir des touches. — Carmine shaded vic)let ; red veins, 
rose spots, surrounded with white, ys. 6 d. & lov. Od. 

Souvenir du Doctcur Bleu. — Reddish scarlet centre ; pale 
green border shaded with rich red. lOjf. (ni. 

Spontini. — Pea-green, with white spots and rosy pink ribs 
and veins. 5.S. ys. 

Tricolor. — Grey-green with red-lake centre and carmine 
midribs. 5?. 6: ys. 6r/. 

yan Dyck . — Transj)arent rosydake, pale rose centre, grey 
green margin. 5J. 

Verdi. — Crimson -lake c entre, with small green zone and 
apple-green margin. 5.?. 

Vicomtesse dc la Ro(/ut ordan. — Red midrib and rays bor- 
dered white ; green margin. 3s. Cnl. 

Ville de Mulhousc. — Greenish white, shaded rose ; rich 
green centre. 55-. 

Virginal c . — Shining white, veined dark blui.sh green ; a 
grand \ariety. 5.^. Si, ys. (yd. 

Diefkknbachia Chelsoni. 

A very handsome plant with dark .satiny green leaves, the 
costa marked with a grey band, feathered al)oul one-third 
across each half of the blade, the surface of which is also 
freely spotted and blotched with bright ycdlow-grccn. 

D J E F EN n A C H I A ERIN C \.VS. 

A bold and handsome plant of ornamental character. The 
leaves arc dark green with a few scattered yellowish spots 
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and a silvery grey marking running through the centre, that 
in the upper half of the leaf being most distinctly developed. 

DiEFFENBACHIA REGINA. 

A very distinct and striking variety from South America. 

It has oblong elliptic greenish-white leaves, mottled with 
blotches of pale green, and having a narrow margin and a 
few streaky markings of a deeper shade. From its distinct 
markings, the plant is very effective and well entitled to be 
regarded as the Queen of the Dieffenbachias. 

DiEFFENBACHIA REX. 

If D. regina may be considered as the Queen, we have in 
this the King of the genus— a very handsomely marked plant 
of free and vigorous habit. The leaves are of a very deep 
green colour, thickly covered with oblique-elongate angular 
white blotches, which take the same direction as the venation, 
and are here and there slightly veined and suffused with 
green. It was introduced from South America. 

DiEFFENBACHIA TRIUMPHANS. 

A very desirable ornamental plant from the United States 
of Colombia. The leaf-blades are dark green thickly 
covered wdth large irregular blotches of a yellowish-green, 
the variegation showing on both surfaces of the leaf. 

Nephihytis picturata. 

A very distinct and ornamental stove Aroid from the Congo, 
remarkable for the handsome variegated character of its 
foliage. The plant is stemless, with terete green petioles 
growing about a foot high, and broadly ovate-hastate leaves, 
which are abruptly pointed at the apex ; the colour is bright 
green with a silvery-white variegation between the nerves. 
This variegation is peculiar and quite unique in character, 
forming a pattern resembling in outline the tips of fern fronds 
64 
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laid between the nerves, with their points all directed towards 
the base of the leaf. 

Philodendron carderl 

This exquisitely coloured Arad is a native of South Ame- 
rica. The leaves are of a dark shaded bottle-green, with a 
satiny lustre, the principal ribs being marked out by bright 
green lines of a glaucous or metallic hue ; at the back the 
leaves are of a shaded wine-purple, the course of the veins 
being marked by broad lines. The glossy shaded satiny 
surface of the leaves imparts to them a wondrous degree of 
beauty. 

Philodendron nobile. 

A distinct species from South America. It has obvate. 
lanceolate leaves of a firm leathery texture. The large and 
attractive inflorescence is axillary, the lower portion of the 
handsome spathe being of a deep rosy crimson colour, both 
inside and out ; the upper part white internally, outside 
prettily marked with deep-rose stellate spots, the larger ones 
being surrounded by numerous smaller dots of the same 
colour* 

POIHOS ALREA. 

When adhering to the stem of a tree in moist districts or 
growling up a post in a conservatory in dry districts few 
plants are more showy than this one. Its alternate leaves 
attain 15 inches by 10, are cordate, ovate, acute, thick, leathery, 
and are irregularly marked by bands and blotches of yellow 
varying in intensity from cream to orange. In the cemetery at 
Sewree, Bombay, which is close to the sea, very fine speci- 
mens may be seen. 

POTHOS FLEXUOSUS. 

It has flattened stem, leaves being alternately directed to 
the right and to the left, the larger ones six inches long; the 
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lamina oblong, with an acuminate apex, pale green with a 
few alternate elongated ribs* From the peculiar character of 
the leaves, which lie flat upon the surface it climbs over, 
it is well adapted for covering walls or for other ornamental 
purposes. 

POTHOS NITENS. 

A distinct-looking stove plant, with climbing'terete stems,, 
which hold fast to any surface with which they come in, 
contact by means of their adventitious roots. The leaves are 
ovate-acute, slightly and unequally cordate at the base of a dark 
shining bronzy-purplish green. This will prove an effective 
and attractive species for covering the walls and trellises in 
our stoves. It has been imported from the Eastern Archipe- 
lago. 

Remusatia vivapara. 

A very beautiful Arad producing one or two large cordate, 
pointed, bron/e-colourcd leaves having the leaf stalk inserted 
within the margin (peltate) asinthe common varietiesof cala- 
dium. This plant is indigenous to forests on the western 
ghauts and is abundant in forks and crevices of trees in the 
Khandalla grove. There the roots may be collected during 
the flowering time in May, as they are at that time conspicuous 
by the large yellowish-white reflexed spathe, and planted with 
leaf mould and moss in suspended baskets. It propagates itself 
by vivaparous bulbils, which are produced abundantly about 
the end of the rainy season. 

RrCHARDiA ^HOPICA, Rtchardia Afrtcana^ Nile Lily. 

A handsome marsh plant having large, oblong, cordate, radi- 
cal leaves and large pure white spathes enclosing the spadix 
bearing minute flowers. On the margin of a tank in shallow 
water this species grows freely and may be propagated by 
division. Like many other water plants it bears a considera« 
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blc range of climate. Good spec imens may be seen at the 
Baroda Public Park and at the Uotacamund Government 
Gardens. 

SciNDAPSUS ARGVR;1-:i;S 

A crecping-stcmmed Arad, the stems fixing themselves by 
rooting as they advance in growth. 'ITie leaves are glabrou5», 
the juvenile ones ovate acuminate, very silvery and glossy on 
the surface ; the older and more mature leaves are pinnatified 
and become silvery on th<‘ surface like the younger ones. 

Sc hism \ ruoi.on is dkcora. 

A dwarf stove pcrentiial, with very short stems, and ovate 
ac uminate leaves, the uppe r surlaic of which is green, dev‘o- 
ratc<l with thickly distributed obtung silvery grey blotches 
covering fully half the area, the under surface being pale 
green, li has been imported from Borneo. 

S( i/,o(:asia Pokfei 

Is a very large grcjwing Aloeasiadikc plant having deeply 
divided leaves. Its treatment is similar to Alocasia. 

XvNino.sMA Violacea. 

A strong-growing Aloe asia-like plant of a deep purple 
( olour, paler beneath. It needs ric h soil and abundant w^atcr 
and slight shade, 

Xanthosma Ijndeni 

Resembles the above but is distingui.shcd by a pale purple 
hue set off by the midrili, large veins, and often large patches 
of the leaf being of an ivory white colour. Its culture resem- 
bles tlic above, 

Xantmosma hvpoph velum 

Is easily distinguished by a remarkable small leaf attached 
to the midrib on the lower side near to the apex of the nor- 
mal leaf. 
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CYPERACE/E, 

The Sedge Family. 

A group of plant closely allied to the grasses, but distiii- 
giiished by the edges of the leaf sheaths being joined round 
the stem instead of open, as in grasses, and angular stems. 

CyPERUS* ESCULENTUS.f 

This little plant greatly resembles one of the most trouble- 
some weeds, Cy penis rotundus^X the Nagar moothay MoothUy 
Shuka-tungay but the roots of the esculent sedge have a fine 
filbert-nut-like flavour, while those of Nagar mootha have 
a strong perfume and are used with fragrant gums in the 
manufacture of ood-biittcey a composition which gives a plea- 
sant perfume when burned. 

GRAMINE.E. 

The Grass Family. 

This large group of plants has been characterised as the 
most useful of all the families of plants to man, and in garden 
arrangements there are few objects more graceful than 
clumps of bamboo on the banks of tanks. The young 
branches are very beautiful when combined with lilies in 
house decoration, and the flowering branches of many grasses 
are very pretty and durable when other flowers are scarce. 
Any ordinary rich garden soil with abundant water and good 
drainage will grow garden grasses. Propagation is effected 
by dividing the root-stock, by layerings, cuttings, and seeds,, 

* CyperUiy from the Greek appellation given to one of the genus, 
t E^culenttd^t edible. 
t Rotundusy round. 
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Among variegated grass, 

POA VARiEGATA is very ornamental in the conservatory ; 

Akundo DONAX VARIEGATA is fine when planted on a 
small island in a pond with poor sandy soil — in some 
soil the variegation is quickly lost ; and 

Phalaris argndinace.^ VARIEGATA looks well on a 
shady moist bank. 

Arunoo don\x and Saccharum procerum arc very 
fine plants for clumps on large lawns. 

For lawn grasses we have only one native plant that is 
fairly suitable, Cynodon dadylon, Hurrialcv or Dhoorwa* 
(For directions for making a Imivu see />age iji.) 

flurrialcc grass needs a considcrablr proportion of salt in 
the soil tothrive well. A fine loamy soil rolled frequently pro- 
duces short close growth suitable for a lawn, and the same 
kind of soil heavily manured is desirable for produc'Ing hay. 
This plant produces the be^^t quality of hay that is known 
in India. It is difficult to gather seed ; therefore, when 
procurable, it is ( ostly. Fur propagation the undergrowm 
stems may be chopped up and mixed with a plaster of dung 
and earth, then spread on the smooth surface covered with ^ 
inch of sandy soil and rolled in. 

PaniCUM^ ALTlSSlMUM.t Guinea Grass. 

A very useful fodder grass specially suitable for a sandy 
soil under irrigation and well adapted to occupy vacant spots 
in compounds or on the sides of irrigation channels. It 
grows freely during the hot season, yielding green fodder 
during that period of scarcity. This grass is better adapted 
for horned cattle and mules than for horses. 

* Pantcum-^iheo\d Latin name used by Pliny — frcmi /amVu/wM, a panicl<U 
alluding tn the uHtial form of the tnDore^ccnce. 
t AUuiimumf very talk 
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It may be propagated at any season by dividing the clumps, 
but most easily during the cold season or by sowing seed 
during the cold season. Seed is not often procurable in quan- 
tity. 

ANDROPOGON**' SCANDENS,t MarwaiU 

Is a useful grass for lawns and paddocks ; on a deep allu- 
vial soil, if regularly grazed over, it forms a smooth green turf 
and yields very abundant forage. It is propagated by dividing 
clumps and planting at the beginning of the rainy season. 

BambusAjJ Bamboo. 

Bamboos are very graceful plants and form a grand screen 
on the windward side of the garden. Any good soil with a 
free supply of water is suitable. For propagation seed is the 
most convenient when it can be obtained fresh, but as many 
species of bamboo flower at long intervals, seed is not often 
procurable; in that case it is necessary to cut down a clump 
about 3 feet from tlie ground, dig out the stumps, and plant 
separately. 

Bambusa nana.^ 

A very pretty bamboo attaining 10 feet in height by J inch 
at the thickest part. It is easy to propagate by dividing the 
stems during the rainy season and forms an excellent fence 
in wet districts. 

Bambusa AUREAjj variegata 
The stems of this species are richly ornamented with 
bright golden stripes, which break joint at every node. It is 

* Andropogon^ from aner^ a man, and pogon^ a beard ; tufts of hair on 
flowers. 

t Scandens, climbing. 

J BaffiBusa, from hamhu^ the Malay name. 

\ Nanat dwarf. 

i) Aurea variegata^ having golden variegation. 
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highly ornamental, grows freely on a moist border, and appa- 
rently will attain a large size. 

FILICES, Ferns. 

Ferns love a still, moist atmosphere, and thrive with less 
light than other garden plants, hence the grace and loveliness 
that can be imparted to shady confined nooks where light- 
loving plants would perish. 

There are tw'o distinct classes of ferns, evergreen and 
deciduous. The former are natives of districts and have a con- 
siderable degree of moisture in the air all the year round ; the 
latter are found in districts like Western India with abundant 
rain during a particular season, and the remainder of the year 
dry. The evergreen species are most valued in cultivation, 
and are more easy to manage thin the deciduous kinds. 

SoiL — .\s fref|uent watering is necessary and yet stagnant 
water being very injurious, the soil must be of a nature to re- 
ceive and absorb what is required and allow the surplus to pass 
away freely. For this purpose a free admixture of potsherds, 
broken small, is advisable, and the soil may be composed of 
one-half good loam, one-fourth decayed leaves, and one- 
fourth broken potsherds. If the loam does not contain any 
lime, a small quantity should be add<!d. The drainage at the 
bottom of the pot must be arranged carefully, keeping the con- 
vex sides of the potsherds up to allow a clear passage for the 
water. Should any worm-ca.sts appear on the surface of the 
pot, the plant should be turned out and the worms removed, 
as they very soon stop the drainage at the bottom. The 
manner in which some of the maiden-hair ferns are grown 
at Gunesh Khind has some advantages. A board is covered 
with a compost of one-half very calcareous loam, one-fourth 
leaf-mould, and one-fourth moss. The compost is laid down 
about an inch thick ; on this is laid the small plants, which 
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are then covered with a thin layer of moss and the whole 
fastened down firmly vvith wire netting. A board of this kind 
may be made of any shape, such as a shield or an oval, and 
when the plants are well grown may be used to decorate a 
room by standing against a wall. Maiden-hair ferns grown 
in this way are often more than a foot long. Four boards 
may be joined so as to make a pyramid and a vase placed on 
the top, from which water may trickle over the plants. This, 
if filled several times daily, will keep the ferns properly 
watered. 

To RAISE Ferns erom Seed, Spores, 

Prepare a compost of two parts fine loam, one part leaf 
mould, and one sand, and sift through a half-inch sieve ; then 
take a pot not less than six inches in depth, arrange potsherds 
carefully to a depth of two inches, pack in two inches of soil 
firmly, leaving two inches vacant at the top. Give a good 
watering on the top from a fine rose watering pot, taking care 
not to disturb the soil or cause it to run to one side. When 
the water has passed through, mix the spores with about loo 
times as much fine soil and sow thinly. Cover the mouth of 
the pot with a pane of glass and place the pot in a saucer 
containing i inch of water. The whole must then be kept 
in a close frame, and as soon as the young plants are fit to 
handle lift with the aid of a pen and pot singly in small pots 
and replace in the close frame. The pot will probably 
yield several crops, which may be different from each other. 

Tree Ferns. 

Very beautiful tree ferns grow freely on the Neilgherries, 
and can be brought from that district during July and August 
with safety. The fronds and roots are cut off and the stem 
packed with moss in a box. A twenty days* journey in this 
condition appears not to harm them. When the stems are 

t)5 
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received in the conservatory, a bed of broken bricks and 
potsherds should be arranged to provide very perfect drainage, 
the stem placed on the drainage, and carefully packed round 
with a mixture of four parts potsherds or broken bricks, one part 
good loam, and one part leaf- mould made very firm. The 
stem should be covered with moss and kept moist by frequent 
watering. When growth is fully established the soil may be 
enriched by a surface layer of four inc'hes of leaf- mould. 

Fi'NGI, The Mushroom Family. 

The in<*mbers of this family are plants without green c olour 
or any distinction as to stem and leaf and are often .se<*n 
growing on dunghilN. Many are serious pests in the garden, 
destroying other plants and timber and are to he combated with 
sulphur. Some arc poisonous, but a few are considcr<*d vt‘ry 
dedicate rscuhmt^, perhaps the safest is the mushroom, 
A^a ruui ta mpest ris . 

How TO GROW MrSHROOMS. 

Many attempts to grow mushrooms in India have been made, 
generally with very little success; but Mr. C. Maries of Durbun- 
gah, who is well known for his sutcess in other dilTicult work, 
has grown mushrooms well. He describes his system thus: — 

Mushrooms can be grown in this country from about 
October till June. The nec essary arrangements arc a house 
or room, dark and closed up from draught and air, a quantity 
of horse droppings, which should be collected every day fresh 
from the stables and sj)read out ip a verandah until 
sufficient has been collected, taking c are that the quantity 
laid together is not sufficient to induce fermentation, then 
take 20 parts horse -dung, S parts < ow-duiig, and S parts 
good surfac e loam from an old grass plot, mix all together 
and gather into a heap for 12 hours. Then it will be ready to 
arrange in a bed. A convctiient size of bed is 8 feet by 4, but 
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exact measurement is not important. Drainage must be 
provided : for this purpose two inches of ashes, potsherds, or 
gravel may be used with a coating of cowdung plastered over 
it and allowed to dry a little. On the drainage a layer of the 
mixture of dung and soil 14 inches deep should be laid and 
beaten down hard by a coolec being employed to tramp it for 
an hour or so. Place a thermometer in a hole in the centre 
and cover with mats. The heat will rise to 125° F., and about 8 
days later will have gone down to 95®. Then insert the spawn 
in lumps an inch square, about six inches apart, and one inch 
beneath the surface. Beat or trample down hard again and 
plaster with a mixture of dung and soil ^ inch in thickness, 
('over up with mats and examine about once weekly. If dry give 
a thorough soaking of water. The time required to produce 
inushrooms varies from 2 to 4 months. When one bed com- 
mences bearing another should be prepared at once and 
spawned from the bearing bed. The new bed vrill bear about 
a month or five weeks after spawning and the crop is 
generally great. If a constant supply is wanted fresh beds 
should be prepared monthly from August till May, and the last 
made may be kept over till the following season. The old beds 
often bear again well in October or November, and if space 
is available may be preserved. 

The ('hief difiiculty is to get good mushroom spawn : when 
imported, it often spoils during the voyage ; therefore, when a 
house has been used successfully for growing mushrooms it 
should be valued, because the spores will abound in it and 
less trouble in spawning will be n>et with in such a plac e than 
in a new position. 

Mushrooms from nKCAviNc Kick Straw. 

Mr. Ridley at Lucknow, in following a plan proposed to 
him by Major Pitcher, has been succ'essful in growing mush- 
rooms on dec'aying ric e straw, ** payrah : 
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“ The plan followed was simply forming the straw into flat 
oblono heaps, two feet deep and four feet wide, and tread- 
ing moderately firm. This was done in the rains, when the 
material was moist, and after the beds had settled down and 
got thoroughly saturated by rain, the mushrooms began to 
come up ; and so long as the weather was showery and damp 
there was a daily yield, but none appeared in breaks and dry 
weather, I may add that the site was on the north side of 
some trees and completely shaded from the sun.’' 

In the Deccan wild mushrooms are abundant on open pas* 
tures during shower)’ and damp weather, but the short time 
sudi weather lasts makes the svstem of cultivation detailed bv 
Mr. Marifs cle^irahlo. 

Was lUK Mxn.na oi- Scrum urk a MtsfiRooxt ’ 

M u('h learned writing has been done on tlu* identifi(*alion 
of the Manna of Scripture. A resunv of tlx* subject may be 
found in the Encyclopardia Britannica, lid. \’III., Vol. XI \' , 
but no suggestion that the manna was a mushroom appears 
in that or any other w’ork 1 have access to. 

The manna appeared suddenly on the ground in the 
mornings in immense <juantities and djsappearefl as the sun 
rose high. It was small, round, and of the colour of oliba> 
nurn, a dull w'hile. It was sweet, wholesome food, and if 
kept until the following day it was full of worms. The 
I:,realites enjoyed it at first, hut sf»on began to complain. 
.So far the description is that ot a mushroom. 'I’hc hire 

said to have been that of a seed identified as coriiindcr, 
but the vernacular name appears to be the only ground 
of identification, and it i.s w^ejl known that in many instances 
sucli names are unreliable. 

Ihe iullowing notes have been omitted from their proper 

Older : — 
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VITACEyE. 

ClSSUS DISCOLOR. 

A very fine conservatory climber, native of the Dang forest, 
but the original species has little of the rich colouring of the 
cultivated plant. The leaves are cordate, oblong, pointed, 
with bristly serratures ; the upper surface is bright velvety green 
and spotted or mottled with white, the underside is deep 
red-purple ; both surfaces as well as the angular branches are 
smooth. The flowers are small yellow produced profusely 
during the cold season. Conservatory treatment with abun- 
dant watering during the rainy season and little during the 
cold and early part of the hot season is suitable. The plant 
should be cut well down yearly, and be propagated by cut- 
tings inserted in September. 

VrnS AMAZONICA. 

A pretty conservatory climber having oval, pointed, smooth 
leaves, red beneath, with silvery veins above ; in treatment 
it resembles Cissus. 

VlTIS ALBO-NITENS 

Has oval, oblong, pointed leaves, heart-shaped at the 
base, shining on the upper side and suffused with a brilliant 
silvery white tone of colour. In the Victoria Gardens, Bom- 
bay, this pretty climber may be seen clothing a shaded wall 
with its luxuriant foliage ; it evidently enjoys a moist atmo- 
sphere and slight shade. 

SIMARUBEyE 

Is a group of trees with bitter bark, and is often of an 
imposing character from the large size of their leaves : the 
flowers are small and usually diclinous (the sexes in distinct 
flowers). 
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AII.ANTMI'S OUNIH'LOSA. 

A lofty tree native of China with afternate pinnate leaves 
often 3 teet in length on vigorous trees ; the leaflets aie 
large and coarsely toothed anti divided very unequally f»y the 
midrib. 

This tree is valuable for feeding one td the silkwornis, 
Attacus Cynthia, and is largely grown in Anit rit a. I'Vant e, and 
Italy for that purpose. It i> alsit a favourite street tiee in 
temperate countries, owing to its umbMgeous foliage in 
summer, which falls completely during the cold weather, and 
might be used for the same purpose in this country with 
advant.age. It may be transphuited safely during January, 
although of consiilcrable size. 

AilantiiL'S I'.XCKl..SA, Maharuk, Marook, 

Is a native tree very closely resembling the above and 
thriving on rocky soil. The flowers are usually ili.et ions 
(having the sexes on different trees). A nselul road-side tiee, 
but not giving shelter during the cold season. 

RrTACK.I-:. 

Balanites Roxhurghii, I/ingota, Ilinnenhate. 

A small thorny tree widely disttibuled in dry liistrnts. 
It thrive.s on very sandy or uravelly soil, and its thorn:, and 
branching habit tender it suitable lor iem ing where few other 
plants would thrive. 
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OARDKN CALENDAR FOR WESTERN INDIA. 

H KOPLK of experience or practice in j^ardening have so 
little faith in Calendars) that it is often said the 
in formation wanted is never to be found in them; but 
these “ Hints ’’ are not written for people of great experience 
and there is no doubt that by scanning the Calendar occa- 
sionally the attention may be drawn to work that is more 
fully described in its proper place. It must not be thought 
that the indicated work should invariably be done only at 
the time stated, as circumstances may prevent it, and in many 
instances there arc other times at which the work noted may 
be carried out with equal success. The most that can be said 
is that the time noted in the Calendar is generally suitable for 
the operations that are mentioned. 
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JANUARY. 


B|| 3 HIS is one of the gayest months of the year in Indian gar- 
BH dens, except in the places where attitude or latitude 
is great enough for frost to affect vegetation. 


Nearly all the gay flowering annuals should be in full 
beauty and Tea Roses flowering freely. If budding has 
been neglected earlier, it is not yet too late, ('auliflowers 
should be ready for cutting, and cabbage, beet, and a great 
variety of vegetables at their best. 

In places where the rainfall is heavy, this is the best time 
to put in cuttings of ro.scs and other flowering shrubs. 


Inarch mango, guava, and fiomcgranatc trees. 

Make layers of guava trees. 

Sow Dilpassand seed. 

Watch flowering melons, and il you have a superior sort, 
fertilize by hand and cover the flower with a piece of fine 
net to keep off insects. 

Beds of caladiums or other tubc^rous-roolcd plants should 
have a layer of leaves 3 inches thick laid over them to keep 
them cool, and for this purpose strip th« leaves off some c ul 
branches of a tree with small leaves, such as Cassia Suma- 
Irana ; when dry these leaves take on a golden brown colour, 
which has a very agreeable effect. 

Lay up .stores of gravel for patiis from the dried up beds of 
streams. 
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FEBRUARY. 

^ EA ROSES that were budded during October should 
be in fine flower. Thin out the flower buds from 
newly budded plants, so that they may not exhaust themselves. 

Plant seeds of Victoria regia and collect roots oi Nymphsa 
from dried up tanks. Turn up all ground that is not occupied 
with crops. 

Grapes .should be ripening; reduce the supply of water 
slightly. 

Sow Dilpassand, cucumber, and celery to be ready at the 
beginning of the rains. It requires great skill and care to 
carry through the hot season, but it can be done by cover- 
ing the ground with leaves or straw, frequent hoeing, and 
regular watering. 

Prune Cissus discolor plants, put in the cuttings, two eyes 
long, in sand, and keep the old stock dryish till May ; if in a 
pot, plunge it in the earth in a cool place. Pinch out the 
points of fruit-bearing shoots of melons and gourds, and 
fertilize such melon flowers as need that assistance. 

Layer litchee and superior varieties of guava. If not 
already provided lay up stores of surface soil mixed with 
manure and green weeds to form potting compost. 

Send out to collect Gloriosa roots from places marked in 
September last. 
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MARCH. 


IVunt vincs th;il have i^iven their fruit, and keep them dry 
til! the rains i omc on. 

Turn up a 'second time all nnoreupic'd ground, and look 
alter manure' to l)e[)ut in at the' e'nd of May. Put in e uttings 
of rnse.s, geraniums, and stn h like plants, if they have liecn 
of n<*gle< ted earlic r. 

Cut away the hunch of unexpande*d flowers at the end of 
ho fruit stalk oi iiananas and give the trees support, to |)re- 
vent tlieir being blown (jvc'r 1)\ the usual midsummer storms* 

Reduce su|)plN ofuatertc) a part of the stork of roses, jas- 
mine, *tnd rcrange tries, Sc*r that budding ties ha\c all b«*en 
remc»\('d, and that the wire or string that fastens laliels is no 
cutting off the' heads of plants. The labels atlaehr<l to all 
lately buiidc'd rose tree's should be rt'moved from th(* main 
stem to one of the branc hes, where the y arc not likely to d 
great mischief if neglec ted. 

(jet in supplies of gravel for garden paths to be laid down 
at the* beginning of the monsoon. 

Fcrtib/c* Amaryllis (lowers by convening the pollen of one 
flower to the- stigma of another with the aid of a camel-hair 
pt:n< il. So as not to sve-t thf* llow^'Ts* Sow balsams. 

Phaia ufepsis will be in flower. Sc*e that the syringe is 
u.acl uitli (arc'. 



1 AN f banana uflshoots and artichokes. 
ber> and Dilpassand. 


Sow cucum- 
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APRIL. 



HE Amaryllis will be in flower and should be protecfed 
by an awning to n^taiu the beauty of the flowers. 


Sow lettuce, knol-kohl, beet, spinach, bhendi, and knol 
kohl in dry districts. 


Prime, dress, and manure grape vines after a study of the 
notes given under that head. 


Evergreen trees will be making their hot season growth and 
shedding their old leaves. Collect all the leaves that can be 
found, and bury them in a pit to make leaCmould ; there is 
nothing more essential to success in growing flowers than a 
supply of thi> manure. Sd a further lot of roses, jasmine, 
and orange trees to rest. 

Where the rainfall is under 50 inches, early in the month 
sow asters, balsams, prune double jasmines, calliopsis, pinks 
and phlox drummondi. For early flowering a shady spot 
with shelter from hot winds is required at this season. 

Get in epiphytal orchids from the jungles, rutting away 
the branch of the tree they are found on rather than injure 
the plant by pulling it off; if the branch is too large to cut, 
be very careful not to break the roots while taking off the 
plant, as they take a long time to recover when broken. 

Cantonment and municipal authorities will be cleaning out 
roadside drains. Secure as much of the silt as possible ; it is 
good for lawns and flower beds when mixed with stiff soil. 
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MAY. 

H HIS should be a very busy month. If the rainfall is not 
over 50 inches annually, sow peas, French beans, 
bhendi, cucumbers, carrots, tomatoes, asters, balsams, cox- 
combs, mirabilis, and other annuals that are called tender 
or half hardy in Europe. Annuals called hardy in Europe 
should not be sown till the end of the rains. 

Lay up stores of potting soil, leaf-mould, sand, &c., in sheds 
for monsoon work. Early in this month get in crinum and 
niusa bulbs from the hills. 

Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, such as achimenes, 
gloxineas, caladiums, dahlias, and artichokes will be starting 
into growth, and should be re-polled or transplanted into 
fresh ground. 

Prune and manure roses, tigs, and peaches. Plant 
gladiolus roots towards the end of the month with a liberal 
supply of well-rotted manure mixed with the soil and a lot of 
sand round the bulb, f’lant from two to four inches deep 
in proportion to the size of the bulb. As or( bids start into 
growth, begin to water them more frequently until they get 
water daily either by hand or from rain by the time the 
monsoon comes. 

Re-pot all bulbous plants as they start into growth. 

Sow while and green knol-kohl or kohl rahi. 

Open up roots of and manure orange trees heavily. 
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JUNE. 

B HE monsoon comes over Western India during the 
early part of this month, and after the first burst of 
rain, there is generally some fine weather, which is the seed 
time par excellence throughout the dry districts ot the Bombay 
Presidency and the most favourable seed time for gardens 
in the parts of the country where the rainfall is not over 
50 inches annually. There are \ery few seeds that may not 
be sown at this time with advantage. Note a few of the 
exceptions — candytuft, pansy, antirrhinum, and petunia suc-» 
ceed better two months later. Spinach and the globe 
artichoke do not like the heat at this season and are better 
sown later ; while all the cabbage tribe, including cauliflower, 
knol'kohl, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, and turnips are so 
much subject to attacks of green-fly during the month of 
July that it is better to defer sowing. 

Plant out seedlings that have been raised in shelter. 

Sow radish and lettuce fortnightly, and mustard and cress 
weekly or oftener from this month to November. Sow mango 
seeds for grafting stocks. 

Look out for mildew on roses, and cut off and burn the 
affected parts. 

Read the note on avoiding greenfly and other noxious 
insects at page 77. 
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JULY. 

|B|nBF any of the cabbage tribe was sown last month, they 
Elii are likely to be inlestcd with green-fly. For this pest, 
give frequent doses ol an infusion of cheap tobacco or salt- 
water. 

Weeding is the grand occupation of this month, and should 
be done thoroughly. The «ced> should not only be cut down, 
but carried to a pit and buried They make an excellent 
manure, and should invariably be cut down before the flower 
appears. “One year ^ceding, ten years weeding’' is not 
more trite than true. 

Pick off the rainy season fl<iwers from vines, as they do 
not ripen fruit from these flowers and will flower again later. 

Plant out balsams, coxcomb', asters, and all kinds of 
flowering plants that were sown last month. 

Plant gladiolus bulbs if any have been kept back so late; 
they do well when planted at this season in dry districts. 

During this month a purple-coloured caterpillar commences 
its ravages on roses by eating the leaves and flower-buds. 
Make a careful search morning and evening wherever the 
slightest sign of its work appears and kill. 

Bud orange, lemon, and pumalo stocks. 

Crown, graft, or inan h the mango. 
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AUGUST. 

H OW the main crops of cabbage, cauliflower, and celery 
and Dandelion during this month, and take care to 
have the white varieties. The purple colour in many varie- 
ties is caused by alkali which the plant takes up, and in pro- 
portion to it power of assimilating this alkali is its power 
of resisting cold and its harsh taste ; but as we do not 
require our garden plants to resist much cold, let us have 
the white varieties. 

Give caladiums and other plants that are growing fast and 
perhaps pot-bound frequent doses of weak liquid manure. 

Hoe and weed every dry day. Clip edgings and take the 
points off the ends of straggling shoots of Noisette Roses. 

Bud oranges and pumaloes on citron stock. Take care 
that your pumalo buds are from a seedless-fruited tree. 

Replant edgings of .Mternanthera two lines 4 inches 
apart, make one fine broad line after a short time. The 
breadth of the edging should be proportionate to the width 
of the road. 

Put in cuttings of crotons and repot all that have filled their 
pots with roots. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

M ark places where Nymphaea are in bloom in tanks 
which dry up, so that the roots may be dug upi” 
February and March. 

Is an excellent time to transplant roses and other shrubs 
that on the Deccan will have finished their rainy season 
growth and on the Concan will just be starting from the rest 
that excessive rain sends them to. 

Sowings may be made of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Turnip, 
Carrot, Knol-Khol, and flowering annuals, such as Candy- 
tuft, Lobelia, Pansy, Antirrhinum, Balsam, Cockscomb, Migno- 
nette, Nasturtium, Petunia, and Phlox Drummondii. 

In districts with heavy rainfall this is the general sowing 
time for nearly all flowering plants, .is the heavy rains that 
would cause tender seedlings to damp off are nearly over. 
Much cleaning up, pruning and soil stirring should be done 
during this month. Let your seed-sowing compost have fresh 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal proportions if possible. If 
good sand not apt to bind is not procurable, bricks pounded 
and sifted make an excellent substitute. 

Sow Petunia for cold season flowering ; the treatment is 
the same as for Portulara. 

Propagaie, Gesnera, Begonia, Achimeiics, Gloxineas as 
directed under these different heads. 

Inarch or crown graft .Mango trees. 
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OCTOBER. 

■jBSLORIOSA is in bloom in jungles where the rainfall is 
ySSp heavy. Send out a man with a pot of lime-wash to 
mark the places where the plants are, so that the roots may 
be dug up (luring January or February, 

In places where the rainfall is not over 50 inches annually, 
the growth of the season on rose stocks should by this time 
be getting lirm and ready for budding. As soon as the wood 
is firm enough to bear handling without breaking off short it 
is ready. Good plump buds are to be got at this time also, 
and budding may safely be carried on up to February. 

Put in cuttings of Cypress trees. Sow tomatoes and 
annuals for succession. 

Maiden-hair ferns will now be making strong growth, see 
that the supply of water is not stinted. 

Re-pot all plants that are pot-bound and rec^uired to grow 
on during the cold season. Gradually reduce the supply of 
water to orchids from daily during the monsoon to twice a 
week from January to June. 

Water freely pumalo trees that are swelling their fruit. 

Plant cuttings of geraniums. 

Sow seeds and put in cuttings as directed for last month. 
Seeds need careful shading when sown during this month as 
the heat is sometimes excessive and good seed is often lost. 
Inarch mango trees if neglected last month. 


67 
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XOVKMBKR. 

jumboorec sc<*<l for orange stocks. Kate sowings 
of cabbage, knol-kohl, and cauliflower may still be 
made. Propagate^ Yucca g/otiosa by cuttings from short hard 
stems that ha\e grown on poor soil. Despatch indents for 
seeds ai»d bulbs to Kurope. 

1 his is tht* gemTal season ior putting down cutlings in places 
\\hv‘re the raintall is under 50 inches annually : but nluTe the 
rainlall is iu*a\ier, the \v(>od will bo louncl to be scariely ripe 
enough, and the time lor ( uttings as a rule should bt‘ January, 

(’aulillower just coming into flowerwill be greatly benelUcai 
i)\ a lilx'ra! sup()iy of wc'ak li()uid manure, and celery will be 
gratclul for sirndar treatment <*very alternate* day. 

Sow bert on the spot it i*' intended to grow on, unlc*ss you 
posse-''^ extra ^kili in Iransphinling, as if not the root is sure 
to be dishgured. 

transpianf befi properly, soak the seedling bed 
thoroughly ^^ith water and pull u[i the plants gently, lake a 
dibble and rmike a h<;h — a good deal larg<*r than the root 
re(juire‘\ — let the ront down straight in the centre, inscol the 
dibble about two imdnxs Irom the side of the* h(dc‘, and press 
the plant with the soil to f»m side. Sow' I*hlox, Ilyosiyamus, 
and transplant rose* trees if the roots prove long and with 
ft w hbres trim them olf. 

Phint out sc cMllings from late Septemb<*r sowings and 
u)\\U h the ground with small leaves betw'ef*n the plants. This 
saves watering and assists growth. 
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DECEMBER. 

H EPTEMBER.SOWN Annuals should be in bloom. 

If cold winds prevail at night, water in the morning 
instead of in the evening, as is advisable at other times. 

Divide and transplant perennial phlox so that the plants 
may be strong before the hot leather comes, Enarch and 
crown graft mang<)es. 

Look out for a little caterpillar that at this season destroys 
rose lea\(‘S. Cutting ofT and burning the infected branches is 
the best cure. Red spider, thrip, and mealy bug also appear 
on plants that are cro^^ded near to bungalows. A thorough 
ashing with a jet of water repeated daily for a week w’ill kil^ 
the pests. 

Look after roses that refuse to open their buds, see that 
the drainage is perfect, and give frequent weak doses of liquid 
manure. 

Epiphytal orchids will by this time have finished their 
growth, and should get water about once a week only from 
this time till the rains come on. 

Take tht‘ points off fruit-bearing vine shoots, and keep 
about one-half of the young growdh cut back so as to let the 
fruit get the benefit of the sap, and keep the fruit shaded by 
foliage. Examine budded rose trees and untie buds that 
were put in some time ago and have grown a few^ inches. 

Sow balsam, clarkia, and larkspur at the beginning of the 
month. 

Sow jumboorec seed for stock if it has been neglected 
earlier. 
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UIDRAS GIRDEHING CllENMR. 

Bv Mr. J. M. IIKNRY. 


j>ro\f as oftcMi wryng as rij»ht. 'Hit' n-adcr may, however, 
<ie{n‘nd upon the order ol sequence of the several details ot 
work as accurate, as having l>een acted upon ff)r five years by 
the author while Superintendent of the Agri-llorticullural 
Society’s Gardens at Madras. 

Select the best of everything and grow everything well. 

Crop the ground systemati( ally as if you expected any day 
to give an account of your procedure, ('hangc your crops 
liorn place to place .so as not to grow the same things on the 
same plots two seasons in succes.sion. Lastly, .soweverything 
in drills at the proper distance apart. When creeps are in 
drills they can be cultivated, and where irrigation is a ncccs- 
sitv, so is drilling. 


GAKDr.N CALF.ND.aR demands of the reader the 
e.verc ise of judgment, lor it blindly followed it may 
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JANUARY, 


Beans ^ French, — Sow for late crop ; keep those in bearing 
well forked ; irrigate every fourth day. 

Cabbages, — Plant out the smaller varieties from the seed- 
beds, and if kept well w^atered, will keep up a succession of 
small heads through the hot season ; do not root up the stems 
when first cut. but as each line is cut, fork in a little fresh 
manure and irrigate. 

Brussels Sprouts — May be treated in like manner. 

Celery, — The farthest forward should now be fully earthed 
up, and irrigation given weekly into the trenches between 
the rows. 

Cucumbers. — Keep down over-luxuriant foliage by clearing 
off lateral shoots ; put bricks or house tiles under the fruit. 

Lettuce, — Tie up those forward enough ; put in another 
sowdng for succession. 

Turnips. — Clean away all weeds and irrigate frequently. 

Radish — Sow weekly on w’ell prepared beds. 

Peas, — Keep clean by frequent forkings ; irrigate well 
weekly ; water in driblets is certain to bring on mildew, and 
your former labour is lost. 

Country Vegetables. — Let all ground intended for these be 
well dug up if not already done, and a good supply of farm- 
yard manure applied. 



jSPARAGUS. — Keep clear of weeds by frequent stirring 
of the soil ; irrigate weekly. 
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J A NU ARY — continued. 

Flower Garden. 

This should be very gay with many of the luiropcan half- 
hardy annuals. 

Asters. — Kt’Cp beds well .stirr<*d and clean . see to ties in 
pot asttTs. and give tht‘m occasional waterings wilhli(|uid 
manure ; goal.s’ drippings make good liquid manure* tor asters. 

Amaranthu^. — Tn*at as above for asters, put in a fresh 
sowing tor tlu‘ hot we<ither. 

Bahatns. — Look to tfie shitting of *'U(‘(“f*ssions in pots , if 
alhnved to g< t pol-boiind, loss ot leaves and inihlew is your 
reward, (irow singly in pots , wh(*n two or thrc'e are in one 
pot, one* alwav'' spoils the* otln rs 

Cinnati'r .^. — See to t.es, e\amu\e well all the buds, and 
see ilv'Tv are no caterpillars eating .iway the side of the 
ral\ X. 

Cci — K«‘<*p imdt*r a slight shafie ; do not water 

overhead. 

Coni'oli ulus . — Put up neat bamboo trellis ; keep them well 
e.\pos<'<i to tlie morning sun, 

Coriop%i ^ — Will require little attention further than regu- 
lar watering; those in beds should be kept well tied and 
clear of w'eeds. 

Dahlias . — See to staking and tying; keep a w’atchful eye 
for w'hite-ants. 

Water w*ell every evening ; beware of brackish 

water. 

Geranium. — Keep in i»light shade, as the .sun gets very 
powerful now. 

Lupins, — Water freely and see to ties. 
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i^eaSi Siecct. — 1 hey do not do well : where grown see to 
trellises and keep in partial shade ; never expose to the 
afternoon sun. 

Petunias — Plant out for the la.'^t timr' ; those in pots will 
now bo in flower and will require constant attention in 
watering ; strike cuttings of the double varieties ; they will go 
through the long hot dry season better than older plants. 

Phlox, Annual. — Tht\se will require constant hoeing and 
watering, as they will now come into flower ; those in pots will 
rtMjuire a little li(|uid manure, goats’ drippings, w hich should 
be kept in a large tub out of sight and used after it has settled 
and become clear. 

Portulaca. — Keep up successive sowings, as they are 
extremely pretty and last a long way into the dry season ; 
w'hen all others are gone, the portukua is otlen seen 
flowering luxuriantly on some back neglected W'alk wu'th 
nothing but the Madras red gravel, which, by the way, is 
admirably suited to many of our annuals. 

Sunlloivcr . — Sow in drills two fee t apart. 

Vcflicna . — Plant in flat pans; kc-cp those coming into 
flower well watered; watch thrip and red spider; if they 
appear, sprinkle with flow'crs of sulphur after watering. 

yttnnia . — Water frctdy with liquid manure as they are 
coming into flower. Collect seed only of such as arc of good 
colour and well shaped. 

Many of the beds in the nower garden w ill now be filled 
with foliage plants ; this will require good soaking of water 
two or throe times a week , keep them well clipped and neat. 

I'he clippings should not be thrown away, but put into 
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JANUARY — continued^ 

nursery beds in partial shade, then th<‘ old plants need not be 
saved of such as Alternant herns ^ Coleus ^ ike. 

Agaves . — This had l)eticr be left until the beds arc under- 
going an alteration for the drv season. 

Fruit Qardon. 

Custafd Appli \ — Watch the fruit ; sec that rats, birds, 
are not tarrying them away ; stop any gross growth that may 
be showitig. 

lianana. — Cut olT the point <;f the flower spike as soon as 
loo or so of the fruit have set water by irrigation W(*ekly. 

Pomegranate. — (iathcr the fruit as soon as you observe the 
smallest crack in it, 
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FEBRUARY. 

j jj^EAD the January Calendar before proceeding with this. 

See what is undone and spare the necessity ol remind- 
ers here. If in previous month my advice has been carefully 
followed, you will now be reaping the bentfits of your 
labours by goo<l vt‘getable-. at your board. It has often been 
remarked that th<T(‘ arc no peas like Madras peas for flavour, 
and truly so: this is no reason why we should continue to 
grow inferior vari<*tics when many of the English varieties 
tlourish and fruit lr«'ely. As ground becomes vacant, have it 
Well manured aiul dug at once; it is then reaily for your 
(ountrv vegetables, which must be sown this month. Keep all 
Ktiglish vegetables tree from weeds, anil keep the fork going. 
It you ha\e attmuled to my former instructions and have had 
everything sown m drills, there will be no diflicully in doing 
this. Never folk immediately after watering, but, on the 
contrary, as oarly betore it as possible. 

French Beans, — Sow a Iasi crop; if the weather is favour- 
able you may have a good one. 

Brinjah , — IMant out in rows one foot anil a half between 
each other and the same in the drills. 

Bottle Gourd . — Sow in pans in a mixture of leaf mould 
and sand ; pot off singly as soon as you can handle them. 

Cucumber ^ country . — In like manner. 

Melons, Water and Ditto ; also Snake Gourd and 

Squash. 

Flower Garden. 

Keep scrupulously clean and everything in its place ; for 
on this depends the whole success of a flower garden. At- 
U8 



Ihnt.\ 'i/! 


trivl to loinit r lion', iluo'v iu>llnno awA\\ hul ih sooo' 

Iku k torn* r pul in r\, ry i !i[)pint4 a rutiin^ , by lliis means 
you max !'< able \ > k^up \uur tlow* i or tht»,r u\ \our run^li- 
tiour rnih h ion^c r inlt) llu' dr\ o\ison. 

All lMirop“:in lull l^^ir^lv aaiuuiK will now In* in poHri - 
lion. Attorn] to Jaiuury’s C'llonilar, and do not \va!<T ovm- 
hr\id such a-' arc in dowtT. 

Fruit Gardtm 

P!iiiit,u,i — Cb‘ar aa'iv i>Id ‘iicnu tluo have Iruilcd, ami 
.sj‘( urc Mirli ac ap[j * ir to t u*<* ik to $ arry llunr fruit. 

Sjpu! Pt P!um—\\\\\ no.v In* bc^innin; to ripen, use 
ex« r\ to k''cp aWaV ‘'-j iiri' U, luls, v\‘ . I luvc toumJ, 

1" regar»U tie* I UO r, a lla,.# put an a lonp, poh* a gooil ihini* 
tij (ni^htcn ihcni, 
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MARCH. 

S|n^XG[JSII vriretahl^'s will now bt* ^ivino plarc to country 
onrs, many of which arc* well worthy of attention ; 
iiKh‘<*d, very iniu h ni )re thru» they i^ct. 

/i s'/> a raidin ' — Will rerjuin* we^'kly watcrinj^s towards the 
<*nd of tl)** rn >nih. If 1 )m*v havi* hr*-n properly nrinaeed, the 
set-d*. will !>e ^howiritT change of colour. thi*n watcrmiHt he 
wilhlodd to a ^roal e\tefu . oiiee .unentli willht* siiiricirnil until 
^rowin;^ season. w!ii< h is iu‘raily about ju’y (J^Au^^u^t. Mo’S! 
olle‘r Kn 5 j;}i^h Ne^etabje^ beiui; annuaK. in tl}is (diniate will 
r(*(|uirc ('onsfant walerin,^ until used nr hilled by the sun» 
liu*n tlu* Ltround should !><• immediately manured and du «4 up 
a Tool or nine imdies d<*ep. It j»ra( tumble a i^ i^ood practice 
t<» trench i or a\ t-u*! deep and throw the ^oii iiiia ridites. 

— This re»[aires very ibu'ply dui^ soil, indeed 
the l)**st inelho 1 to orow tliis to ilii; a larj^e pit, throwing 
the soil into a lariat* iuMp. Mik with manure when doing so, 
and >ow or plant on Lh<' mounil formed. 

Cucumher. — This crop should be planted at distant'es of six 
fe<‘t each waN , The best plan is to j>lant them near a fence, 
where ihev <Mn ; you get a mueh larger t rop from a 

small piet'e of ground, 

S:veci Melon . — These do equally wtdl when treated as 
cucumbers, but retpiire a little more attention, especially as 
the fruit gels large, A piei e of common net I have found a 
very gootl thing for snp[)orting the fruit ; they also require 
rieher ground and more water in the early stage of their 
growth. To have first class fruit, it is necessary to get your 
fruit vill set together, as they then ripen about the same time 
when water can be withheld, giving the fruit a fine flavour, 
which is not the case otherwise. 
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Hints on Gardening. 
MARC H — continued. 


Goa or Double Beans . — Sow in drills two feet apart, in 
single rows, four inches between each .seed. 

Snake Gourd and Stjuas/i . — Sow in drills two feet apart. 
Sow singly at the root of a tree or side of a fence ; if neither 
of these be available, sow in the open and erect a trellis. The 
backyard is a good place for both, and their foliage throws a 
grateful shade during the hot months. 

Street Potatoes. — I'lant small tubers or small pieces of the 
stem ; the tormer come very much sooner to maturity. IMant 
in drilLs two feet apart and li feet in rows. Keep well 
watered. 

Spinach . — Sow in drills H, |rrt apart — a delicious vegetable. 

Tapioca . — Plant stout (uttings of the stem 3 feet apart 
K ach way. 

Tomaloi ^. — This is a vegetable, or rather fruit, tin* sec<ls 
ot whiih must lx importf'd vtMrly, or it degenerates down to 
iht* si/r ot a i ofiunun marble, and that in tin* first genera- 
tion. Sou in pans, plant out in niu s 4 b et a[jart and one 
h>ot froin plant to [ilanl. 

Yiun . — Plant offshoots in drills j fe(‘t apart and 2 feet in 
rows. 

Flower Garden 

Many of the flowering plants will now' be dying away. 
Collect seeds of all that rorne to maturity ; <lry perfectly and 
[>ut intf» hermetic ally sealed fins. 

All beds not re(|uired to be fdl«*d up again have dug up 
roughly. In a country like this, a little trouble and forethought 
kel ps the flowei garden gay all the year round, b'or the 
summer months wv are dcpctidctii on our foliage planUi of 
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which there are a goodly assortment. They can be planted 
in every conceivable design to suit taste. For a dark ground 
we have the many varieties of Alternanthera^ also Grapto- 
phyllum sanguineum, Tradescantia zebrina, ^c. For light 
we have Eupatorium^ Graptophyllum hor tense ^ and Grapto- 
phyllum hortensc variegata, the many varieties of Crotons. 
Both this and the former require to be used in their young 
state and kept pruned back. Remembering former directions, 
put every slip into the nursery, and when the time comes 
to lift the parent plant, it can go into the shrubbery. Many 
other plants will suggest themselves to the intelligent reader. 
All those that will stand cutting or that grow very slowly, 
sucli as the Agave family and its allies, will prove useful. 

Fruit Garden. 

Figs, — These will now be going to rest. Encourage them 
doing so by keeping back their water. When thoroughly at 
rest, open out the roots, cut back over-luxuriant ones ; leave 
open for a fortnight or ten days, during which time gel your 
composite ready, consisting of all the rotten vegetable matter 
you can secure, with a goodly mixture of manure. 

Manffoes — Will now' require occasional looking to; beware 
of bats. 

Sapodilias^\^\\\ still be in perfection if carefully watched. 
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Hiitis Oft Gardening. 


APRIL. 

Kitchen Garden. 

AMINE 1 artfully month’s calendar and sec it 

cvervthin^ is carried out, ii an\thinLif has b<*cn 
torj^otliMi <;rt it in at om r, for lht‘ ground uili he now orttin^ 
\tT\ hard. <'muniher>> and </oa Ikmus^ il to liu ^rown on 
trtdli‘-cs, will re(|uirr tlK‘>.e now. K<a‘[) tlu' seal woiked on 
<‘\crv a\ ailaidt* o< ( asii»n,watth win n the ground is >ufluicntl) 
m(»ist, ^o that \ou mav fork it up, haxin*^ it as rtaijTh as 
|)ossd)ir. 

r tutd -lakrw jst , pi\ in^ t;ood soaking 

water r\er\ otluTila). until \ou \our fruit all 

— < )f all d< s('n[)tions rctjuiir ahund.imc of water. 
Tho-' iU lln rof ts ot trees will rcipnre ver\ little otluT 
Ati< ntion uuh --s to a-swt the \ouno pj ml to j^et a linn hold 
ol tin* hr on In >, when it rn.iv he left to it'-elf. 

— I havt found a stronj^ post e\ery lwoyar<is. with 
a spar tup and i^oftmii filled in with crt)ssed hainhoos, a j^ooil 
trellis for this ve;^etahie It is nrte.ssary to direi I the htems 
and keep them from gettinj^ intermixed, h\ doling this, > on 
arc enaliied to f her k o\ er-luxuriatil and ;4ross growth. 

Vt:yctfihif* Marrou\ — 'I'his is one of the most <lelic'ious 
\ej4etahles throughout tlie hot weathei of Madras, and is 
certainly wrll named. To have th<*m in fierfcetion, pits four 
feet wide each way and Iwfi feel deep should fa* duj/, tlie soil 
mixed with its own cjuantilv of manure and returned to (he pit, 
which wall then l>e a heap, your [>!ants from the pot 

(an fullv in this heap , il is better to place two in every sueh 
he ap, d hc-sc* heaps should lie 12 feet apart, to give the plan 
room to spread. 
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Spinach . — To have it in perfection it will be necesbary to put 
in lortni^htly sowin<(s of this vegetable; as it seeds freely, the 
o}l]so^^in^s may be allowed to run to seed, which should be 
( ollccted and re-sown. 

Plowor Q-ardon. 

'I'his should look neat and clean now il March directions 
have been billowed and the work got forward ; if not done, 
push ahead all planting, cleaning up as you go on. Nothing 
lot)ks worse than a slovenly flower garden. If you have pure 
water sjwinklc the plants all o\erhead night and morning. 
Any kind of a pump that you can make to imitate rain wall do 
mm h betb'r than the w'atering pot. The finer it falls the 
better for )our plants. \Val(T grass also if your beds are cut 
out on grass; ii on gra\('l w’alks, slightly water them in the 
evening. It w'ill make everything pleasant and cool, and on 
a tine moonlight night nothing can be more pleasant than a 
walk in a wadi kept flower garden. 

Fruit Garden 

Plantains . — Make siiecessice plantations, by digging 
tremdics J feel wide and z feet d(‘ep, tlu; length of your 
ground : then half fill with manure, dig the trench another foot 
deep, ami mix the manure wadi with this soil. They wdU 
require no winter until signs of growth appear, then they may 
have slight irrigation. 

Pinc^AppIc — d'hese will now be ripening their fruit, but 
they tlo not thrive in Madras, 

Grape Vine — Will now be going to rest , encourage it to 
do so gradually by slight waterings. 
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Hints on Gardening. 


MAY. 

Eitohen Garden. 


carefully. I’lie carliciit crop should he showing signs of rij)en- 
ing. 

Tomatoes.— in and chock ovcr-lu.\uriance. The earli- 
est should bo fruiting freely. 

Flower Garden. 

Eupaloniini and Alternantheta of sorts will require the 
shear-.. Keep tlio grass short by fro juont cuttings and green 
bv daily waterings. 

Fruit Garden. 

Custard Apples, Pomegranates, Guavas, and Figs will 
now be at rest. Prune (jut all branches that cross each 
other ; clear away gross feeders, cut out old wood from fig 
trees ; open out the roots of tlie latter ; cut back very strong 
ones ; in fact, ke<‘p tin.- roots as niuc ii under your eye as the 
branches. Have a good <onipost of rotten leaves and turf 
ready to fill in, in the < oursc ol ten <lays or a fortnight. 


hKlNu and erecting trellises will be the chief work 
of this month in this dcjiartnient. Watch melons 
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JUNE. 

Kitchen Garden. 


Keep A watchful eye over your country vegetables; they will 
run to halm instead of fruit. 

Water brinjals freely; put in a last succession, that is, if 
you do not grow them all the year round. 

Keep up a succt^ssion of spinach. 

Flower Garden. 

Orchids will require occasional watering. Gloxinias, cala- 
diums, achimenes, indeed all tuberous-rooted plants, will now 
begin to show vitality. Put off encouraging it as long as pos- 
sible, but do not ('heck it, as it weakens the plants. 

Towards the end of the month re-pot ferns, indeed all 
green-house plants. Keep a moist atmosphere by shading 
with mats, &c., and by sprinkling the ground with water. A 
good plan is to lay about an inch of good river sand on the 
floor of the house or under the tree wherever your plants are 
that have l)c«'n re-potted, and keep it moist by frequent 
watering. 

Attend to last montirs instructions as to cleanliness in the 
outside garden. 

Fruit Garden. 

Mangoes — Will now be fit to gather ; collect and store in 
straw for a week or ten days. 

Plantain , — The old plantation fruiting will require water 
twice a week ; new plantations once a week. 



E may now expect occasional showers, but be not 
tempted to sow English vegetables. 
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JULY. 

Kitchen Qarden. 


it will bo rccjuirod. As soon liic ground is <*rn|ily ot country 
\egetablos, have it w*rll dug as roughly as possible, having 
the manure put in at tlie same tiim\ 

Lettuce , — Sow a small bod ; shade until up. 

Mustard anil Cress may heniciorlh be sown weekly in 
partial shade for the next three months. 

Flower Garden. 

Continue re-potting. Attend to last tnontlds instructions 
as regards moisture, unless an exceptional month for rain 
occurs. 

Traiis|)Iant ornamental shrubs. Plant out young tr<‘es, 
&c., &( ., and w ater e\ery evening. f hey w ill In- r stablislied 
before the heavy nionsinm aiTci ts them, and will do much 
better than if planted later in the season. 

Sec to all creepers that have bi'en at rest; prune aiui tie 
afresh ; but before doing so examine trellises, as VNhile-anls 
are very destructive. Teakwuod well tarred is the best wood 
for such work ; if built in with brick and dmnam, it wdll last 
for many years. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grape Vine . — Have the roots W’ell oficncd out. Treat as 
for figs, only let the compost be very much rii her. Broken 
bones, horse hair, cleanings from the shamliles, old boots, 
pieces of leather, everything with animal matter in it well 
incorporated with the rotten leaves and turf. 



LAN off your garden for hnghsh vegetables. 1 his will 
assi->t Nou in laying down manure near the spot where 
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Sapodilia Plum . — This is the season for inarching. Get 
your young plants placed on a stage convenient to the lowest 
branches , have the branches securely !i(‘cl to the stage or to 
a strong stake to prevent shaking by wind or other causes. 
If young plantsare not available, the wild Sapota tree [Eassial 
longifolia) will do equally well. 
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Hints on Gardening. 


AUGUST. 

Kitchen Garden. 

MPMSPARAGUS must ht; seen to now. Take off the cover- 
ing ing of manure and have it well dug in between the 
bedsj putting about an inch or an inch and a half of good 
friable loam on the top of the bed. Prepare new beds by hav- 
ing an adjoining piece of ground well manured and formed 
into 2 feet raised beds with i8 inches between each. Sow 
two rows of seed six inc'hes from the path, ('onsecpiently leav- 
ing a foot between the rows. Here, in Madras, you wdll be 
able to cut from seed sown at this time next January or 
February. 

Artichokes. Jerusalem , — May now be planted 2 feet be- 
tween the rows and 18 inches from tuber to tuber. Water 
slightly until aiiovc ground. 

Flower Garden. 

Aehimencs, Valadiums, Gloxinias, and such like, that have 
been neglected last month, see to at once. 

Orchids , — Water morning and evening. 

Ferns — Likewise ; keep the place they are in moist by attend- 
ing to last month’s instructions, also all newly shifted pot- 
plants. Finish transplanting all shrubs, also the planting out 
of young trees. Turf neatly any places where shrubs have 
been moved from ; keep your beds and grass neat and scru- 
pulously clean. 


Fruit Garden. 

Grapes , — Fill in all soil round the roots, if not already done. 
Those in pots may now be brought on without fear of check. 
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AUGUST — continued. 

Inarch.— See instructionh in last month for 
Sapodilla plums. 

Plantains , — Water freely. 

Guavas, Custard Apple tribe, and Pomegranate will 
require occasionl looking to, to stop strong shoots, or give a 
little >\ater should the weather prove dry and hot. 



SSO Hints on Gardening. 

SEPTEMBKR, 

Kitchen Garden. 

RBiMT will now be necessary to try all your English seeds. 
Em a very good plan is to have an upright post with 
another nailed on the top and a piece of canvas stretched 
across with a light reafer at each end and secured to two 
smaller posts near the ground being equally distant. The 
cloth can be partially rolled on the reafer and tied to the 
larger posts at night, allowing the seed pans to have the 
benefit of the dew, and stretched out in tlic morning to pro- 
tect the seeds from the sun's scorching heat. 'I'lie same 
erection will be very ('oiuenii‘nl lor all hall h.ird European 
annuals, whi<.h will rc<{uire sriwing about the (’nd of the 
month. Get every vacant spot prepared lor the reception of 
its particular seed, whii h was planted last montiu 

Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Savoys. — Sow' a small bed ot 
each towards the end of the month ; shade until well u[). 

Peas. — [*ut in a small sowing ; sow in row’s j or 4 feet apart. 

Spinach. — Likewise. Sf)w in row.^ 18 indies apart. 

Herbs. — Divide all such that rccjuire it. Sow’ a few in 
pans under the canvas. 

Flower Garden. 

Get your composts ready, for next month will be a busy 
one in this department. Note dowm your design for filling 
your beds tow^ards the end of the month. Begin clearing beds 
of their hot-vvrather stock. Note those plants that you think 
have impoverished the ground and give a little e.xtia manure. 

Fruit Garden. 

Attend to tying and (liiK'hing. Examine your inarc hing 
stage ; see that all i.s secure previous to a heavy downpour. 

Pnif.- Apple . — Plant suckers and erowms three feet between 
the row.s and two feet from plant to plant. 
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OCTOBER. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Cabbage . — Plant out from last month's sowing. Sow 
another bed. 

Brussels Sprouts and Savoys. — Likewise. 

French Beans. — Sow in drills i8 inches apart. 

Carrots. — Sow first sowing on a four-feet bed, six inches 
between the rows on the bed. Shade and water with the 
watering pot. 

Parsley. — Sow a small patch, shade and w’ater. The first 
sowing of this should be raised in pans and transplanted. 

Parsnip. — Sow in rows iS inches apart. 

Peas. — Sow in drills two together and 3 to 4 feet between 
the double drills. 

Spinach. — Sow in drills i foot apart. 

Turnips, — Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and thin out the 
plants to 9 inches. 



SPARAGUS. — Water frequently. Give a slight dress- 
ing with coarse salt. 


Flower Garden. 

Let your compost heap consist of two parts good friable 
loam, quarter rotten leaves, and quarter good river sand* Put 
it through a sieve ; pots, pans, and a shallow box are all that 
are now required. ObstMwe that everything is scrupulously 
clean. Cover the bottoms w’Uh pieces of broken pots ; if 
you have not sufficient, bricks broken to the size of pigeons' 
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OCTOBER — continued. 

eggs will do equally well ; cover this with your siftings and 
then put on your fine soil. A good plan is to cover the seeds 
to their own depth with soil. Some of your heap sifted a 
little finer with another quarter of white sand added makes 
a good covering. 

All annuals known as half hardy in Europe will succeed 
now. The quantity to be regulated by the size of your garden. 
Consult your plan and have a few to spare. Prick out into a 
shady place as soon as you ran handle the seedlings. 


Fruit Garden. 

Grape Vine. — Regulate, pinch back over-luxuriant shoots, 
remove very weakly ones, and tie every one in their proper 
place. See that they get plenty of water, but on no account 
allow stagnant water to be at the roots. 

Figs . — In like manner. 

Custard Apple tribe, Pomegranate, and Guava'i will require 
looking at occasionally to check over luxuriance, and regulate 
the shoots by thinning out where too thick and encouraging 
where thin and weakly. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. 


Peas . — Sow a good breadth of the different varieties. 
Veitch's perfection and Sutton’s Emerald gem both do well in 
Madras and arc of excellent flavour, A good plan to follow 
in sowing peas is to keep between the rows the same distance 
as the height of the peas. Sow Spinach between the rows ; if 
not required it may be dug in; it makes excellent manure. 

French Beans . — Sow a succession. They do well in 
Madras in the cold weather. 

Cabbages . — Plant out in drills 2 feet apart, i8 inches be- 
tween the plants. The smaller varieties may be reduced 
six inches each way. Brussels sjjrouts and savoys in like 
manner. 

Bed . — Sow in drills f 8 inches apart and thin out to one foot. 

Parsnips . — Sow in drills 2 feet apart and thin out to 18 
inches. 



HE first heavy burst of the monsoon will have passed 
over now. Get in yoor main crop of English vegetables. 


Flower Garden. 

If former instructions have been followed and everything 
has succeeded, you will only now have to plant your several 
beds. Should any one thing have failed, try and substitute 
something of the same colour so as not to alter your design. 

Caladinms. — Re-pot as the smaller pots get filled with 
roots. Water on alternate days with liquid manure. 


70 
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Hints on Gardening. 


CrotonSy DracxnaSy Dieffcnbachas^ AnihnriuntSy and all 
foliage plants, encourage a free growth, and on no account 
allow them to have a check. 


Fruit Garden. 

Attend to last month’s instructions as regards grapes^ 
figs, &c. 

Plantain. — Secure heavy bunches by removing all decay- 
ing matter. 
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DECEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. 


Beans, — Sow succession. 

Cabbages. — Plant out Sugarloaf and such finer varieties. 

Lettuce and Endive, — Sow in succession. Tie up those 
that come to maturity. 

Beet-root, and irrigate frequently. 

Turnips, — Sow a last succession. 

Radishes, — Continue sowing weekly. 

Parsnips, — Clean, thin, and irrigate frequently. 

Peas, — Stake ; attend to irrigation, 

Flower Garden. 

Examine your beds daily ; make good failures ; see that 
they are thoroughly watered and not sprinkled only. 

Attend to all annuals in pots, a list of which you will find 
in the January Calendar. Everything in this department will 
be alive now, and it behovelh the Indian gardener to keep his 
eyes open, as over-watering or bad drainage may kill the most 
expensive of your pets. 

Roses — Should now have their final shift. They do not 
stand pruning well in Madras ; it is therefore necessary to 
pinch the growing shoots to. retain them in form. It is 
almost hopeless work propagating the finer varieties in 
Madras. It is much better to get them down from Bangalore. 



SPARAGUS.«-Be 
the crown. 


careful in cutting not to injure 
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Hints on Gardening 

DECEMRER-fo«//««r</. 


The common Edward Rose grows freely in the ground* and 
with irrigation and plenty of manure you may have roses all 
the year round. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grapes and /v^.r.--Continue tying and pinching. Remove 
the bunches of flower.s from the former if there is an appear* 
ance of too heavy a cro[). 

SapodiUa Plums , — In an lied in July .should now have part 
of the parent branch cut out to allow the new scion to depend 
more upon its new parent. 

Maniocs.— \)o likewise, but slowly and little by little ; if 
the plant seems to suffer Irom the tirst operation, deler another 
until it has recovered. 




GARDEN CALENDAR FOR THE PROVINCE OF 
MYSORE. 


By J, Cameron, Esq., F.L.S., Superintendent, Government 
Gardens and Museum, Bangalore. 


Seasons (approximately). 


Warm. 

March. 

April. 

May. 


Rainy. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 


Cold. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 


JANUARY. 

Weather . — Often foggy in the early morning. Bright and 
warm during the day, but delightfully cool before and after 
sunset. Mean temp., 70°. Average rainfall, 0*26. 

Kitchen Gardcn.^Thxs is well stocked now with crops of 
Europe vegetables, the maxim being that, cold-country 
subjec ts are brought to perfection at the least trouble and 
expense during our coldest season. Growing crops of the 
cabbage tribe should be abundantly watered, and caterpillars 
will have to be destroyed by hand-picking in the early morn- 
ing. Peas, beans, spinach, radish, and such vegetables as 
mature quickly may be sown periodically until the end of next 
month. Reap potatoes. 

Fruit Garden . — The strawberry crop requires much 
attention now to obtain the best results. To expose young 
fruit to the light, some people clip off the leaves, but this is a 
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/finis on Gardening. 

]km\Ky—contd. 

bad practice, unless a judicious selection is made of such 
lea\es as are themselves concealed from the effects of light. 
Water abundantly* and give occasional mild doses of liquid 
manure. Vines should be watered sparingly as the grapes 
begin to colour. Apples, pinc-apples, raspberries, and 
peaches are in season, and as the fruit ripens irrigation should 
be moderated. 

Floiocr Garden . — Annuals that were sown in October will 
now be in full perfection, the fittest subjects being the fine 
varieties of aster, phlox, antirrliinum, poppy, lobelia, stocks, 
nasturtiums and pinks, &c. Sow petunias, \erbenas, pinks, 
and portulacca to obtain satisfattory result in March and 
April. 

Roses require plenty of water and shelter from high winds. 
The flow'er buds should be partly removed (when they are 
very young) when th** object is to obtain a definite number of 
very fine blooms. To retain blossom, keep the plants cool 
and shaded. Insert Fuchsia cuttings in silver sand under 
bell-glasses. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Weather . — The temperature rises perceptibly towards the 
end of the month. Crops are almost solely dependent on 
irrigation from tanks and wells. When the morning fogs 
continue, they are said to be injurious to some of the fruit 
blossoms of the season, especially to the mango. Mean temp., 
74®. Average rainfall, 0*17. 

Kitchen Garden . — As vegetable land becomes vacant for 
rest during the dry season, it should be thoroughly cleaned 
and dug up. If insects had been prevalent it is advisable 
to kindle fires over the land, consuming such material as 
would conceal eggs or larva. Defer cropping Europe 
vegetables until the rains set in^ in June. Little beds of 
salad plants, such as lettuce, cress, radish, and mustard, 
will flourish near the irrigation channels where the soil is 
cool and moist. 

Fruit Garden . — Sow melon seed in richly manured soil. 
Figs, pomegranates, and strawberries are added to the fruit 
supply. The latter should be mulched lightly with clean 
grass to elevate the fruit and keep it clean. Grapes are also 
ripening, and if some protection is not given the bunches will 
be infested by ants and bees. Fine muslin bags keep off the 
latter. 

Flower Garden . — Plants in the open require much water, 
but care should to taken not to wet the flowers too much, 
Indian gardeners dislike to stoop, and to avoid this^ they often 
discharge a waterfall upon the choicest and most delicate 
flowers. Transplant seedling verbenas, portulaccas, and such 
flowering plants as relish dry weather. The cultivation of 
double petunias (of which there is now a very fine strain) in 
pots is now attended with the best results. As roses go out 
of bloom the young fruit should be nipped off. 
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MARCH. 

Weaiher.~\i is now decidedly hot with a stiff breeze from 
the E, Many deciduous plants cast their leaves, and gardens 
as a rule arc untidy. Mean temp., So®. Average rainfall, 
029. 

Kitchen Garden . — Additional skill and labour are now 
required to maintain the utility and beauty of gardens. 
Nature^s intention of resting the soil should he adopted when 
Ubour and material are insufficiently available. Late crops of 
root vegetables should be wholly removed from the garden. 
Carrots, beet-root, and parsnips can be preserved for a short 
time in cool cellars. The best plan is to hang them up in 
bunches with their own leaves about them. Globe artichokes 
are in season. Prepare beds for asparagus. They should be 
deeply worked, rich, friable, and rather sandy. Collect 
manure to be ready for aj)plication when tlic land is moist. 

Fruit Garden . — Plant melon seedlings (when they obtain 
their first rough leaves) on prepared beds of old manure ; the 
latter being top-dressed to the depth of one foot with a friable 
rompo.st of loam and vegetable matter. Strawberries will be 
infested by slugs and Inrds, and they must be handpicked in 
the one case and covered by a net in the otlier. Prune apple 
and peach trees. Some plants may require root-pruning to 
mod<!rate the vigour of woo<I growth. I1ic popular practice 
is to uncover the roots (partially) for some days prior to the 
time of pruning. Root-pruning and transplanting are opera- 
tions of more value in producing uniform fertility. 

Flower Garden . — Protect delicate plants from the wither- 
ing effects of the prevailing wind. Tuberous and bulbous 
plants that have been dormant for some month can be forced 
on gentle hot-beds, but they should first be repotted in good 
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soil. The following genera will naturally begin to vegetal 
about the end of the month, i*e.^ Gladiolus, Gloxinia, Dahli. 
Achimenes, Caladium, and Tuberose. Repot Crotons, Drj 
caenas, and other fine foliage plants. Orchids in bloom shoul 
be sparingly watered. Ferns require rather more shade tha 
usual and plenty of water. Fallen leaves should be careful 
collected to form leaf-soil. 


71 
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Hints on Gardening. 


APRIL. 

Weather . — This is usually the most disagreeable month of 
the year. Dust storms are prevalent during the day and the 
nights are still and sultry. The occasional thunderstorms 
are sometimes accompanied by refreshing showers of rain. 
Numerous trees are in blossom, and their falling flowers 
strew the ground in great profusion. Mean temp., 8oi®. 
Average rainfall, 1*40. 

Kitchen Garden . — Divide and replant asparagus roots in 
the beds that were prepared last month. Seeds should not be 
sowm till the rains begin. Look over potato tubers and put 
aside the best for “sets.” After showers, the vegetable plots 
should be dug over several times to admit the fertilising 
elements of air and water. In reference to this, it should be 
thoroughly understood that the quality of crops depend much 
on the mechanical treatment of a soil. 

Fruit Garden, — Rose-apples arc in season. Prune vines 
and fork over the soil about them. Manure and dig straw- 
berry plots to induce the plants to form runners for propaga- 
tion. Apples, peaches, and plums require plenty of water. 
Fertilize melon flowers. Water-melons succeed the best in a 
cool sandy soil. 

Flower Garden , — Numerous exotics begin to vegetate, and 
every facility should be offered to encourage vigorous growth. 
In transplanting or repotting, as the case may be, oppor- 
tunity will be offered for the propagation (by divisions) of 
many plants on a large scale. The operation is effected 
simply by the separation of bulbs, tubers, rhizomes, and 
suckers. After being repotted, plants require shelter, and 
usually plenty of water. Gloxinias require careful notice in 
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the verandah or in a small hot-house. Their leaves should 
not be saturated with water, and the drainage should be 
good. Insert cuttings of the following plants in some cool 
shady nook -Coleus, Iresine, Pentas, Salvia, Acalypha, 
Centaurea, Chrysanthemum, Eranthemum, Clerodendron, 
&c. 
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MAY. 

Weather . — The manu;o and thunder showers create a 
mug^y heat, which is sometimes very oppressive, and the 
foetid odour of many flowers (such as the mango and hippe) 
help to intensify this oppression. But dormant vegetation 
re-a weakens, and the gardener*s hands are now full. Mean 
temp., 824®. Average rainfall, 3 00. 

Kitchen Garden . — Sow vegetable marrow, cucumber, white 
Georgian maize, peas, beans, parsley, and salads, such as let- 
tuce and cress. Sow celery in seed-boxes, and prepare trenches 
for the rct eption of seedlings after rain. In preparing land 
for root crops work it deeply, applying the bulk of manure to 
the under-stratum. rich light soil (easily penetrated) is the 
best for succulent roots. Water asparagus freely. 

Fruit Garden. — d'he mango and litchi are ripe. See that 
apple bushes are not suffering from the attacks of rhealy 
bug.*^ The latter should be washed off with a solution of lime 
and tobacco. Ripening melons require plenty of light, and 
the fruit should rest on dry grass. Divide plantain suckers 
for the extension or renewal ol plantations. Prune fig trees. 

Flower Garden . — Untidy lawns are ploughed, weeded, and 
manured after heavy rain.s. Prune hard-wooded flowering 
shrubs, and fork up the soil about them. Furnish flower- 
beds with such hardy plants as will survive the S.-W. mon- 
soon. Zinnias, Tagetes, Marigold, Nasturtiums, Sunflower, 
Brachycome, Pinks, Heliotrope, and monthly flowering roses 
are suitable. For later use, sow annuals, &c., in great 
variety. The following kinds should only be sown in th^ 
garden — as many of them are not improved by transplanting 
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and some will not survive the operation: — Mignonet 
Collinsia, Godetias, Clarkia, Poppy, Silene, Leschenaulti 
Linum, and Nemophila. Prune roses and propagate frc 
the cuttings which are thus obtained. Tuberous and bulbo 
plants that are now growing vigorously require plenty 
nourishment and poltroon. 
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JUNE. 

Weather , — The south-west monsoon bursts about the 
beginning of the month, and high winds prevail whether it 
rains or not. As the fall of rain increases, the days become 
cloudy and pleasant. Mean temp., 76®, Average rainfall, 5*00. 

Kitchen Garden . — Myriads of insects appear with the 
returning verdure of the fields, and their depredations among 
garden seedlings is most disheartening. They have a special 
appetite for tender cabbages, turnips, or radish, and without 
sedulous care it is hopeless to attempt the cultivation of such 
crops at present. 

Plant Jerusalem artichokes and potatoes in well drained 
land. Transplant celery into trenches. Sow seeds of maize 
(improved table), vegetable marrow, cucumber, tomato, 
brinjal, drumhead cabbage, peas, beans, scarlet runners, onions, 
leeks, and parsley, and keep up a succession of these by 
periodical sowings for the following eight months. Asparagus 
is in season ; crop sweet potatoes from cuttings. 

Fruit Garden . — The mango, pine-apple, and jack fruit are 
in season. Seedling plants of the former should be planted 
in position for inarching. Propagate the pine-apple from 
crowns and suckers. Prune away old wood from plum, 
apricot, peach, and nectarine trees. Commence the opera** 
tions of grafting, inarching, and budding. Stop strawberry 
runners when they have formed three-rooted nodes. Sow 
seed of the hill gooseberry. After rain all kinds of fruit trees 
can be planted out. 

Flower Garden. — Dahlia, chrysanthemum, gladiolus, and 
similar tall perennials require to be securely staked and 
otherwise protected from high winds* Many plants, such as 
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r,irntee and double petunia are injured 
ecranmn,, “aU seasoL G.oxiaiaa and 

rnrhrlthr:’“ManyV„ts Le a. this season easUy 
propagated by various modes of division. 

Apply tSchaTet'af night, or 

th 1 in aT ^IlnJinated and tarred barrel. Fdl 

entrap them „,ith offensive oils or coal tar. 

"" - '^7 

Sow seeds of shrubs and trees. 
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JULY. 

Weather * — The rains are usually heavy at the end of the 
month, and there is much wind from the south-west. The 
nights are cool and pleasant. Mean temp., 76®, Average 
rainfall, 4*00. 

Kitchen Garden . — If necessary, repeal the sowings as com- 
menced last month, but adding parsnip, beetroot, and carrot 
for first small crops. Plant onions and earth up celery ; soific 
persons prefer using tiles for the latter. Caterpillars and 
beetles are still very troublesome, but lime-dusting and hand- 
picking will reduce their number greatly. A few narcotic 
plants grown among the seedlings will also help to destroy 
insects. The best kind to use are hemp and tobacco. Th(‘ 
only cabbage that resists the repeated attack of insects is the 
( oarse drumhead Propagate the following h(*rbs from seed 
and by the division of old plants* — Kuc, lavender, sage, 
rosemary, wormwood, dill, fennel, marjoram, thyme, sweet 
basil, and peppermint. Plant ginger. 

Fruit Garden * — Bud the orange upon citron and lime 
stocks, choosing the former for hardiness and the latter for 
improved flavour. Pinch off vine blossoms to prevent the 
fruit from setting at this unfavourable season. The flowers 
will appear again after the rains. Inarch (he mango, guava, 
peach, plum, and graft the apple, pear, and vine-trees. 
The fruit garden should be dug over frequently to keep down 
weeds and insects. Apples and peaches are in season. 

Flower Garden * — Pot off rooted cuttings of rose, fuchsia, 
carnation, and similar perennial sul)jccls. The flower-beds 
should be re-slocked with .seedling plants (transplanted) of 
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aster, phlox, candytuft, balsam, zinnia, pyrethrura, lupin, 
cockscomb, larkspur, nasturtium, pinks, and brachycome or 
** Swan River Daisy.’* There is usually a break in the wea- 
ther between the monsoons (August and September), and 
many of the foregoing will be in full bloom then. Re-pot 
begonias to have them in flower in October. Roses are in 
full blossom, give them partial shade and shelter. A large 
assortment of the best roses should be budded upon the 
Edward stock. Propagation in every form is now easily effected, 
and at less trouble and expense than at other seasons. 


•79 
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AUGUST. 

Weather , — When the south-west monsoon abates the 
weather becomes milder. Many people consider this to be 
the pleasantest time in the year. Weeds and all plants vegetate 
with wonderful rapidity. Mean temperature, 74®. Average 
rainfall, 6*02. 

Kitchen Garden , — As soon as the monsoon subsides sow 
root crops, and as the following kinds are not usually trans- 
planted sow for good in their respective sites: Turnip, radish, 
carrot, parsnip, and beetroot. In dealing with this class of 
vegetables, remember what has been advised in regard to 
soil and deep cultivation. Sow seed of Lucknow cauliflour, 
and plant out drumhead cabbage. Many kinds of country 
vegetables arc easily raised now, and coriander, greens, and 
radish are in perfection. English peas thrive luxuriantly, 
and some ©f the finest crops are now produced. 

Fruit Garden , — This is the proper time to form new straw- 
berry beds. Select the strongest runner plants from old 
beds, and plant in drills, or squares, at fifteen inches apart. 
The soil must be good and freely manured. Remove pine- 
apple suckers, and stimulate leaf growth by the liberal use of 
manure and water. When the raspberry produces many 
weedy shoots simultaneously with the flowers and fruit, the 
former should be held in check by timely pinching. The 
following fruits arc in season : — Orange, pumelo, loquai, 
carambola, and apple. Propagate as was recommended last 
month. 

Flower Garden , — As achimenes, gladioli, and other deci- 
duous plants subside in growth, they should be very gradually 
‘Mryed off.'' Cut back the straggling ends of Noisette ^^oses 
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continued. 

.-md continue the '’““f °'||„ J„g' 

carnation, chryaanthe.nun., l.chs.a, gard.n.a, 
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retarding their proper rvithin moderate 

Many shrubs require pruning to keep the 

dimensions. The growth in every department of g 
is usually very rank. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Weather . — This is a warmer month than the preceding, and 
the afternoon showers are often accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. The prevailing south-west breeze is refreshing. 
Mean temperature, 75®. Average rainfall, 6*30. 

Kitchen Garden . — As seedlings arrive at the proper size 
they should be extensively planted out in dull days. All 
kinds of Europe vegetables will now succeed, and sowings 
can be made in proportion to the requirements of the kitchen ; 
but for main crops sow in the beginning of October. Plant 
cauliflower, knol-kohl, tomato_, lettuce, endive, Nepaul chilly, 
custard-marrow, Brussels sprouts, and cabbage. Earth up 
larger plants of the cabbage tribe, and give occasional 
mild doses of liquid manure. Pulse crops require a good 
deal of lime in the soil, and be careful not to repeal them 
successively in the same plot of ground. The absence of 
lime will be indicated by the prevalence of beetle grub in the 
soil. 

Fruit Garden . — Examine buds and grafts, removing the 
clay and other materials where perfect union has been 
effected. This is a good time to transplant unproductive 
fruit trees. Fig trees (and many others) become unprofit- 
able when their roots increase largely, and although pruning 
is not recommended for the latter, the whole plant might be 
advantageously shifted now and again. Root confinement 
can be attained by cultivating in tubs or large pots. Straw- 
berry-beds may still be formed. Guava, alligator pear, and 
bill gooseberry are in season. 

Flower Garden . — From seedling plants now potted off 
begin to cultivate violets, pansy, stocks, cinerarias, and cycla- 
men. The beetle grub di.sappears with the late rains, and 
then valuable perennials, &c., may be bedded out^ if necessary. 
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SEPTEMBER — continved. 

Begin to winter deciduous plants (bulbs and tubers) as their 
leaves fall. As annuals pass out of flower the decaying herb- 
age should be consigned to the manure pit, or, if insects are 
prevalent, burn it where it stands. This is a good time to 
pot young plants of geranium for culture through the cold 
season. The fuchsia and other plants that were started in 
August will require a shift now. 
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OCTOBER. 

Weather . — We are now in the middle of the N. E. monsoon, 
and the rains are usually very heavy. The wind has changed 
to the N.E., from whence it blows stiffly. The weather is 
comparatively cool. Mean temp., 75.® Average rainfall, 6*00* 

Kitchen Garden . — Now is the time par excellence to crop 
the garden with Europe vegetables. Noxious insects disappear 
towards the end of the month ; and with nothing to impede 
them, seedlings spring up in great luxuriance. The native 
gardener crops extensively with coriander, onian, mehtya 
(Fenugreek), maize, and various country greens; also with 
brinjal, bendikayi, and hirekayi. The apparatus for lifting and 
conveying water should be put in good repair, so as to have 
irrigation fully at command when the rains subside next 
month. Plant potatoes and sow main crops of other root 
vegetables, such as carrot, parsnip, beet-root, and turnip* 
Tomatoes and vegetable marrows are abundant. 

Fruit Garden . — Manure and water vines copiously, and 
thin out weak straggling shoots which impede the light from 
healthier parts. Winter apple-trees by defoliation and root 
exposure (the local practice), or by the less barbarous 
methods of ** drying of,*' root-pruning, and transplanting. 
Plants that have already been operated upon should be freely 
manured and watered. Guavas, custard apples, and bread 
fruit arc in season. 

Flower Carden. — Bedding foliage plants are now in full 
beauty. The most useful of these are the best varieties of 
coleus, iresine, begonia (under partial shade), farfugium, 
strobilanthus, and golden feather. The latter forms pretty 
edgings and masses near the margin of a bed. Pots con- 
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taining ripe tubers, &c., may be staked on their sides, or, if 
rats aie prevalent it is better to remove the tubers to sand- 
beds in the store room. Prune roses at the end of the 
month to obtain Christmas flowers. Gardenias are now in 
blossom. Sow flower seeds to obtain results in January. 
The proper kinds will be seen on consulting the work for 
that month. Balsam, candytuft, and silene are in flower 
in s to 6 weeks from the date of sowing. Propagate orchids 
by division and give plenty of water. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Weather , — The heavy rains subside about the second week, 
and as the temperature falls the mornings become foggy. 
We are now in the autumn of India, and the falling leaves 
become a source of untidiness. The nights are delightfully 
cool. Mean temperature, 74®. Average rainfall, 1*65. 

Kitchen Garden . — Many seedling vegetables will require 
to be planted out, and others more advanced will require 
earthing up and so on. Divide and replant water-cresseS 
along the margin of water-channels. Tie up tomato plants 
to expose the fruit to light, and when the latter are too 
numerous, nip off the small ones. Sec that growing crops 
are well moistened at the root, remembering that one 
thorough watering is of infinitely more value than six surface 
wettings. Frequent hoeing and stirring is needed to admit 
fresh air, and facilitate the passage of water. Plant potatoes 
again ; also onion bulbs. 

Fruit Garden , — Regulate the young bunches of grapes 
(not allowing too many to be formed on one branch), and pinch 
back the adjoining shoots to prevent the miscarriage of 
nutrient sap. To obtain large berries the bunches should be 
carefully thinned. Prune raspberry bushes. Water all fruiting 
plants freely, except when the fruit is nearly ripe. Remove 
suckers from the base of pine-apples, and stimulate growth 
by the liberal application of manure. 

Flower Sow seeds of the following delicate flowers 

where they arc intended to mature : — Acroclinum, godetia, 
clarkia, linaria, nemophila, mignonette, poppy, siletie, cen- 
taurca (improved strain). Propagate petunias and carnations 
from layers and pipings. Sow seeds of Lobelia erinus and 
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divide old plants of L. cardinalis. Geraniums can now be 
bedded out. Insert cuttings of many hard-wooded plants, such 
as fuchsia, clerodendron, graptophyllum, oleander, hibiscus, 
and others. Shrubberries and copses will require a good deal 
of pruning. 
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DECEMBER. 

Weather , — This is the coldest month in the year, the ther- 
mometer falling, in exceptional nights, to 52^ Fahr«; clear 
sunny days, chilly nights, and foggy mornings denote the 
prevailing weather of this season. Mean temp., 69®. Average 
rainfall, 0 49. 

Kitchen Garden. — Cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, and 
broccoli are very plentiful. Root-crops should have the soil 
thoroughly stirred about them, and the final sowings must 
now be made of these. Earth up potatoes, and keep the soil 
open and porous. The garden being fully cropped, the culti- 
vator’s attention is mainly confined to the details of irrigation 
and surface tillage. 

Fruit Garden . — Stop vine shoots or remove the weak 
ones altogether. Grapes become insipid and often split if too 
much water is given while they are swelling to the normal 
size. The bunches should be slightly shaded from direct sun. 
Pine-apples receive less water as they mature. Sow melon 
seed. Apples, peaches, and rose*apples are coming intc 
season. Give occasional doses of weak liquid manure to 
strawberries. 

Flower Garden . — Complete the pruning of roses at the 
beginning of the month and attend to disbudding in thosr 
farther advanced : seven or eight weeks intervene between thi 
time of pruning and the date of flowering. Trees and shrub! 
that flower in the hot weather can be safely transplanted, pro 
vided they are kept sufficientiy moist at the root afterwards 
Tender flowers are often spoiled at this season through wate 
being carelessly dashed over them. Sow, to have effect ii 
the beginning of the hot weather, antirrhinum, petunia, ver 
bena, pinks, and portulacca. Propagate English perennials. 

]• CAMERON, 



CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 
FOR GDZERAT. 


By Mr. J. M. Henry, Supt., Public Park, Baroda. 

JANUARY. 

H HIS month is in the middle of the growing season for 
Guzerat, and soil-stirring, watering, and weeding need 
steady attention. 

Earth up celery to blanch. 

Tapioca roots should be dug up and the starch prepared : 
first wash thoroughly, then pound the roots in a mortar, mix 
the pulp with clean water, strain through a cloth; let the 
starch subside, pour off the water ; if the starch is clean, dry 
partially by exposure to the sun, when nearly dry sprinkle 
the starch on a hot iron plate to cause it to run into small 
knots. The stem should be cut into pieces two feet long 
and planted six feet apart each way quincunx. 

Arrowroot may be prepared by the same process, without 
the roasting, and small tubers planted in a nursery to keep 
till the end of April. 

Roses should get a liberal dressing of fresh soil from the 
compost heap, mixed with well rotted manure. 

Inarch mango trees. 
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JANUARY — c oniinued. 

Water ftfcose setting fruit. 

Vtnes.^The roots should be fully exposed for about a 
month. When all the leaves have fallen off, prune. When 
there is no fear of bleeding, that is, after the cut surface has 
dried up, fill in round the plants with a well mixed and pul- 
verised soil one-fourth old rotten bullock manure, one-fourth 
broken bricks, and the remainder of good garden soil, after 
which water freely by foolding. Prune guavas and figs, and 
let them go fully to rest by withholding all water. Knol-kohl, 
cauliflower, cabbage — indeed all English vegetables — should 
be in full season. Attend to clearing away all old side 
leaves, more especially from cabbage that have been cut : 
they very often give another crop by throwing out side-shoots 
which form nice small heads after. 

Attend to earthing up succession crops. Look well after 
Brussels sprouts ; upon this will depend your supply through- 
out the hot dry months of April and May. Well grown strong 
plants will give you six times as much as stunted ones. 

Flower Garden. 

Most of this will be young plants, with the exception of 
chrysanthemum, which will just be past. Remove them from 
the bedsto some poor nursery soil, which will have the effect 
of making them throw out numerous offsets wherewith to 
increase your next season’s stock. 

The following is a list of very useful annuals, which annu- 
ally sow themselves, and may be had now from the shrubberie 
and other places where they were grown last season - 

Ageratum, convolvulus, coreopsis, dianthus, gatUardu 
oenothcra, phlox drummondii, salvia, and savitalia* 
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Geraniums are best procured from cuttings from a hill 
station annually and are well worth the trouble, as they last 
until the first rains kill them. If the cuttings had been pro- 
cured in October, they will now be fine strong plants, and do 
well to take the place of the chrysanthemums which have 
just been cleared away to the nursery. 


FEBRUARY. 

Sow a small succession of English vegetables to keep up a 
supply into the hot weather. Lettuce, radish, knol-kohl, 
and other sorts that complete their growth quickly are suit- 
able. 

Re-pot permanent pot plants before the hot weather sets in, 
keep in partial shade and sprinkle with water several times 
daily, look carefully to prevent over- watering at the root, as 
ntuch injury is done by over-watering newly potted plants. 

Maiden hair fern will be showing signs of going to rest. 
Gradually withhold water, as the fronds dry up, and stow 
away dry in a shady place till the rains come. 

Plantains should have the soil near the stem removed, and 
be liberally dressed with cattle manure and fresh soil. 
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MARCH. 

Asparagus should be flooded twice weekly. Plant water- 
melon seed. If a river bed is not available for this crop, give 
a liberal supply of gravel and manure to ordinary soil laid up 
in ridges for irrigation. 

Save seed from cold-weather flowers that are drying off 
and dig up all empty beds. 


APRIL. 

Asparagus will be getting fit for use. Avoid heavy cutting 
at first, as it will greatly weaken the plants. 

Plant out arrowroot, sweet potatoes, and yams. Recent- 
ly potted plants should be sprinkled freely with water over- 
head, and the ground is to be kept moist so as to maintain 
a moist atmosphere. 

Portulacca will be in full flower; see that it is watered in 
the evening, and as little overhead as possible. 

Inarched mango trees should now be fit to remove, keep 
in a shady place until the planting season. Inarch beir as 
soon as the fruit is gathered. 


MAY, 

Sow countrj- vegetables, such as maize^ ochro, brinjals^ 
gourds, cucumbers, beans, &c. 

In the flower garden the work is the same as last montb. 
Fruit trees swelling fruit should be liberally watered. 
Withhold water from such as are ripening fruit. 
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Caladiums, achimenes, amaryllis, gesnera, gloxinias, and 
lilies of kinds will now be showing signs of vitality; have them 
all put into boxes filled with good river sand, and when they 
have grown sufficiently to admit of being bandied have them 
potted off into their various soils suited for each. 


JUNE. 

Look to drainage arrangements to allow surplus water to 
escape when the monsoon sets in. Make successive sowings 
of country vegetables mentioned last month ; provide stakes 
for vegetables that are climbers to adhere to. 

Khamach and charputtee look well on a neat bamboo trel- 
lise, and are worthy of such attention. 

Sow annuals under cover immediately after the first fall of 
rain. Celosia, cockscomb, balsam, ipomoea, mangold, sun- 
flower, and zinnia are among the best at this season. Plant 
cuttings of deciduous shrubs. 

Thin out plantain stems where too crowded and make 
new plantations. 

Manure guava, pomegranate, and papay trees. 


JULY. 

Sow tomatoes, French beans, and keep up successive 
sowings of country vegetables. Earth up Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, arrowroot, yams, &c., and see they do not get 
water-logged during heavy rains. 

This will be a busy month. If not done in the later end of 
last month, remove back to the nursery your hot-weather 
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plants, and plant out as soon as they can be handled all 
young plants seeds of which were sown last month. Make 
successive sowings to replace failures. Re»pot all bulbous 
and tuberous-rooted plants that are showing vitality. 

Make new plantation of pine*apple by digging a trench 
one and a half feet deep and the same breadth ; fill up with 
manure and level the ground, plant two feet apart imme- 
diately over the trenches. Trenches to be four feet apart. 


AUGUST. 

Sow celery in pans, asparagus in open ground, and suc- 
cessions of French beans ; dig all empty ground, but be care- 
ful it is not too wet when this operation is being performed ; 
dig in all vegetation that may be growing on the ground, 
nothing makes better manure. 

Sow asters, sunflower, petunia, and seeds of any trees 
and shrubs which generally make handsomer plants than 
cuttings do. Continue putting down cuttings of all kinds of 
shrubs and trees required. 

Bud peaches and oranges and thin out the fruit of guavas 
and custard apples. 

Roses may be successfully budded this month if grafting 
wax be used and they will form fine thorny plants by January. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Sow tomatoes, French beans, capsicums, and chillies. 

Plant out sunflower and petunias ; clear away beds of mon- 
soon plants that are done flowering, and well manure all beds 
that arc empty to be ready for the cold-weather crops ; bud 
roses, and continue doing so until January. 
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Open out and manure orange trees, plant out in perma- 
nent quarters all fruit trees that have been neglected to be 
planted during the monsoon. 


OCTOBER. 

Sow cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, beet, Brussels sprouts, 
carrot, celery, couve, tronchuda, endive, lettuce, kohl rabi, 
parsnips radish, turnips, and all herbs. 

Plant out tomato, capsicum, and brinjals. Towards the 
end of the month plant potato. 

Sow all hardy annuals. A list of the few most eflcctive is 
herewith attached: — Antirrhinum, bellis, candytuft, carduus, 
rrysanthemum, dianthus, Eschscholtzia, heliotrope, larkspur, 
liniim, lupins, mignonette, nasturtium, oenothera, phlox 
drummondi, and verbena. 

Chrysanthemum, perennial, should now be removed to the 
flower garden. Geraniums are better grown from cuttings 
obtained from the hill stations than from seed. 

Verbena old roots should be replanted in a mixture of leaf 
mould and well rotted cowdung and kept in slight shade. 

Protect guavas, custard apples, and pomegranates from 
birds and flying foxes ; manure oranges, &c., that were 
neglected last month ; see that young mangoes have a plenti- 
ful supply of water. 

74 
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NOVEMBER. 

Make successive sowings of all last month's list and sow 
onions. Those vegetables sown last month will be ready to 
plant out. Keep a good look-out for all failures, and have 
them replaced at once. 

Sow peas on well prepared ground. This is the most 
difficult of all English vegetables to grow in Guzerat; sow on 
well raised ridges four feet apart ; the space between can be 
utilized by planting lettuce or any equally dwarf and quiet- 
growing crop. Never water peas overhead or let the water 
flow over the ridges, as immediate failure of your crop will be 
the result. 

Make small succe.ssive sowings to All in failures, or to 
plant up any bed that has had late monsoon flowers in it; 
keep the hoe well going, as well stirred ground gives out its 
moisture more gradually and heats much slower than hard 
baked ground. As the nights get cool, water everything in 
the morning early. Put in cuttings of all shrubs and roses 
that will not strike during the heavy rains. 

Remove papays as soon as a little yellow appears at the 
bottom of the fruit and store away until entirely yellow. This 
fruit will be in season throughout the cold weather months. 
Well water all fruit trees forming fruit ; those finishing their 
growth, such as young mangoes, grape vines, ikc„ should not 
be watered preparatory to putting them to rest. Sow Cape 
gooseberries. 
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DECEMBER. 

Keep up successive sowings of radishes, cress, mustard^ 
lettuce, and peas. Plant out all plants as early as they can 
be handled, as plants long retained in the seed-beds are apt 
to get stunted. 

As asparagus will now be almost gone to rest withhold all 
water from old plants, and as soon as the seed is ripe cut the 
stems down and top dress with well rotted cattle manure. 

The garden will now be gay with all the hardy annuals of 
Europe. Caladiums, gesneras, and such tuberous and bulbous- 
rooted plants will now be dying off; withhold water gradually, 
and store away in some dry place secure from the ravages of 
vermin. Make successive sowings of browallia, calliopsis, &c. 



GAKimmi NOTES FOK TIRIIOOT. 

By Mr. C. Mariks. 

JANUARY. 

^ ERY little can now be clone with Enp^lish vegetables. 

Peas may be sown, but it is doubtful if the crop will 
be satisfactory. Carrots and beet may be sown for late crops. 
Celery should be ( arthed up and abundance' of water given. 
All vegetable crops ncc{l abundant irrigation at this season. 

Globe artichoke.s will be improved by a good mulching of 
cowdung or oth<*r manure and free watering. Nearly all the 
country sorts of pumpkins and melons may now be sown. 
Ripe pumpkins should be c ut and hung up for future use. 
Maize can be sown now ; get the variety called Early Canada 
if available. 

This is the .season for pruning peaches and vines ; the 
latter I generally prune back to the Iasi good eye of the growth 
of the last season. Vines arc benefited by untying all the 
branches and laying them on the ground till growdh is com- 
mcuicing. In the meanwhile the lattice work can be renewed 
or cleaned as may be ne<‘c.ssary and the vines trained neatly. 
In tliis country peaches grow more vigorously than in 
England, and the English treatment i.s unsuitable here. It is 
advisable not to cut back much and to preserve the small 
shoots with double or treble buds as those .arc flower buds. 
Gross .shoots may all be taken out. I generally shorten them 
to give the tree a regular appearance. If the branches appear 
too <rowded it is easy to thin out. 
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Strawberry should have clean straw laid between the 
plants to keep the fruit clean. Manure and earth up aspara- 
gus and water freely. 

Roses may be grafted by budding at this season on cuttings 
of Rose Edward, put down during November. 

Annuals will now be showing flowers ; water freely in the 
evening. Cuttings of roses and many other flowering shrubs 
root Ircely if put in during this season in a shady spot and 
watered freely. 

Few plants should be repotted now, and the less of that 
sort of work done until the hot winds are over the better. 

Orchids should be collected and fastened to blocks or trees. 
Established orchids should not be watered until flowers 
begin to show. Chrysanthemums strike root freely at this 
.season. 

Verbena may be propagated, and if grown on raised beds will 
make a show till late in the rainy season. Caladiums and 
Achimenes should be looked to. If the latter are wanted to 
bloom early, the pots should be watered, and a day or two 
later the roots should be shaken out and repotted in a 
light mixture of sand and leaf-mould. 

Banana.s should be earthed up and manured. Sugarcane 
for table use planted and fine cuttings planted in sandy soil 
in a shady place. 

Layering of gardenia, honeysuckle, stephanotis, jessamines, 
and many other shrubs may be done effectually during this 
season. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Little can be done with English vegetables during this 
month [except to eat them, Ed^. I generally sow celery on 
raised beds in shade to be kept on through the rainy season 
and planted out during September or October. Water- 
melons and Persian melons may be sown if last month's 
sowing is defective. The soil must be extremely rich in 
manure and water abundant. If grown in the garden pots 
very heavily manured soil may be arranged to stand in 

saucers'' or flat pots, which should be kept filled with water. 
Poudrette is specially suited for such crops, and it may be 
used freely without danger of overgrowth, such as is produced 
in fruit trees. 

MARCH, APRIL, MAY- 

There is very little distinct work to be done in the garden 
during this season. Gathering leaves to prepare leaf-mould 
and cleaning and digging empty ground are necessary— the 
latter operation should be carried on, as far as possible, during 
moonlight nights, so that the men may not be overtaxed dur- 
ing the hot days. 

Sow seed of the Victoria regia as early as it is procurable. 
An ordinary flower-pot filled with rich soil is sufficient for the 
seed. The pot should be simk in a tank so that four inches 
of water may remain above the soil and some kind of a guard 
arranged to keep out fish ; a basket with the bottom cut out 
firmly pegged down is sufficient. When the plant has leaves 
as large as the hand fish will not injure it. For details of the 
necessary arrangements read the article under the heading 
Victoria.'' 

The conservatory and orchid house need special attention 
to keep out hot winds and maintain sufficient moisture. 
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The following notes having been omitted in their respec- 
tive places are given here : — 

Fuchsia ONAGRACEiE. 

At an altitude of 4,000 feet and upwards this very beautiful 
shrub grows freely in a loamy soil, enriched wdth abundant old 
manure and leaf-mould. The rainy and cold seasons send the 
plants to rest, therefore early in spring the plants should be 
pruned of all weakly branches : only a straight stem and a 
few strong side branches, cut back to a few inches in length, 
should be left, then re-potted or transplanted into freshly 
prepared soil. After growth has fairly set in, frequent water- 
ings with weak liquid-manure are desirable. 

U the firm, well ripened parts of the prunings are inserted 
as cuttings with the precautions given under ‘‘PROPAGATION*^ 
the stock may be increased easily. 

Boussingaltia BASELLOIDES, Chenopodiaceee. 

A charming climbing plant, attaining 10 feet in height and 
having perennial roots and annual stems bearing alternate, 
fleshy, entire, stalked, cordate leaves without stipules, and 
producing during June and July very numerous white sweet- 
scented flowers about inch in expansion, arranged with 
short stalks in racemes 6 to 8 inches in length. 

It thrives well at Poona in a rich loamy soil on a very 
slightly shaded trellis, and is easily propagated by dividing 
the root or by small tubers that appear on the stem. 

Endive, Cichorium endivia ; Compositw. 

This is a wholesome salad and is used by the French also 
as a boiled vegetable. Its cultivation is the same as that 
noted for Lettuce. Endive should be blanched by carefully 
fyirtg the leaves together or covering with an inverted flower 
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pot, over which a basket roay be placed to keep it cool, other- 
wise the plant may rot. 

Quassia amara, The Quassia Tree; Simarubex, 

Is in our gardens a very pretty shrub, difficult to propagate, 
therefore rare and costly. In the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta 
it may be seen growing on a rich alluvial soil fully exposed 
to the sun. The leaves are alternate, unequally pinnate, 
having about seven long narrow entire pinn.x and crimson- 
tinged wings on the leaf-stalk. The flowers are in terminal' 
clusters, bright scarlet, tubular, and about li inches in length. 

Propagation is most safely effected by layering. 

Tithonia TAGETIFLORA, Composittr, 

A large soft-wooded shrub, bearing alternate, divided leaves, 
and in October very numerous flowers resembling small sun- 
flowers. It is a very showy shrub fit for the outskirts of the 
garden, and a good rapid growing screen if on a rich soil 
watered freely. It may be propagated easily by inserting 
large cuttings during the rainy season. The plant is valu- 
able as a source of honey for bees. 

Hollyhock, Althea rosea. 

The single varieties of this grand herbaceous plant grow 
freely with ordinary border treatment in the Deccan. If seed 
is sown from August to November the plant is in flower from 
December to February. A rich friable soil and abundant 
liquid manure are desirable for its developcment. 

Petunia violacea is of compact habit, and bears purplish 
violet flowers about ^ inch in expansion. 

P. NYCTAGIFLORA has white flowers about 2 inches in ex- 
pansion and more flacid than the above. 
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P. INTERMEDIA combines the colours of the above two. The 
named varieties are hybrids raised from the above-noted three 
species. In districts with slight rainfall, such as Poona, the 
Petunia may be raised from seed any time between June and 
December if special care is taken to protect the young seed- 
lings from heavy rain and from a close moist atmosphere and 
to give abundant light ; but greater success is met with by 
sowing after the rainy season is over. 

The seed is very minute, therefore it should be mixed with 
fine sand and sown thinly on the surface of a pot of soil that 
has been thoroughly watered, then covered by a sheet of glass 
coated with lime-wash to make it semi-transparent. If the 
seed is good it will germinate in a few days ; in the mean- 
while the sheet of glass should be raised twice daily to see if 
germination lias begun, because, if allowed to remain close, 
the seedlings will damp off quickly. When germination is 
observed the glass should be kept tilted up at one side and 
gradually removed. Watering at this stage should be done by 
dipping the pot into water instead of by a watering pot. 

The spei ies described above grow like w eeds '"self-sown 
in many gardens in India, and may be sown in open borders 
in No\ ember without special precautions. 

Plll.OX Drummondi, Polemoniacea^^ 

A well-know 11 charming annual, flowering particularly well 
during the fir.st three months of the year if sown in October 
and November, but in districts with light rainfall it may be 
sown as early as June and brought into flower in September. 
It is better to sow where the plants are wanted to flower 
rather than to transplant. A loose sandy but rich soil having 
plenty of leaf mould in it and steady watering is desir- 
able. 

76 
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IHilox Perennial, Polemoniaccoe. 

The varieties of perennial Phlox have been produced from 
Phlox maculata and Phlox paniculaia, but differ from the 
typical species so much that the original is often doubtful. In 
districts with an altitude nearly 2,000 feet and light rainfall 
the perennial Phlox may be grown with a very gratifying 
amount of success. As the plants get little rest, grand heads 
of bloom, such as arc common in cottage gardens in Scotland, 
are 'not to be expected. The most successful grower at 
Poona keeps his Phlox in pots in a rich friable compost, and 
gives regular and abundant water and no shade. The result is 
the plants are in bloom almost throughout the year, but espe- 
cially from January to June. I^ropagation is effected by 
division. 
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On 7o/uch Notes will be found at the pages indicated. 


Ailansonia 165 

Aiicnanthera 241 

ylCgle 200 

Albizzia 242 

Amherstia 242 

Araucaria 419 

Areca 4^3 

Arenga 479 

Bauhinia 242 

Bignonia 3^0 

Bomhax 167 

Borassus 4^^ 

Brownca 244 

Butca 244 

Calophyllum 157 

Caryola 4S1 

Cassia 244 

Castanospermum 246 

Casuarina 106 

Cochlospermum 148 

Chloroxylon 215 

Citharoxylon 389 

Citrus 197 

Cocos 482 

Cupressus 419 


Dalbergia 246 

Dillenia 12 1 

Kriodendron 167 

Eiylhrina 247 

Eugenia 291 

[ Feronia 199 

i Ficus 415 

Filiciiim 213 

Garcinia I54 

Garuga 213 

Gmclina 38S 

Grcvillca 213 

Grewia 172 

Guatteria 124 

HaematoxyJon 248 

Inga 106 

Jonesia 251 

Kigelia 383 

Kleinhovia 17 1 

Lagerstraemia 293 

Mangifera 222 

Melia 214 

Michelia 124 

Millingtonia 383 

Mimusops 346 
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Nephelium 221 

Olea 347 

Oreodoxa 4^5 

Palms 479 

Phoenix 4S6 

Plumieria 35* 

Poinciana 250 


Pterospermum 169 

Schinus 231 

Shorea.... 160 

SlercuHa 169 

Sweitenia 214 

Tamarindus 252 

Terminalia 



LIST OF FRUITS, 

On which Notes will be found at the pages indicated. 


Almond 2B1 

AUmcha 281 

Jmh 222 

Ananas 453 

Anjecr 4^4 

Apple 282 

Badam 281 

Banana 447 

Cape Gooseberry 374 

Cashew Nut 231 

Chicoo 345 

Cintra 193 

Custard Apple 124 

Date 4^7 

Fig 414 

Grape 206 

Guava 290 

Jack 418 

Kela 447 

Kujjoor 487 

Kumquat 198 

Lichee 220 

Limho *95 

lime *95 

Loquat 284 


Mango 223 

Mangosteen 154 

Melon 300 

Nani 482 

Narengee 195 

Naspaite 283 

Orange «8s 

Peach 278 

Pear 283 

Phuhee 1 73 

Phunnus 419 

Pine-apple 453 

Plum 381 

Pumalo 197 

Quince 283 

Raspberry 183 

Rajpooree 283 

Roselle 166 

Sapota 34S 

Seeia^pkul 124 

Strawberry 275 

Tamarind 252 

Tomato 373 

Ungoor 3o6 
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AVn OTHFK C,ARl>KN ri-.\NlS, 

On ‘ii'hich Xotcs U'ill be found at the indicated^ 


Allamanda 353 

Alocacia 39- 

Aloysia 59'^ 

Alpinia 44^’ 

Antiy^onon 

Aralia 3*9 

Arbutus 343 

Anindo 5*^ 

Barlcria 3^5 

Begonia 313 

Bixa 147 

Blctia 43*^ 

Calotropi.s 35^ 

Canna 44^> 

Cerbera 355 

Cereus 3*4 

Clematis 132 

Clerodcnriron 389 

Cociixum 4^^* 

Coffca 324 

393 
470 

44^» 


Cycxs 442 

Dahlia 33^ 

Dracxna 4^*3 

Duraiua 39O 

Kpiphjllum 3*^^ 

Kranihemum 3^5 

Kryihrina 247 

l-atsia 3«S 

Fittonia 3^5 

Fuchsia 59 * 

(iardenia 33® 

Cicranium *79 

(iraptopliyllum 3^5 

Jlibiscus *bl 

Ilolarrliena 35 ^^ 

Lxora 3^5 

Ja.sminum 34® 

JatTopha 4 ^ 

juniperus 421 

Justicia 3^7 

Lagerstromia 293 

Lantana 39 *^ 

Malpighia * *75 


Coleus... . 
Cordylinc 
Costus..., 
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Maranta 


Quassia 

S 92 

Ml ttiK 

, , 289 

Rosa 



w 

Securincga 

4*0 

K\mplu‘a ......... 


Tabernsmontana 

35 * 

P V 

120 

Thuya 

421 

P »n,! 

. dOO 

Wriithtia 

352 

1 ilUUullUi • *«* 

IVlunonium 


Yucca 


Piiini Liin 

... 2^0 

Zmziber 

442 

IVllhCUU ......... 

400 
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LIST OF OR!?AME:vTAL CLIMBERS, 

On which Notes will be found at the paj^cs indicated. 


Aganosma 

A 11am ant la 

Antigonon 

Aristolochia 

Artal)Otrys 

Bani.stcria 

Bassela 

Bcaumonlia 

Bignonia 

Bougainvillea 

Calonyction, sec Ipoma a 

Canavalia 

Capparis 

Cardiospermutn 

Clitorea 

Conoccphalus 

(onvolvulus 

Crypiostegia 

Dioscorea 

Kchilcs 


3SS 

353 

39^"^ 

412 

126 

17s 

397 

35S 

3H0 

394 

239 

MS 

220 

24S 

418 

366 

358 

461 

35 ^^ 


Ficus 4!^ 

(Jloriosa 463 

Iloya 359 

Ipomcua 3<>4 

Uy 322 

Jacquirnoniia 369 

Jasminum 34H 

I.agenandrca 5^ 

Lonicera 323 

Passirtora 296 

Pergularia 358 

Pelrea 390 

Poivrea 2K8 

Porana 3(39 

Sligmaphyllon 17S 

'Fecoma 382 

Thiml>ergia 386 

IViasicria 1 75 

Vanilla 441 
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LIST OF A^’^’UAL FLOWERI^^G PLAJsTS, 


On 'iehich Notes will be found at the pages indicated. 


Anlirrhinum 

Aster 

HAlsam 



(^cl<)'>ia 

C’leome spociosissinia... 

Cockscomb 

Convolvulus 

('oreopsis tinctoria 

<Jlilorc*ii tcrnutCA 

Dianthus Cbincnsis 
(Jomphrema globosa ... 

Guizotia 

Hclichrysum 

I lollyhock 

Isoloina longiilora .... 
Ipomcca rubro cxTulca 
I.arkspur 


377 ! 

33>. 33S 

>77 

144 

39^' 

>45 

3>K' 

3^’^* 

333 

248 

ISO 

396 

.. .. 332 

337 

S92 

342 

3f'7 

120 


Linum grandiflorum rubrum 174 

Lobelia 34 * 

Marigold 333 

Mignonellc 14S 

Kasturtium *84 

(Knotbera Drummondii 295 

Pansy M 7 

Petunia 59^ 

Pinks 150 

Portulaca *5^ 

Phlox, Drummondii 593 

Scabiosa 33 ^ 

Sweet William ^$0 

d'en-week Stock H4 

'JVopieolum . 

‘ Verbena 39^ 

Zinnia clegans 334 
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LIST OF VEGETABLES, 

On which Notes will be found at the pages indicated* 


Artichoke, globt 339 I 

ft Jerusalem ...... 338 j 

Asparagus 462 

Aubergine 37^ 

Beans 238 

Beet 397 t 

Bhendi 162 | 

Bengun 372 j 

Borecole 137 

Broccoli 14* 

Brussels Sprouts 137 

Cabbage 134 

Capsicum 373 

Carrot 308 

Cauliflower 138 

Celeriac 31 1 

Celery... 309 

Chachinda 3O4 

Ckardari 238 

Cobee 134 

Cress 143 

Cucumber 303 

Dandelion 338 

Dhudia 304 

Dilpasand 305 


Endive 


Gourds 


Kakri 


Kalinda 


Kidney Beans. 


Knol-Kohl 


Kaddu 

304 

Kumhta ......... 


Leek 


Lettuce 


Lima Beans ... 


Melon 


Mokia .... 


Moola 

14a 

Mukal 


Mustard 


Onion 


Padol 

a04 

Parsley 


Parsnips 


Pea 

*34 

Jditha 


Potato 


Saag 


Salsafjr 




Vegetables. 


Savoys 137 

Scorzonem 339 

Snake Gourd 3^4 

Spinach 

Tomato 37 ^ 


Tarhoosa 3^5 

Turoi 307 

Turnip.. 142 

V^etable Manow 307 



LIST OF BEE PL.iNTS, 

Or plants 7v?tich are specially frequented by bees for honey or pollen, 

Uiidoabtetlly this list ran be gfreatly extended. It is a new subject of record 
in India, and many of the f.icts are due to Dr. T. Cooke, Priiicijul of the 
College of Science, Poona. 

Acacia glanca, rainy season. 

Agave Americana, rainy season. 

Banana, mu«ia species. 

Bombax Malabaricum, beginning of hoi .season. 

Brugman.sia arborea, tiot sea.son. 

Dalbergia melanoxylon, cold scitson. 

Hexacentris rnysorense, end of rainy season. 

Sunflower belianthus, end of rainy cour.ses, 

Legenandrea mollisiina, end of rainy .season. 

Pongamia glabra, hoi season. 

Orchids, many species. 

Poppy, Papaver somni/erumf cold season. 

Sagiltaria. 

Sesbania ^Egyplica, rainy sea.son. 

S. grandifiora, rainy season. 

Strobilanlhe.s, cold season. 

Tethonia tiihymaloides, end of rainy season. 

Trichosanthes palmata, rainy season* 

Grasses, including the important cultivated cereals. All the grasses 
are valuable sources of pollen, but honey has not been observed* 
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